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CHAPTER I. 

A SUICIDE IN THE FIRM. 

"Not on there, Lucas. How often am I tell you 
that I will not have my desk encumbered with news- 
papers?" 

The old clerk feels that he is not called upon to 
answer this question literally, so his reply comes in 
the form of an apology. 

"Excuse me, Mr. Barbury, but Mr. Cruger sent me 
for them." 

He speaks in a hushed voice, which is very 
irritating to the middle aged gentleman who is 
methodically examining papers at the safe. 

"Eh?" 

Mr. Barbury's manner indicates that his hearing is 
a little more defective than usual this morning. Mr. 
Barbury is slightly deaf. Polite people call it "hard 
of hearing," and his affliction is subject to as many 
variations as the Stock Market, and like that institu- 
tion is extremely uncertain. Lucas repeats his reply, 
this time a little louder. 

\7[ 






8 AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

"Then put them on Mr. Cruger's place/* says Mr. 
Barbury, pointing across the room to a flat desk, 
which is hardly discernible beneath a disorderly heap 
of papers. 

The desks of Messrs. Barbury, Brown & Cruger, 
present as different an appearance as do those gentle- 
men themselves, and each conveys such an accurate 
likeness of its particular owner, that it would be im- 
possible for the merest acquaintance who came in to 
write a note, to leave it on the wrong piece of furniture. 

Mr. Barbury's desk hasn't a spot of ink visible any- 
where — except in the ink bottle, and his carefully 
wiped pens glisten in the morning sun. 

Mr. Cruger's epistolary eruption, with its lava of 
memoranda running down to the floor, is only a little 
more scattered than usual, and it indicates precisely 
the state of mind in which that gentleman has left the 
office half an hour before. 

While Egerton Brown's desk with its gaping pigeon 
holes and empty drawers — well, perhaps that tells the 
best story of the three. 

Lucas obeys his employer's injunctions, and then 
goes on tiptoe into the outer office. 

Lucas has been tiptoeing all the morning — ^that is, 
ever since he learnt the news concerning Mr. Brown's 
probable suicide. Lucas is eminently respectable, and 
no eminently respectable person ever thinks of walk- 
ing with a firm tread, or of speaking in his natural 
voice when in the vicinity of death. 

Not that Brown's body is actually in the office. 
Nor is it in the little room beyond marked **private." 
It^^oesn't even emulate the corpse of that renowned 
gentleman of the same name, whose body "lies a 
mouldering in the grave!" In fact our own particular 
Mr. Brown has provided himself with a resting place 
beneath several fathoms of salt water — that is, if we are 
to take his own written word for it, and the word of 
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A SUICIDE IN THE FIRM. 9 

a defunct gentleman is as good as that of a live one 
any day. 

This is what Peter Barbury thinks as he continues 
the apparently unavailing search of the safe. 

The law firm of Barbury, Brown & Cruger, of 
Courtlandt Street, New York, has been in existence 
for about seven years. Up to that time it had been 
Barbury & Cruger. Cruger, the elder by twenty 
years, was the main stay of the business, and to his 
perseverance — ^magnetic attraction — ^and superior in- 
tellectual endowments, the partnership had owed its 
prosperity. 

He departed this life very suddenly one day how- 
ever, leaving his son, young Beresford, then a law 
student, to succeed him in the firm as soon as he 
should be eligible. 

Thus has young Cruger become the Junior partner. 

At first he had found the position no sinecure, 
Barbury having been left alone at the helm long 
enough to steer the ship considerably out of its course. 
To right matters without ousting his father's old 
friend from the post of command, offered a problem 
that young Beresford Cruger had not solved without 
difficulty. Keenly alive to his own inexperience, he 
had been far more desirous of having some one to 
lean upon, than of being himself the support. 

Having decided that the business required — ^not 
only new blood, but a certain specific, not too serous 
a quality of that fluid, he had begun to look about him 
for a third partner. His search had soon been re- 
warded, and in a Club acquaintance, Mr. Egerton 
Brown, a go-ahead real estate lawyer, young Cruger 
thought that he had detected his firm's sanguinary 
need. 

Peter Barbury raising no objection, the final ar- 
rangements had been adjusted without friction, and 
the revised order of things promised to be a cause for 
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congratulation to each and all concerned. Indeed, 
under the new regime of Barbury, Brown & Cruger, 
business had rapidly developed, and the firm's 
resources expanded. 

For a few years it looked as if the new comer might 
be responsible for the improvement, but subsequent 
events had not borne out this theory, and of late Mr. 
Brown has not been much on evidence at the office. 

He has begun to separate his interests from those of 
his partners. While they have been doing his work, 
he has been occupying himself with business affairs 
exclusively his own. 

Peter Barbury is thinking of one of these business 
affairs just now, and instinctively his eyes wander to 
three large deed boxes marked, "Chapin," which stand 
on Egerton Brown's empty desk. 

"I wonder how the Chapin girls will come out" — ^he 
reflects sympathetically — "and their Aunt" — ^not 
quite so sympathetically. 

The Chapin family is at present reduced to three 
ladies. Miss Carola, and her nieces Georgia and 
Bertha. Chapin pbre and Cruger Senior had been 
close friends. Indeed the two families have always 
been on the most intimate terms, but as clients the 
Chapins have become the exclusive property of JEger- 
ton Brown, and Mr. Barbury is now a little dubious 
as to the wisdom of their choice. 

His cogitations are interrupted by the awed Lucas, 
who appears at the door of the outer office. 

"Mr. Stroble is outside, sir." 

"Eh?" — Lucas repeats in crescendo! 

"Ask him to step in." 

Mr. Stroble is evidently impatient of ceremony, for 
before the invitation is fairly issued, he bounds into the 
room, much as a schoolboy enters the playground at 
recess hour. Nor does his resemblance to the school- 
boy end here. 
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Guessing him to be about thirty years old, one feels 
inclined to add that he is big for his age. On looking 
closer we perceive that we have gained our impression 
of his extreme juvenility from the expression of his 
eyes and mouth. Not even a pair of gold rimmed eye 
glasses can obscure his look of infantile surprise. His 
lips are perpetually on the verge of a whistle, while his 
head is covered with tiny flaxen curls. 

It seems as though these features had forgotten to 
grow up with the rest of him. When he begins to 
speak, one marvels how he has become possessed of 
his slightly German accent, so greatly does it belie 
his excitable temperament and his abundance of 
animal spirits. 

"Say, Barbury, it is on again" — ^and Mr. Stroble 
shakes hands with himself violently, to indicate the 
joyful consummation of some particular hope. 
• "Eh? What is on again?" 

"My engagement with Bertha Chapin" — shouts the 
other — "Yes, we worship each other once more since 
Friday." Here he clasps his hands in token of his 
adoration. He always pantomimes when talking to 
Mr. Barbury, being under the impression that deafness * 
includes a dullness of comprehension, and that, these 
gesticulations assist that gentleman's understanding. 

"But I forget" — ^adds the visitor, suddenly — "what 
news of Brown?" 

"Nothing further. We broke open his desk this 
morning and found it quite empty. Not so much as 
a postage stamp" — ^and Barbury points to the desk in 
question in proof of his statement. 

"And he left no letters?" 

"Only the one we received on Saturday night. Here 

It IS. 

Mr. Barbury takes a letter from his pocket and hands 
it to his volatile young friend, who opens and reads it 
aloud. 
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"To my partners, Peter Barbury and Beresford 
Cruger." 

'*To my partners, Peter Barbnry and Beresford Cmger: 

''When this reaches you my body will be at the bottom 
of the Atlantic. Thq% is no one but myself to blame for this 
grim termination of a miserable existence. 

" BOKRtoN Brown.** 

Mr. Stroble tries hard to put a gloomy expression 
into his cherub features as he returns the missive. 
The effort is a distinct failure however, so he com- 
promises by tilting his hat to the back of his head and 
gazing into vacancy. 

"Now what's the betting^' — he checks himself — 
"that is to say — ^now, do you really believe that he has 
suicided?" 

Barbury shakes his head. It is hard to say. That 
letter is all the evidence they have. They fear though, 
that it is only too true. Their despondent partner 
probably embarked on a sailing vessel. He is likely 
also, to have used a false name, in which case there 
will be some difficulty in establishing any direct proof. 

Mr. Stroble strangles a whistle in its birth as he 
strides to and fro. 

"Such a good fellow too — such a very good fellow. 
Why, Barbury, it was only three days ago that I 
matched him for lunch, and he stuck me." 

The ultra significance of good fellowship embodied 
in this feat quite overcomes Mr. Stroble for the mo- 
ment, and he is compelled to take several turns across 
the room before he can make any further enquiries. 
"Have they found no motive? Nothing at his rooms?" 

"No. Yesterday being Sunday, it was difficult to 
make a thorough search, but Cruger has gone up there 
now." 

Mr. Stroble shakes his head very violently. 
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"It IS a great shock to the Chapins, and I tell you 
something that may be you don't know" — ^he ex- 
claims in a hoarse yell which is intended for a whisper 
— "Bertha Chapin comes of age this week, and Brown 
was soon to render his account." 

"Well?" 

"Well, the Aunt, Miss Carola, she fears something 
is — ^what we call 'crooked' with their estate!" 

"Nonsense!" — ^rejoins Mr. Barbury, abruptly. 

"Nonsense — ^yes, that is what the girls say. But 
Barbury, how long is it that Brown has been their 
trustee?" 

"Since their father died. About two years ago. 
But Stroble" — ^hesitatingly — "I wouldn't mention 
Miss Carola's suspicions if I were you. We don't 
want anything of that kind to get into the papers. The 
poor fellow is gone, and — " 

"Of course, of course, and such a good fellow too." 

Mr. Stroble starts to whistle, but remembers in time 
and sighs instead. 

The lawyer has returned to the safe, whither his 
visitor now follows him. 

"Say, Barbury! Do you want an investment? I 
say" — ^gesticulating — "an investment ?" 

"Don't shout, Stroble. I can never hear people who 
shout." 

"But see here. Twenty-five thousand acres in 
Wyoming!" He has produced a map and some plans 
from his pocket and is smoothing them out on the 
centre desk. 

Now he launches into commendatory rhetoric of a 
kind that would do honour to the Western Land- 
owner's Gazette. Such are the advantages and facili- 
ties held out to purchasers by the pioneers of this part 
of Wyoming, that it is in the power of every man, 
woman, and child — not absolutely deaf, dumb, and 
blind, to own a section of this desirable country with- 
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out any personal effort on their own parts or any 
diminution of their bank accounts. The orator, 
carried away by the force of his subject begins draw- 
ing diagrams on Barbury's nice, clean, blotting pad. 
This is more than that gentleman can stand. He 
really must beg Stroble not to put Wyoming on his 
desk. 

"But it is the chance of a hundred lifetimes. It is 
colossalV — ^raves the enthusiast. "See, I make a 
syndicate with myself to buy one half, and let you buy 
the other. Wait till I mark off the City of Carbon 
Centre!" 

"Oh, there is a city." Barbury grows more 
interested. 

"Well no. It is not a city yet, but it will be by 
and bye, when the boom comes." He requests the 
loan of a blue pencil that he may mark the plans and 
make his meaning clearer. 

Certainly. He will find one in there. Mr. Bar- 
bury points to the private room. He sees an oppor- 
tunity to regain possession of his desk. 

Mr. Stroble's exit is arrested by the sudden opening 
of the opposite door. 

A lithe young man of medium height, with fair hair 
and what is called a typical American face, enters the 
room hurriedly, with the air of proprietorship. 

"Hallo, Beresfordl" 

"Hallo, Otto!" — ^says Beresford Cruger, flinging his 
hat on to the leather sofa. 

There is a slight pause, during which Barbury and 
Stroble both glance questioningly at the new comer. 
Otto is the first to put their thoughts into words. 

"Any new light on Brown?" 

"None!" 

The three men relapse into a gloomy silence for a 
few moments, then Mr. Stroble, to whom any kind of 
silence is irksome, has an inspiration. 
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"Say, I match you both — ^two to one, for luncheon?" 

The partners shake their heads. 

The irrepressible tries again. 

"Say, Cruger, you want an investment? The 
chance of your life. We buy and wait for the boom. 
Excuse me one moment." 

Here he disappears in search of the blue pencil. 

"I've got all the booms I want at present" — mutters 
the junior partner, as he throws himself into his swing 
chair. 

"What is the outlook?" asks the elder man, ap- 
proaching quickly. 

"Queer, I'm afraid." Young Cruger looks cau- 
tiously towards the inner room, then rises and pulls 
the door to, so that it is half closed. 

"The Chapin Bonds?" — enquires Barbury, anx- 
iously. 

"Don't appear to exist. We've one more hope, the 
Safe Deposit Vaults. I've arranged to be there at 
twelve o'clock." 

Mr. Cruger clasps his hands behind him and walks 
nervously to and fro. "Peter, this thing has knocked 
me higher than two kites. Poor chap, why couldn't 
he have taken us into his confidence?" — gravely — 
"This vaulting into the unknown regions is a poor 
scheme at best, but to drown one's self — Pshaw! it's a 
dog's death." 

"But if one finds life insupportable?" 

"Well, there are always the Cable cars to fall back 
upon." 

He doesn't intend to treat this matter lightly, and 
his mood has never been less humorous. It is mere- 
ly his way of expressing himself. It helps to conceal 
the shock that this catastrophe has given him. Like 
the majority of English speaking men he shrinks from 
exhibiting anything approaching a tender sentiment. 
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and is afraid of nothing so much as giving vent to an 
emotion. 

"Do you know" — he goes on reflectively — "I would 
have staked my life on Brown's honesty. I feel some- 
how responsible for him. Why — deuce take it, it was 
I who brought him into the firm — I, who first in- 
troduced him to the Chapins." 

"The Aunt, Miss Carola, is beginning to show 
some anxiety." 

"Auntie must be quieted. I am pinning my faith 
to the Safe Deposit Vaults. He must have something 
there. A man doesn't hire a box and pay for it just for 
the fun of the thing, and — " 

His speech is interrupted by a ring at the telephone 
which is stationed near Mr. Barbury's desk. 

The senior partner answers the summons, leaving 
Beresford Cruger to the sorting of his papers, which 
he has begun in accordance with his own ingenious 
method. This is to sweep everything on to the floor, 
then get down on his knees in the middle of the pile 
and transform himself into a sort of animated thresh- 
ing machine. 

"Hello!"— cries Barbury, at the telephone. "The 
Waldorf — Yes, Mr. Cruger is here. What name? A 
little louder, please. Bunn? Sir Humphrey Bunn?" 

"Great Scott!" — ejaculates Cruger, springing to his 
feet. "What the devil is he doing on this side of the 
Atlantic?" 

"He wants to know" — repeats Barbury — "what the 
devil" — Here the junior partner deems it advisable to 
go to his own rescue, and he snatches the receiver 
from the other's hand. 

"Yes. I am Mr. Crug:er. Oh yes. Very pleased, 
I'm sure. You will call — When? This morning? 
Oh damn!" — hesitatingly — "er — did you get that? 
Yes. I'll be here. Good bye." 

Cruger returns to his de§l^ 
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"Why didn't he come last week— or next week?" 

"Who is he?" 

"My uncle's executor." 

"Uncle! To be sure. The late Sir John Carew. 
Your mother's brother, wasn't he?" 

"Yes. Vicious old brute. Cut her dead because 
she married a Yank, and came to America." 

Barbury remembers now having heard the story of 
this feud from Cruger Senior, who had always called 
his English brother-in-law "that blatant Baronet." 

"The old gentleman must have been overcome by 
remorse to have made you his heir. How much does 
his legacy represent?" 

"Not a cent." 

"What — didn't he bequeath you a fortune?" 

"Yes, but it had a string to it. A pretty long string 
at that. One of the first conditions of my inheritance 
was that I should renounce my nationality and become 
a British subject." 

"And you refused. Ahl Who says that the patriots 
are all dead?" 

"It wasn't exactly patriotism, Peter. I am just as 
fond of the Almighty Dollar, as are the majority of my 
countrymen, and if it had been a mere question of 
renouncing "the greatest country on earth" — ^well, 1 
might have dickered, so to speak, with my conscience, 
but this old Englishman insulted my father living, and 
then bribed me to insult him, dead. Now my father 
was one of the best men that God ever let breathe, and 
then he was — well, he was the only father I ever had, 
and — I've come to the conclusion that there are oc- 
casions where a gift can be pretty hardly earned, and 
to sum up briefly, I guess I can get along without this 
Britisher's money." 

"I suppose there was no other relative to leave it 
to?" 

"Oh yes. He had a daughter, I think her name is 
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Beatrice. But she did something to offend him, and 
cutting her out of his will was another evidence of his 
playful disposition." 

Mr. Cruger has resumed his sifting operation, and 
is now seated on the floor in the midst of what looks 
like a theatrical snow-storm. He tears up the answered 
correspondence viciously, wreaking his vengeance up- 
on the envelopes as if each one were an objectionable 
English relative. 

This wholesale slaughter is cut short by Lucas, who 
announces — "Miss Chapin!" 

"Which one?" — says Mr. Barbury, in a whisper. 

"Which one?" — ^repeats the junior partner, starting 
to his feet. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A SORT OF CHUM. 

"Georgia, of course." 

The question is answered by a tall, slight, dark eyed, 
comely young lady, who might be about nineteen, but 
who is in reality twenty-three years old. Her bright 
complexion and elastic step proclaims her to be an 
out of doors girl. 

Indeed, Georgia Chapin is an adept at almost every 
form of athletic exercise. One might easily divine 
that from her supple movements, although her hobby 
has not been ridden sufficiently hard to rob the well 
proportioned figure of its girlish roundness. Her 
slightly masculine attire seems to accentuate rather 
than detract from her femininity. 

She has followed Lucas into the room, and after 
inclining her head in friendly greeting to Mr. Barbury, 
she advances to Cruger with outstretched hand. 

"You know perfectly well that I represent the 
virtues of my family, and that the others would never 
dream of scamping their breakfasts in order to fly to 
the rescue of two uninteresting lawyer men. But you 
see, we don't want any more suicides in the firm." 

The very spirit of mischief is dancing in her spark- 
ling brown eyes. "So I thought I had better come 
round and smile upon you. Don't kiss me, Berry, be- 
cause the black comes off my veil." She turns and 
laughs merrily at the receding figure of the old clerk. 

"Did you see Lucas sneak out? Poor old soull He 
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IS always afraid that I am going to say something 
shocking. I love to get on the brink, and then watch 
his countenance. I can't do much this morning, for 
I have lost my nerve." 

She stiffens her right arm and extends it for the two 
lawyers' inspection. 

"Look at that. I haven't dared to touch a foil" — 
she belongs to a Fencing Club, among others — ^"since 
this dreadful thing occurred. Poor old Brownie. 
This" — ^with a glance towards the empty desk — "It 
must have been a sudden fit of insanity, unless — " she 
pauses — "he hadn't encountered any special mis- 
fortune, had he?" 

"We haven't discovered anything of the kind." 

Beresford Cruger turns away for fear she should 
read his apprehension in his face. 

"Was it not last Thursday that he had an interview 
with your Aunt Carola?" asks Mr. Barbury. 

Georgia shakes her head. "It couldn't have been 
Thursday, because Bertha said it was, and you know 
poor Bertha simply cannot tell the exact truth." 

Georgia knits her brow in sorrowful perplexity then 
continues — "She inherited the trouble from Papa, who 
always said just what he thought people expected him 
to say, because he was too indolent to argue. It is a 
positive affliction with Bertha. I got Mamma to 
promise to have her treated for it, but — " with a sigh 
— "mamma died." 

Beresford Cruger looks sympathetically at Georgia 
during this recital of her sister's failing. His attitude 
towards Miss Bertha Chapin has ever been that of 
absolute indifference. Her shortcomings therefore, 
do not inspire him with any particular anxiety, but 
Georgia has always been a sort of chum, and he would 
affect an interest in anything that concerned her. 

This is a way that Beresford has with all his friends 
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— ^male or female — ^and perhaps it accounts for his 
having so many. 

The man or woman who has the talent to express at 
times just a little more than he or she feels, is never at 
a loss for friends. 

Not that insincerity in its true sense forms the 
smallest part of young Cruger's character. He is 
simply radiant with good fellowship, and when he 
concentrates his eyes, ears, and mind upon the pretty 
girl before him, he has not the faintest idea that he is 
engendering certain tender sentiments, which he will 
never be able to reciprocate. 

Their comradeship dates back almost fifteen years, 
and many is the game of base-ball she has umpired 
on Saturday afternoons, out at their place at Hemp- 
stead. There had been a slight break in their intimacy 
when he had gone to College, and he remembers ex- 
periencing a slight shock when on his return, he had 
found a tall, young lady with her hair in a coil, in place 
of the little pig-tailed maiden he had left. 

Whenever Messrs. Barbury and Cruger have a lady 
visitor, the former has a feeling that there is present 
one person too many, and that he is that person. He 
has this feeling now, and he regretfully admits it to 
himself, as he goes to his desk on pretence of looking 
for something. 

Mr. Barbury is extremely romantic — that is — ^he 
would be if he were not so extremely prudent. Very 
early in life he has become aware of his peculiar sus- 
ceptibility to female influence, and he has started out 
to battle valiantly with this weakness. So well has he 
succeeded that at forty-three, he is still a bachelor, with 
comparatively small danger of being drawn into the 
matrimonial net. He is a creature of habit — of very 
precise and orderly habit, and married life, judging 
from his observation, is inseparable from a certain 
amount of domestic disorder and confusion. It is an 
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historical fact that he was once on the verge of a 
proposal, when a timely remark from the lady in 
reference to her liking for cobwebs, saved him. 

Georgia Chapin has dropped into Beresford's chair, 
and he, availing himself of an old friend's privilege, has 
resumed his interrupted work among the papers on 
the floor. 

**Aunt Carola is coming to see you this morning" — 
says Miss Georgia. "I thought I would come and 
warn you. One needs a deal of preparation for Auntie, 
especially" — she bends over a little — "when she has 
set her matured affections on one." 

"Have you any reason to suppose that she was 
fond of Brown?" — asks Cruger, making a large pill of 
a piece of paper with "Bill delivered" on it. 

"I don't know. Why?" 

"Oh, nothing, I was trying to find a motive for his 
suicide. That was all." 

Beresford smiles. He has too keen an appreciation 
of humour not to enjoy a sally, even though it is his 
own. And then this sort of levity is likely to put her 
off the scent. If he were unduly grave she might 
suspect, and she must not do that — not yet, at least, 
As is it, his pre-occupation has not altogether 
escaped her. 

"I haven't seen you for a week," she says, presently, 
gazing at him thoughtfully. 

"How do you know, have you been counting the 
days ?" — ^jocularly. 

"Oh no. I don't have to, they are all cut in in- 
delible lines upon your face. My absence has driven 
you to dissipation. There is four o'clock a. m. all 
around your eyes. I suppose" — she adds, swinging 
from right to left in the office chair, "I shall have to 
let you marry me, that will be the end of it." 

"Never" — ^laughingly — "I am much too fond of 
you. 
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"I don't see how you are going to escape if I take 
it into my head to lead you on." 

"Oh, I don*t object to being led on. In fact, I 
should rather like it." 

He takes the hand that rests on the arm of the 
chair and kisses it lightly. There is not an atom of 
clandestine purpose in his action, and he cannot help 
wondering why she withdraws her hand so abruptly 
and rises with a pink flush on her face. 

Dear old girl — ^why, he wouldn't offend her of the 
world. He is about to tell her so and add to his 
blunder, but Mr. Stroble saves him. 

There is a noise in the adjoining room, where the 
coming landowner is evidently venting his animal 
spirits on the furniture. 

"What is that?" — exclaims Barbury. 

"Oh, I guess Otto's boom has arrived. Excuse me 
a moment, Georgia, I want to see what is disturbing 
the market." 

So saying Beresford Cruger hurries into the private 
room. 

"Poor Brownie's desk." Georgia pats that article 
of furniture affectionately, but she is not looking at it. 
Her eyes have followed the junior partner into yonder 
room, and her gaze is resting now upon the half 
opened door. 

"I understand that your Aunt is very much upset" 
— says Mr. Barbury. 

"Yes, poor old thing. She was on the verge of 
hysterics all day yesterday, and her eyes are almost 
popping out of her head." 

"And you?" — queries Barbury, with tender con- 



cern. 



Oh, I never cry. I often wish I could. I just 
feel, that is all. And do you know, I have an idea that 
it hurts ever so much more." She is still looking at 
that door. 
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"Yet I remember seeing you cry once." 

The senior partner feels more at home now that the 
trio has become a duo. 

"You mean one day when I had just missed the 
elevated train. Oh, but that was serious." She 
laughs. 

He laughs too, but his laughter is less boisterous 
than hers, and it tapers off into a little tender sigh. He 
cannot help remarking that an acute sensibility is but 
little understood. The relevancy of the observation 
is not particularly apparent, but his companion allows 
him to wander on uninterruptedly. 

He likes to talk to Georgia Chapin, she is so pretty 
and so full of fun, and then she is so safe. 

If it were not for his affliction — he points to his ear 
and shakes his head disconsolately. He is always 
careful to impress his malady upon the ladies. It is a 
valuable safe-guard in case his sentimental nature 
should have got the better of his discretion. 

Georgia glances at him merrily. She would advise 
him not to let a little thing like that stand in the way. 
He is not really deaf — not so deaf as all that. 

He is never deaf when she is speaking. Hers is the 
one voice that penetrates his gloom like a strain of 
melody. He sighs. "Oh, there is no fool like an old 
fool." 

Georgia conveys the fact that she is entirely of his 
opinion. 

He has taken her hand and is pressing it in a semi- 
paternal, semi-coquettish, wholly absorbed manner. 

Georgia does not attempt to withdraw it as she did 
in Mr. Cruger's case. She merely looks up with a 
quizzical smile and says in a reproving voice: 

*T would not adopt this sort of thing as a habit if I 
were you, or you will be doing it some day in the 
presence of witnesses, and then you will have to stick 
to it. Beresford you are just in time." She turns as 
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the younger man re-enters. "You really shouldn't 
desert the unprotected." 

"The unprotected" — ^repeats Cruger, glancing at his 
slightly abashed partner — "Oh, Peter is all right. He 
keeps a pistol in that drawer in case of emergency, so 
I warn you not to get too persistent in your attentions, 
Georgia." 

The object of their badinage has suddenly become 
very deaf, so she thinks it unnecessary to lower her 
voice. 

"Poor Mr. Barbury. It is positively pathetic to 
watch him trying to force himself into a realization of 
the tender passion. What do you suppose would hap- 
pen if a woman were once to take him seriously?" 

"He would drop dead with alarm." 

"Ah, good morning, Georgia." 

Otto Stroble comes in waving his pencilled plan 
triumphantly. 

. "See, Cruger. It is finished! Here is the proposed 
City of Carbon Centre. It is colossal V He spreads 
out the plan, stands before it, lost in admiration. 

It is doubtful if the parallel lines, discs, stars and ar- 
rows convey any definite meaning even to the 
draughtsman, but this does not prevent him from ex- 
hibiting them with glowing pride. Loath to betray 
his ignorance, Cruger tries to assume an expression of 
critical understanding. He becomes particularly 
anxious with regard to the situation of the water 
works. Receiving information on this point he 
proceeds to make enquiries as to the electric light 
plant. He puts his questions gravely and with a 
slight frown which is quite impressive, in fact, he is 
beginning to raise himself considerably in his friend's 
esteem when Georgia breaks in and spoils it all. 

"What is that hyphen connecting the two commas?" 
— she asks. 

"That is the Opera House block," 
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"And what is the blue dot?" 

"That" — ^returns Mr. Cruger, flippantly — "is the 
skating rink. You may observe a blot of ink to the 
left — ^that represents the Public Library and the 
Lunatic Asylum. This thing that looks like a cater- 
pillar" — ^he points with his finger — "is undoubtedly the 
County Jail." 

"And those stripes — I suppose those are the con- 
victs, playing penny ante?" 

Mr. Stroble is offended. More than that he is hurt. 
He had come to them as a benefactor — he had wished 
to give them the benefit of his discovery — ^to put them 
in the way of a good investment, and all he has re- 
ceived for his pains has been ridicule. He sighs, folds 
up his papers, and rounds up his protest with the reflec- 
tion that those persons laugh best who laugh last. 

"Don't be a silly old blockhead" — begins Mr. Cru- 
ger, in a conciliatory tone — "you know very well — " 

"I know very well that you all miss the chances of 
your life." 

Mr. Stroble is not to be soothed. He gets his hat. 
"Excuse me, I have made some appointments with 
Bertha." 

But his persecutions are not at an end. That young 
lady has discovered some fresh cause for offense 
against her fiance and has issued her mandate ac- 
cordingly. Should Mr. Stroble call that day she is 
out. To save him humiliation his future sister-in-law 
now acquaints him with this state of affairs. 

"But I have this morning written already to ex- 
plain to her some things" — cries the excitable Otto. 

"Yes, I know you have. I saw the letter — ^at least 
I saw some little pieces of it. They were about this 
size. Otto." Georgia measures an inch on her finger. 

"Little pieces!" Otto stares dejectedly out of the 
window. "That means it is off again." He gives an 
exaggerated sigh, and as a proof of his charity and 
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patience under injury he repeats his willingness to 
match the two lawyers for luncheon. This offer be- 
ing again declined, he departs to seek solace in a 
neighbouring restaurant! 

"It is astonishing what an appetite reverses give 
Otto," observes Georgia. "He and Bertha quarrel 
regularly every dinner. It is a great drain upon our 
larder. If they did not become reconciled on Wednes- 
days, we should have to cut down our clothing ex- 
penses." 

"What is the trouble this time?" — asks Mr. Bar- 
bury, thinking it safe to come out of his shell now that 
some other person's peculiarities are being dis- 
cussed. 

"It is all about the Brewery. You know Otto is 
now in Beer. Yes, that is his latest enterprise, and 
Bertha doesn't approve of it. She says that Beer 
clogs sentiment." 

Sentiment! That reminds Beresford Cruger of a 
rumour concerning their late partner. Miss Bertha 
Chapin has been heard to say that Egerton Brown had 
met with some romantic and disastrous adventure 
when he had gone abroad a year ago, and that he had 
on a certain occasion confided something of this secret 
to her. Mr. Cruger thinks that if they could sift this 
matter it might be a clue to — 

"It might" — ^interrupts Georgia — "if it came from 
any one but Bertha." 

"Miss Carola Chapin is in the outer office, sir." 

Lucas has entered softly. 

"Then FU go out this way, Beresford." Georgia 
points to the door that leads into the corridor. "My 
constitution demands that I see as little of Aunt as 
possible till after luncheon." 

"I'll come with you to the elevator,"says Barbury, 
and before. the junior partner can interpose an objec- 
tion, he is left alone to receive their late partner's grief 
stricken client 
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CHAPTER III. 



carola's rock. 



Miss Carola Chapin is a lady of about forty-eight 
summers and a still larger number of winters, if one 
may judge by her ruddy, weather beaten sort of coun- 
tenance. She is generally complimented upon the 
preservation of her figure. She has preserved more 
of it than is necessary — ^in fact — ^paradoxical as it may 
sound, she would have gained a great deal had she 
dispensed with some of it. She is extremely partial 
to bright colors in her clothes, and her modification 
in this respect this morning is an earnest tribute of her 
aflfectionate regard for the departed counsellor and 
friend. 

Miss Carola's grief is audible even before she ap- 
pears at the door with a pocket handkerchief pressed 
to her eyes. 

She has opened the ball — so to speak — ^with Lucas 
in the outer office, and he has seized the first op- 
portunity of relieving himself by ushering the lady into 
his employer's presence. 

Bear with me, Mr. Cruger — ^the sight of this office" 
— she has removed her handkerchief long enough to 
get a peep at it — "the reaction — I knew I should give 
way. The shock — Oh, it is too dreadful. One is 
driven to clutch at a straw." She does not mean to 
cast any reflection upon the stability of Mr. Cruger, 
whom she has unconsciously clasped. "Yes, even 
though it may let one down to the bottomless pit." 
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For fear he should verify her predictions with 
regard to the letting down process he leads her to the 
sofa where he deposits her carefully, and then not be- 
ing able to think of anything else to do, he begins fan- 
ning her with the newspaper, as if she were a dull fire 
and he wanted her to burn up. 

This polite attention causes a wild outburst of 
hysterical weeping, and he nervously drops the paper 
on the lady's head. This has no particular effect so 
he takes it off again. 

"Here, don't do that — have a cigar — I mean — a 
glass of water." 

He goes for the water, and Miss Carola takes the 
opportunity to extract a clean, dry, handkerchief from 
her small hand bag so that she may be enabled to 
continue her enjoyment uninterruptedly. 

"Thank you,"murmurs the lady, sipping the water 
and allowing the storm within to abate. "Ah, I felt 
that you would not fail me." 

Her faith has to be rewarded in some way, so he 
gives her a rather mechanical smile. 

"You are my one ray of sunshine in this hour of 
gloom." 

He is sorry now that he smiled. He tries to undo it, 
but cannot. 

"It is little things Hke this" — she has laid her hand 
upon his arm — "that restore our faith in human 
nature." 

"Oh, human nature is not so bad as it is painted," 
says Mr. Cruger, only too delighted that she has 
drifted away from himself into generalities. She 
drinks a little more water, then he takes the glass, but 
places it within easy reach for future emergencies. 

"You look tired." Miss Carola is smiling at him 
tenderly through her tears. 

"This is my tired day" — ^rejoins Mr. Cruger, laconic- 
ally. 
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"Ah, but you shouldn't have any tired days. It is 
a mistake. If you wish to keep your youth you should 
never permit yourself to be made tired." 

**I cannot always avoid it" — says Beresford, fixing 
his eyes on a hairpin which the violence of Miss 
Carola's grief has jerked into her lap. 

"You must try. Look at me." He obeys. "An 
old woman — hm — comparatively" — she waits, but her 
statement receiving no contradiction, she adds — "How 
old do you think now?" 

He shakes his head. He has not the faintest idea. 
He has always been a failure at guessing things of 
that kind, but he is perfectly sure that whatever her 
age is, she does not look it. The subtlety of this doubt- 
ful compliment has hardly time to penetrate before 
there is a faint knock at the corridor door. 

"That must be poor dear Bertha. She walked up. 
The elevator makes her so nervous." 

Beresford goes to the door and admits Miss Bertha 
Chapin. She is a few years younger than her sister 
and there is nothing in her appearance to indicate the 
relationship. She is a neutral tinted and somewhat 
fragile looking little person with drooping grey eyes, 
light brown hair, a small straight nose, and a some- 
what square chin that looks as if it did not belong to 
her, but had been joined to the rest of her face by mis- 
take. 

Absolutely placid in demeanour and passive to 
stupefaction, Bertha Chapin is the kind of girl that 
might be included in almost any social gathering with- 
out any one's being aware of her presence. This 
must not be attributed to shyness, for Bertha is any- 
thing but shy, and she has moreover a well propor- 
tioned opinion of herself. Her unobtrusiveness is the 
result of careful study. She rejoices in her insig- 
nificance. Insignificant people are not bothered by 
other people, and Bertha hates to be bothered. She 
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believes that personal popularity can be gained only 
at the expense of physical comfort, and to be comfort- 
able is the chief aim of Bertha's existence. 

She shakes her head as Beresford Cruger offers her 
a chair. Her glance rests on the one which is up- 
holstered in nice soft velvet. He sees his mistake and 
remedies it. 

Her niece^s entrance is the signal for a fresh out- 
burst of grief from Miss Carola. She determines that 
the attention of the young lawyer shall not be wholly 
distracted from herself if she can prevent it, but that 
gentleman is becoming inured, and seeing that her 
tearful gaze is rivetted on his late partner's empty desk, 
he goes over and pulls the roll top down with more 
vehemence than the action necessitates. This causes 
Miss Chapin to rise with a jerk and to go to Bertha, 
whom she clasps spasmodically in her arms, as much 
as to say — "Our only friend has gone. Nobody here 
cares anything about us. We must therefore make up 
our minds to be all in all to each other." 

Bertha seeing that something of the kind is re- 
quired of her, lets a few tears drop on her Aunt's 
shoulder, and Beresford Cruger looking on, feels that 
he is a brute. 

In rising, Miss Carola has dropped her handker- 
chief, and she is now fumbling about in search of some- 
thing with which to wipe her eyes. 

"Here — take mine" — says the contrite host, pulling 
a large linen square from his pocket. 

"Oh, thank you. This makes the fifth this morn- 
ing" — ^and the lady buries her face in the ample folds. 

"Here, have some more water. Nothing like water 
for — er — ^f or — er — ^water !" 

He has separated the ladies and now he draws his 
chair between them so as to ward off any further 
paroxysms. 

"Bertha dear, I was just about to lay my proposition 
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before Mn Cruger. I presume" — continues Miss 
Carola, addressing that gentleman — "that our poor 
friend has left his affairs in a somewhat confused 
state?" 

"Well, yes — 'confused' expresses the condition of 
his affairs quite aptly." 

"I was afraid that they were not too orderly. Men 
of genius are never very orderly and he was a genius, 
especially in commercial transactions." She sighs 
and glances at Cruger in a manner which suggests 
that it would be throwing away his, Cruger's time, did 
he strive to become as clever as his late partner. 

"You know we depended upon him altogether, and 
he had absolute control of our money." Cruger has 
been fearing this. He rises and goes over to the 
window. "Neither Georgia, Bertha, nor myself know 
anything about money matters, and it was such a com- 
fort to have some one whom we could depend upon 
to think for us. I wish I were a business woman that 
I might spare you this trouble, Mr. Cruger, but I 
know that you will find everything perfectly regular 
and that you will have only technicalities to worry 
you." 

It is easy to see that these expressions of faith in 
her niece's late trustee are perfectly honest. Indeed 
Miss Carola is far too stupid a person to dissemble 
with any degree of success, and when Mr. Stroble had 
intimated that she was uneasy he had merely drawn 
his own conclusions from the otherwise unaccount- 
able violence of her grief. 

Presently she takes a small key from her bunch and 
attaches it to her hand bag, and continues : — 

"In this satchel are all the papers relating to our 
funds." 

Mr. Cruger approaches and takes the offered bag, 
dangling it rather stupidly. 

"They will explain everything. You shall be the 
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guardian of my niece's interests until the estate is — " 
here she winds up a sort of imaginary watch — "wound 
up. When I first received the terrible news I com- 
forted myself with the reflection that come what 
would, we had at least one protector, and he would see 
us scatheless through the fight/' 

Beresford is wondering whether the scathelessness 
is meant to apply to his condition at the end of the 
fight, or to theirs. 

"Hencefor\vard" — continued Carola Chapin — "we 
regard you as our rock." 

"You are very good'* — ^murmurs Cruger, and he 
adds something in an undertone — something expres- 
sive of his complete rockiness and his eligibility to 
constitute himself a good sized reef. If the lady is 
sufficiently composed he would like to question her 
as to the substance of her last interview with their 
lamented friend. 

"Spare me." Miss Carola lowers her voice. "It was 
of a sentimental nature. Oh, say that you — ^you — do 
not think him a coward!" 

He glances at the well preserved figure, and he 
thinks that Brown had had, on the contrary, lots of 
courage. 

This assurance affords Miss Carola inexpressible re- 
lief, and she is encouraged to dilate upon all sorts of 
virtues that she had discovered to be characteristic of 
the departed. Theirs, she explains, had been more 
than an ordinary friendship, and she can never be suf- 
ficiently grateful to Mr. Cruger for having brought 
them together. The listener winces. 

"Bertha will tell you that he was quite unlike him- 
self on that evening — ^the last — that we saw him" — she 
continues. 

Beresford looks at Bertha for corroboration. See- 
ing that she is expected to confirm her Aunt's state- 
ment, she does so by a nod. 
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"What did he do or say that was out of the ordi- 
nary?" persists Mr. Cruger, thinking to obtain some 
practical information. 

"He recited a poem — The Lady of the Lake* *' — re- 
pUes Bertha, dreamily. It is the first thing that enters 
her head. 

"What, all of it?" — exclaims the incredulous Cruger. 

"Yes, all of it." 

Bertha is evidently an expert. 

"And what did he do after that?" 

The young lady is a long way from being floored. 
She does not even hesitate, to such perfection has she 
brought her art. 

"Oh, he just wound up his watch and said he 
thought it was time to go home." 

"Come, Bertha dear" — Miss Carola is gathering up 
her wilted handkerchiefs. "Remember" — ^this to Mr. 
Cruger, tenderly — "remember you are his successor 
and our rock." 

He goes to the door with them, where the elder 
Miss Chapin halts so long extolling the honour and 
loyalty of her dead hero, that Cruger fears that she 
has changed her mind about going. At last she 
presses his hand fervently, searches her pocket for a 
fresh handkerchief, and goes weepingly forth. 

"Good-bye, guardian" — says Bertha, impressively, 
and as Beresford Cruger closes the door he feels that 
he has committed himself to something serious, or to 
use his own words, that he has undertaken a pretty 
stiff contract. 

And yet what else could he have done? From the 
moment of reading Egerton Brown's farewell letter, 
Mr. Cruger has had an uncomfortable premonition 
that some disgraceful pecuniary embarrassment would 
be revealed. 

The visit of the Misses Chapin has only strength- 
ened that belief, and now his one desire is to put off the 
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fatal moment when his suspicious may become actual 
facts. 

"Well, they have laid the dust, at any rate/' This 
thought is occasioned by the sight of Miss Carola's 
limp handkerchief, which is lying under the sofa. 

"Guardian! — hm — ^worse and more of it. What is 
to be done? If they were not women it would not be 
so deuced hard. There ought to be some way of 
propping up their idol, but wait a bit — he hasn't fallen 
yet. At least there is no proof of it." 

Mr. Cruger's hopes and fears are here diverted by 
the telephone bell. He tosses Miss Chapin's satchel 
on the sofa. 

"Hello— what's that? Evening Star! Eh? Is 
what authentic? Brown? No, certainly not. Ab- 
solutely without foundation. His affairs? Yes — 
perfect order so far. What's that? Wait a minute? 
What for? Oh, lost your pencil — here, take mine," 
absently — "Excuse me, I was thinking. Yes, that's 
right, it is a very bad habit. Eh? Oh, don't mention 
it. Good-bye." 

Mr. Cruger rings off, as his partner having assured 
himself that the mournful visitor has departed comes 
in at the private door. 

'Well?" says Mr. Barbury. 

'Well" — repeats the junior — "I am Carola's rock 
and Bertha called me guardian" — he takes up the 
hand bag. "This contains their papers. I am in for 
it, Peter, and see here, if things turn out to be crooked 
we shall have to straighten them somehow." 

"Somehow — ^yes, but how?" — ^mutters the elder 
man, as he walks nervously to and fro. 

Cruger is not prepared to solve this problem, in 
fact the more he ponders on the subject the more 
tangled the outlook appears, and yet for the credit of 
the firm, the deficiency, if any, will have to be supplied. 
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It will keep them hustling to be sure. He looks at 
his watch 

"Close on twelve. I'll be off to the Safe Deposit 
Vaults, Peter. If there is going to be a crash the 
sooner we know it the better." 

"And what about Sir Humphrey — ^What's his name, 
your uncle's executor?*' 

He halts — he had forgotten the expected visitor. 
But what is the use of waiting, he may not come after 
all, and in any case this other matter is of primary 
importance. Yes. "Johnny Bull" will have to wait, 
or if his time is too precious he can state his business 
to Peter Barbury, who is particularly enjoined to bear 
in mind that if it is anything connected with that will 
affair, he (Beresford) has sent his ultimatum six 
months ago. 

With these instructions and a promise to conduct 
his errand as expeditiously as possible, Mr. Cruger 
takes Miss Chapin's bag, and goes out to investigate 
the private resources of the late lamented Mr. Egerton 
Brown. 
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CHAPTER IV/. 

A FORTUNE WITH A STRING TO IT. 

Left to himself Mr. Barbury falls to thinking about 
his young partner's dead uncle, the eccentric old 
Englishman, who so hated everything American, and 
he smiles as he pictures to himself that old gentleman's 
horror, could he have known the Anglophobic nephew 
whom he had made his heir. 

It would certainly be difficult to find a more 
enthusiastic American Citizen than this son of an 
English mother. 

Beresford Cruger has a deep reverence for his 
mother's memory. He has always espoused what he 
has termed her wrongs, and been generous in his ha- 
tred for the person who inflicted them. He remembers 
how as a little boy he would hotly contradict his play- 
fellows who asserted that his mother was an alien. 

"My father is an American" — he would state, proud- 
ly — "and his wife must therefore be an American 
also." 

It is probable that the lady had been herself 
responsible for her little son's strong feeling against 
the country which gave her birth, for she had told him 
a story one day for his entertainment. It concerned a 
girl belonging to the English aristocracy, who had 
aroused the ire of her only relative, a brother much 
older than herself, by becoming betrothed to a gentle- 
man who had nothing whatever against him, save that 
he was an American. 

The English aristocrat had already chosen his 
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future brother-in-law — a, social equal, and he had been 
unaccustomed to having his authority set aside. His 
unavailing attempts to fasten something discreditable 
to the name of his sister's favoured suitor had made 
him vindictive, but the more he had persecuted the 
stranger within his gates, the firmer had become the 
girl's resolve not to give her lover up. 

In consequence of this avowal she had been turned 
out of her brother's house, and forced to seek shelter 
amongst strangers until the gentleman could make her 
his wife. After a time the brother had sought a re- 
conciliation, but as soon as he had learnt that it was 
his sister's intention to desert her native land for that 
of her husband, the quarrel had been resumed and the 
breach had become irreparable. 

This simple narrative had made a profound impres- 
sion on young Beresford, and his zeal for his father's 
country had increased tenfold in the moment he dis- 
covered the identities of the persons in his mother's 
story. 

Peter Barbury had never met Mrs. Cruger. She 
had died before he came acquainted with his old part- 
ner. Cruger Senior, rarely mentioned his dead wife. 
He had loved her with a devotion amounting to adora- 
tion, and the wound in his heart was too sensitive to 
bear even the lightest touch. Though fondly attached 
to his son, he had never found in his affection a sub- 
stitute for that which he had lost. His love had been 
his life, and when the flower that he had transplanted 
withered in his garden, he had had but one hope — one 
solace — and that was he should be allowed to follow 
soon to that garden wherein no flower can wither and 
no lonely heart doth abide. 

He had only to wait a few years for the fulfilment of 
this desire, and young Cruger has now no relatives in 
America, and none that he is acquainted with in Eng- 
land. 
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Mr. Barbury's thoughts have travelled a consider- 
able distance in the last ten minutes, but his medita- 
tions are now disturbed by the clerk, who enters with 
a card. 

'•'An elderly gentleman, sir." 

''Show him in." 

Lucas places the card beside his employer's elbow, 
then goes to the door and ushers in a stately little 
man, whose perfectly fitting clothes look as if they 
were lined with buckram. From his very small feet 
up to his short neck, there isn't a solitary wrinkle. 
Above that line however, there are more than enough 
to atone for the deficiency, and one feels that had he 
but thought to put it in the hands of his tailor, his 
face might have turned out a better job. 

Mr. Barbury turns slowly, rises, and takes up the 
card. 

'*Sir Humphrey Bunn?" 

Sir Humphrey bows in a manner to indicate that it 
is only in out-of-the-way — ^uncivilized countries that 
such a question is ever put. 

"Mr. Cruger has unfortunately gone out. He did 
not expect you so soon. You will do him the favour 
to wait?" 

Sir Humphrey fears that that will be impossible. 

Mr. Barbury doesn't quite catch the reply, so he 
says that it will give him great pleasure, and points to 
a chair. 

Sir Humphrey Bunn has been on an extended tour, 
and he is prepared for barbarism in all its phases. He 
therefore sits, as directed. 

"I arrived from the West only this morning, and I 
find a host of small matters to attend to before con- 
tinuing my journey East this afternoon" — he con- 
descendingly explains. 

"You leave town so soon?" 
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"It is imperative. I sail from Boston with a party 
of friends to-morrow afternoon." 

The removal of Sir Humphrey's silk hat has dis- 
closed the fact that Sir Humphrey's valet is an artful 
person in the matter of hair-dressing, and that he 
knows how to make a very little hair go a very long 
way. 

Having cast several nervous glances at the window, 
which is open at the top. Sir Humphrey produces from 
his pocket a black silk travelling cap. This he craves 
permission to put on. He has put it on, anyhow. 
And he hasn't the faintest intention of removing it, 
whether his host likes it or not. But he believes in 
showing politeness to inferiors, which means that he 
believes in being polite to everybody. 

"Since your time is so short I can only suggest that 
you make me your message bearer," says Mr. Bar- 
bury. He has closed the objectionable window, and 
now returns to his seat. 

"I beg your pardon?" 

Sir Humphrey is always begging people's pardon — 
it obliges them to repeat the sentences — ^for his edifica- 
tion — and then he can put so much imperiousness into 
the tone that there is no danger of his apology being 
taken literally. 

"I said that I should be happy to deliver any mes- 
sage." 

Sir Humphrey looks dismayed at the proposition, 
and the other continues reassuringly: — 

"If your business relates to family matters, it will in- 
terest you to know that Mr. Cruger has already made 
me his confidant." 

"Ha, that simplifies matters. But would you — " 
Sir Humphrey glances behind him — "object to having 
that door closed? You are too kind. I am distres- 
singly susceptible to draught. It is only Lady Bunn's 
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exquisite care for my health that prevents my becom- 
ing a chronic invalid." 

The visitor gives a slight cough in proof of his 
fragility, and to show that there is really no humbug 
about it. 

"I take it that you are Mr. Cruger's partner?" 
Mr. Barbury bows. 

^And your name is — ?" 

^Barbury — Peter Barbury." 

'Ah indeed — quite so. Barbury" — Sir Humphrey 
repeats the name as if it had been submitted for his ap- 
proval, and he couldn't quite make up his mind to 
like it. 

Well, Mr. — er — Barbury" — still in doubt about it 

'being good enough to interest yourself in the 
business which has brought me to your office, yoti 
will not mind if I put a few simple questions to you." 

Barbury bows his acquiescence, 

"In the first place, as you are probably aware, Mr. 
Cruger has absolutely refused a bequest of sixty 
thousand pounds — ^about three-hundred thousand 
dollars, I fancy, in your money, which was left him by 
his uncle nearly a year ago. Now it might be pertinent 
to enquire if this Mr. Cruger is — is — er — quite sane?" 

"I beg your pardon?" — says Barbury in his turn, 
drawing a little nearer. 

'Quite sane?" — repeats the visitor. 

'Of that you may rest assured." 

Barbury can be dignified sometimes. 

"And do I understand that he — " — ^with a surprised 
elevation of his scant eyebrows — "that he is an 
American?" 

'To the back bone!" 

'Which makes the case still more extraordinary" — 
reflects Sir Humphrey. 

"There are Americans and Americans" — observes 
Mr. Barbury warmly. 
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"Are there, indeed? It is a subject upon which I 
am deplorably ignorant. On referring to this letter" 
— Sir Humphrey produces a worn looking envelope — 
"written to me by Mr. Cruger some six months ago, 
I find that he will be thirty years old on the 28th of this 
month, which I fancy will be the day after to-morrow." 

Mr. Barbury implies that there is no doubt about it. 

"Now the reversionary heirs" — continues the visitor 
— "cannot before that date take possession of the prop- 
erty. It will be my duty to cable them to-morrow. 
I have delayed this business as long as possible be- 
cause I wished to give Mr. Cruger till the last moment 
to reconsider his determination." 

Mr. Barbury shakes his head. "He will not re- 
consider it. He regards the conditions of the will as 
insulting to his American parentage." 

"A one sided view of the case" — ^pursues Sir Hum- 
phrey — "Sir John Carew was doubtless a man of prej- 
udice. Many estimable people are." He coughs 
slightly. "I myself am not wholly devoid of prej- 
udice. Sir John was the guardian of an only sister. 
to whom he appears to have been devoted. This sister 
formed an alliance against his consent. The object 
of her choice was an American, who widened the 
breach by removing his bride from her brother's in- 
fluence and taking her to his own country. What 
wonder that the words America and American were 
thenceforward synonymous in Sir John's mind with 
everything that was obnoxious?" Here Sir Humphrey 
nods his entire approval of the dead Baronet's conduct. 

"Why did he disinherit his daughter?" asks Mr. 
Barbury. 

"Precisely — ^Why? — ^for following in her Aunt's 
footsteps. Shortly before her father died, Beatrice 
Carew made the acquaintance of an American whose 
attentions she persisted in receiving. A most con- 
sistent man — Sir John — ^" 
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"And did the young lady emulate her Aunt's ex- 
ample still further? Did she marry her American 
admirer?" 

"No. His sudden death prevented the union. It 
was most unfortunate for Miss Beatrice that this 
person should have died when he did. Had his de- 
mise occurred before that of Sir John, instead of after, 
Beatrice would have stood a chance of being rein- 
stated in her father's good graces. In any case she 
would not have been left as she is — entirely without 
resources." 

"To whom does Sir John Carew's money go?" — 
asks the lawyer. 

"To the Archeological Society of Great Britain — 
that is — in the event of Mr. Cruger's still refusing to 
comply with the conditions of the will." 

"Is not this will regarded as eccentric, Sir Hum- 
phrey?" 

"Not when one bears in mind Sir John's obvious 
purpose, which was to transform his nephew into an 
Englishman — ^ahem — as far as that were possible. 
With your permission, Mr. — er — Barbury — ^" — he has 
concluded that he cannot possibly endure that name 
at any price — "I say, with your permission, I will run 
over this brief extract." 

He exhibits a large sheet of foolscap. He is com- 
pelled to rise to extract it from his pocket, where it is 
so firmly wedged that it comes out at last with a jerk. 
After adjusting his eye glasses, the executor begins 
to read slowly — italicizing each word, as being the 
only method likely to convey coherent meaning to an 
American intellect. 

"To my nephew, Beresford Cruger, resident of New 
York, U. S. A. I bequeath sixty thousand pounds, 
on the following terms: — He shall marry an English 
woman before completing his 30th year. He shall 
follow that ceremony by becoming a British subject, 
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and he shall legally adopt the name of Carew. Should 
he comply with these conditions he is especially pro- 
hibited from sharing any portion of his inheritance 
with his cousin Beatrice Carew!" — "To do so" — ^inter- 
jects Sir Humphrey looking up — "would of course, be 
to invalidate his claim." 

Barbury nods and his visitor resumes. 

"Should he refuse the conditions, the bequest shall 
revert to the Archeological Society of Great Britain 
for the founding of a Museum of Antiquities." 

"By the way" — enquired Sir Humphrey, laying the 
paper on his knee — "Mr. Cruger is not yet married?" 

"Not yet." 

"Nor betrothed?" 

Mr. Barbury shakes his head. 

"Ah, that is unfortunate." 

Mr. Barbury doesn't think so. 

"But you surely see — " as if this cannot but be ob- 
vious to the meanest order of mind — "that unless your 
partner has a bride in view — ^and an English bride, he 
can scarcely carry out his first injunction — " Sir 
Humphrey taps the injunction with his forefinger — 
"by the day after to-morrow." 

Mr. Barbury agrees that there would be some dif- 
ficulty in the matter. 

"Then I suppose I may take it that Mr. Cruger's 
resolution is really final? Still I should like to have 
his signature to this — " — he produces a folded paper — 
"before I cable to England. It is merely the formal 
renunciation of his uncle's legacy." 

"I will give him your message. You would doubt- 
less like to have this returned to you at once?" says 
Mr. Barbury, taking the paper. 

"Yes. It is necessary that I should receive it the 
first thing to-morrow morning. You may ask Mr. 
Cruger to be good enough to post it to me this after- 
noon — to the Vendome — Boston." 
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Sir Humphrey has risen and is folding his travel- 
ling cap. *'You may also kindly convey to your part- 
ner, Lady Bunn's compliments and those of his' cousin 
Miss Beatrice Carew. I omitted to mention that she 
was travelling with us. We regret that the shortness 
of our stay in this city has robbed us of the pleasure 
of having him call." 

"I will explain,"says Barbury, following his dis- 
tinguished visitor to the door. 

"You are too kind." 

Mr. Barbury doesn't look it. In fact he appears to 
have the toothache. He intends the expression for 
a dignified smile. 

"Permit me to bid you a very good morning." 

Barbury hasn't quite heard, so he says, "not at all" 
— and the toothache becomes more acute. 

Then with a sigh of relief at having discharged a 
very humiliating and disagreeable duty, Sir Humphrey 
Bunn retires, and Mr. Barbury, with a similar sigh, 
for a similar cause, closes the door. 

"Renounce his nationality — change his name — and 
marry a foreigner before he was thirty — ^the old uncle 
wanted his money's worth." 

Thus Mr. Barbury soliloquises, as he lays the letter 
of renunciation on Beresford Cruger's desk. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LOST BONDS. 

Peter Barbury is distinctly uneasy when he 
comes in after luncheon and finds his partner still 
absent. 

It is evident that he has not returned from his quest, 
for there is Sir Humphrey Bunn's letter just where he 
(Barbury) placed it. 

What can have detained Cruger? 

What has he discovered? 

The senior partner tries to gather composure from 
the thought that no news is supposed to be good news. 
A supposition as utterly false as most postulated pro- 
verbs prove to be. 

It is human nature to put off the evil moment as 
long as possible, and when one has to make an un- 
fortunate communication, one is apt to do a little 
dallying. 

Beresford Cruger has been doing a great deal. For 
the last three-quarters of an hour he has been engaged 
in circling City Hall Park, to the wonder and delight 
of a group of "Extrys" who are under the impression 
that the pedestrian is training for a match. 

Quite oblivious to the excitement he is creating, the 
young lawyer would probably have continued his in- 
vigorating exercise all the afternoon, but that on the 
twenty — something lap he has run into the arms of 
an acquaintance — a reporter, who thinks he espies a 
story, if he can gain the inside particulars of the disap- 
pearance of Brown. 

Cruger's mental activity being thus called into play, 
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he Spins a very satisfactory yarn as he and the journal- 
ist walk towards the office in Courtland Street. Mr. 
Cruger is not given to inventing his facts as he goes 
along and the unusual diversion has served to raise 
his spirits, so that when he presently enters the office, 
it is with a buoyant — almost hilarious step. 

'•'Hallo, Beresford." Peter Barbury springs up joy- 
fuUv. "Ah — it is all right. You have them." 

"Them?" 

"The Bonds — or deeds — or whatever they are." 

"Guess again, Peter." 

"You don't mean to say that they are not — ^" 

He doesn't complete the sentence for Cruger has ap- 
proached and laid a warning hand on his shoulder. 

"What is the damage — the defalcation?" asks the 
senior partner. 

"Lean back and brace yourself against the chair," 
says Beresford, choosing a similar support for himself. 

"Well, at a rough estimate" — he frowns thought- 
fully — "it is eighty thousand, one hundred and twenty 
three dollars and seventy-five cents." 

Barbury starts up. His face has grown pale. 

"What are we going to do?" 

"I think we'd better go and get a drink, and make it 
even money." 

There is a pause during which Cruger makes frantic 
attempts to balance a chair on one of its legs. 

"What could he have done with it?" exclaims the 
elder man. 

"Lord knows. He hadn't been attending any 
Church Fairs, had he?" 

"What will the Chapins have left?" 

"About enough to buy them a pot of war paint and 
a necklace, with perhaps a blanket and a skewer for 
Auntie. Auntie would look quite fetching in a 
blanket." 

Mr. Barbury ignores this frivolity. 
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"Of course we are not legally responsible. Brown 
was trustee in his private capacity only." 

"True" — rejoins Mr. Cruger — "but we might as 
well close up the firm as plead that. To say nothing 
of seeing three women ruined by our associate. I 
hope Georgia doesn't suspect anything." 

"No, she doesn't suspect." 

"Good. There's no danger about the other two. 
As for the Aunt she would sooner believe in the col- 
lapse of the North Star. How are you fixed, old 
man?" 

Cruger looks wistfully at his partner who shakes 
his head. 

He might raise ten thousand on a pinch, but of what 
use would that be? 

"If I hadn't been settling those old bills I might 
raise another ten. It will be a lesson to me, Peter, 
never again to fritter away money paying debts." 

"Oh, by the way, your uncle's executor was here. 
He came soon after you went out. He left that paper" 
— pointing to Cruger's desk — "he wants you to sign it 
and post it to Boston this afternoon. He sails from 
there to-morrow, with his wife and your cousin Miss 
Carew." 

"Indeed? So these Bunns have taken up the dis- 
inherited daughter, have they? I wonder what she 
is like, this lady cousin of mine." Beresford Cruger 
is reading the form wherein the renunciation of his 
uncle's legacy is set forth. 

"Caesar's Ghost!" He strokes his chin in perplex- 
ity. "But it is a queer time to refuse three hundred 
thousand dollars, isn't it?" 

"If it were not for the abominable conditions," sug- 
gests the other. 

"You mean having to adopt the old brute's cogno- 
men. Yet it would be better to give up the name of 
Cruger, than to bring disgrace upon it, and that is in- 
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evitable, for as soon as Brown's defalcation is known, 
we shall all be tarred with the same brush." 

"That is so,"assents Barbury. "As matters stand I 
don't know which is the worst off, Barbury, Brown, 
or Cruger. We are all in the same boat." 

"Except Brown, and he jumped off," interjects the 
other. "Oh, Brown has the best of it. He has prob- 
ably obtained an interior berth in a nice comfortable 
shark by now. A fitting climax to his other fishy 
transactions. Yet he was a darned good sort of chap 
after all. Well, there is no use commenting on him. 
He has gone — ^and the question is — ^what are we going 
to do for the Chapins — ourselves — and the firm?" 

"I haven't an idea, any more than — " Mr. Barbury 
fishes round for something to illustrate his paucity of 
ideas, and finally decides upon the man in the moon 
as being the person least likely to resent the implica- 
tion. 

"There seems to be nothing for it but my old 
nunky's legacy." "Beresford Carew" — he repeats the 
name two or three times. "Beresford Carew" — the 
same initials. My pocket handkerchiefs would be all 
right. 

He appears to derive an immense amount of com- 
fort from this discovery. 

"But the change of name is the least objectionable 
condition. There is the sacrifice of your nationality, 
and then what is still worse there is the clause relating 
to" — Mr. Barbury positively trembles — "to matri- 
mony." 

"Yes, that is a staggerer." 

"According to Sir Humphrey Bunn, who read me 
an extract from the will, you have only forty-eight 
hours in which to make up your mind." 

"That is so. My wooing would needs be brief. 
Peter, do you happen to know anything of an accom- 
modating nature in the way of an English damsel?" 
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"Nothing that I could recommend." Mr. Barbury 
looks thoughtful. "There is a lady — a very well be- 
haved person — ^who visits an Aunt of mine. She's a 
Canadian, and she does something in the patent 
medicine and cosmetic line, I believe." 

Mr. Cruger does not receive the suggestion with any 
enthusiasm. 

"Then there is the young person who scrubs out 
the office. She is Irish, but I suppose there would be 
no objection to that so long as she were British." 

"But Peter, she has an impediment in her eye, and 
a housemaid's knee. I could never bring myself to 
squander vast wealth upon a lady with a housemaid's 
knee. It is no use our joking, old man, for the whole 
thing is too preposterous" — ^and Mr. Cruger tosses 
the paper contemptuously on his desk. 

The partners have been so absorbed in their discus- 
sion that they have not heard a knock, which has been 
twice repeated at the back door. They are still so 
deep in their meditation that they fail to notice the 
opening of the door, nor are they aware of the presence 
of a third person till that person announces it herself 
by a slight cough. 

The lawyers turn and gaze at the new comer in pro- 
found astonishment. This is what they see. 

A lady of twenty-four, or thereabouts, with a tall, 
lithe, graceful figure, a wondrously fair complexion, 
red gold hair, deep blue eyes, and jet black eye lashes. 
She is dressed rather simply in light mourning, but 
the simplicity is of that artistic order which denotes 
an indifference to expens^^^The small black hat must 
have been designed ipx ik^^hapely head. The gown, 
of some soft, rich materiaj liangs as only such material 
can. All is soft and clinging and dainty, even to the 
large bunch of snow-drops which nestles in the nar- 
row belt at her waist. 

"I am afraid that you did not hear my knock." She 
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IS addressing Mr. Barbury — "but somebody within 
spoke and I thought they said 'come in/ " 

She gives a faint smile and displays the most perfect 
set of teeth imaginable. 

Poor Mr. Barbury, his head is in a whirl. He is 
straining very nerve to catch the sound of her unac- 
customed voice. 

"I am Miss Beatrice Carew. ,You, I suppose" — 
turning somewhat coldly to the junior partner — "are 
my cousin Beresford Cruger?" 

He bows apologetically as if he would like to explain 
to her by and bye that it really isn't his fault. Then 
he notices that she is extending her hand and he re- 
members with joy, that she hasn't shown this favor to 
Barbury. 

"How do you do — ^how do you do? I was just say- 
ing to my partner, Mr. Barbury — " he bows — she 
bows — "that — er — ^that I had an intuition you would 
honor us." 

Bertha Chapin couldn't have done much better 
than this herself. He hadn't intended to say anything 
of the sort when he started the sentence, but his wits 
have suddenly deserted him, and he now stares defiant- 
ly at his partner as if daring him to contradict him. 

Mr. Barbury doesn't attempt it. 

"I discovered your address through Sir Humphrey 
Bunn, though I did not tell him of my intention to call. 
Indeed, it was a sudden impulse. I thought I should 
like to make your acquaintance before leaving the 
country." 

"It was very kind of you." 

"Not at all. I had — I have something to say to you. 
Something that relates to — " she bites her lip — "to 
our family aflfairs." 

Mr. Barbury goes towards the private room. 

"Do not leave us, Peter. I am sure that Miss 
Carew will not object to your remaining." Mr. Cru- 
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ger now explains to the young lady that his partner is 
acquainted with the pecuHar situation that she — ^that 
he — ^that both have been placed in. 

'TecuHar! Say rather degrading — ^humiliating!'* 
Miss Carew flushes, and protests that had she known 
tier father's money was destined to preserve a lot of 
mouldering antiquities, she would have been tempted 
to contest the will. 

"I think you would have had a good cause" — says 
Mr. Barbury — "he was undoubtedly insane." 

"Do you think so?" she answers with just that faint 
touch of submission in her voice that feeds a man's 
vanity. "Do you know he positively loathed every- 
thing American, and that is a pretty good proof of 
your theory. Yes" — ^looking thoughtfully at Bar- 
bury — "he must have been insane." 

If she keeps on like this Barbury will become a 
hopeless idiot. His partner observes the danger and 
comes to the rescue. He offers Miss Carew a chair 
and begs her to be seated. Thus, having attracted her 
attention he follows up his advantage. 

"You are doubtless aware that Sir Humphrey Bunn 
called upon me this morning to obtain my final 
answer with regard to Sir John Carew's bequest." 

"And you still disdain the gift?" She raises her 
tone a little superciliously. 

"I am to send my final decision this afternoon." 
Mr. Cruger takes up the form from his desk. "I was 
not in when Sir Humphrey came, or I should prob- 
ably have tendered him my written refusal then." 

"In case you are forfeiting this legacy through any 
feeling of delicacy towards me, I wish to reassure you. 
That, in fact, is the object of my visit. I want you to 
understand that if by any act short of robbery, I could 
secure this money, which was once mine by right of 
inheritance, I would do it, but as I cannot, I shall bear 
you no ill will." 
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She has softened the tone of her voice. She would 
like him to perceive that her quarrel — if she has one — 
is not with Beresford Cruger, but her father's heir. 

"You are very good, but I cannot pretend that I 
have been actuated by the generous motives that you 
would attribute to me. I have merely sought to main- 
tain the spirit of independence inculcated by my father, 
and to do as he would have wished. Mr. Barbury will 
bear me out when I say that hitherto I have had no 
intention of accepting this money, but within the last 
few hours, unfortunate circumstances have arisen 
which oblige me to think the matter over — in fact — 
to reconsider my refusal." 

"I am rather glad of that" — returns Miss Carew, 
"for seeing that I am cut off with — no — ^without the 
shilling, I would rather the money went to you, than 
to—" 

"Than to the other curiosities, eh?"says Mr. Cruger, 
completing the sentence. 

"How clever of you to know what I was going to 
say." She gives him a little challenging smile, and 
he perceives that if he intends indulging in repartee, 
he is likely to get the worst of it. 

"But is it possible that your father left you absolute- 
ly nothing at all?" — exclaims Mr. Barbury. 

"Oh yes" — ^airily — "he left me the whole of fifty 
pounds. He was particular to mention that it was for 
my mourning." She pauses and then goes on spirit- 
edly. "Do you know what I did with the money?" 

Neither Barbury nor Cruger can give a guess. 

"Well, I bought the brightest red gown I could 
find, with a hat and chiffon sunshade to match." 

"Chiffon?" — exclaims Beresford, gleefully! "Good 
for you." 

It may be remarked that he has not the faintest 
idea whether chiffon is an animal, vegetable, or 
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mineral substance, but that does not curb his enthu- 
siasm. 

"You look shocked, Mr. Barbury, but you see I 
am no hypocrite, and I vowed that I would not put on 
black clothes for a father whom I neither loved nor 
respected." 

"You have evidently repented." Mr. Barbury is 
looking at her dress. 

"Oh no. This" — sorrowfully touching her gown — 
"is for somebody else. The gentleman to whom I was 
betrothed. He met with a fatal accident while cross- 
ing the Alps in Swizterland about ten months ago. It 
was on his account that I was disinherited, and news 
of his death reached me three days after the reading 
of my father's will. So you see, I — er — I lost every- 
thing at once. He was an American, and I bought 
this mourning for him" — she turns to her cousin — 
"out of my father's fifty pounds." 

Beresford Cruger raises his eyebrows, and ventures 
to trust that her father has got a good heavy tomb- 
stone over him. And what does she intend to do 
when she returns to England? 

She does not quite know. She supposes she will 
have to look out for a situation. She cannot live on 
her friends any longer. 

"But my dear Miss Carew, what can you do?" asks 
the senior partner in some concern. 

"Nothing." 

"I am afraid that you will find the market a bit 
over crowded," remarks Mr. Cruger. 

"Now let me see" — she puts her forefinger to her 
forehead and knits her brow — "I can draw a bit — 
caricatures and things. I have been remarkably suc- 
cessful with queer old gentlemen." 

' Hm — " Barbury coughs. 
But they all look alike." 
Yes, there is a strong family resemblance among 
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queer old gentlemen" — obsen^es Beresford, his eyes 
studiously avoiding his partner. 

"Then I can balance a walking stick on my chin." 

Her cousin doubts if that occupation would prove 
remunerative. 

"And I can ride a horse barebacked." 

Mr. Barbury starts, and then it occurs to him that 
the state of semi-nudity refers to the horse. 

"And there is the list of my accomplishments. Oh, 
isn't it wretched to be a girl?" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MR. BARBURY PERCEIVES A WAY OUT OF THE 

DIFFICULTY. 

The foregoing question has been addressed to no- 
body in particular, but Mr. Barbury has taken it to 
himself, and he is trying to say something to console 
the fair speaker. He cannot altogether endorse her 
remark, for as a lawyer he feels, that never having ex- 
perienced the sensation she refers to, his evidence is 
worthless. 

Mr. Cruger is looking out of the window. His 
thoughts are still wandering. 

A peculiar transformation has come over him in 
the last ten minutes. It seems much longer ago than 
that, since this soft voiced,golden haired girl first ap- 
peared on the scene. How is it that he has been so 
indifferent to the fact that he has a cousin? No man 
worthy of the name can afford to ignore his women 
folk, especially when they are in trouble. 

Yes, it is clearly his duty — Yes, duty, that is the 
word. Duty to — he turns and looks seriously at the 
visitor, and she perceives that she has been the subject 
of his meditation. 

"Cousin Beatrice" — "I hope you don't mind me call- 
ing you Cousin Beatrice? I am very, very, sorry for 
you. More sorry than I can possibly tell you. It 
seems that there ought to be a possibility of setting 
this will aside — even now." 

She shakes her head. 
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"There is none whatever." 

"In any case" — he goes on hesitatingly — "now that 
I have — er — seen you, and heard the particulars of 
your story, I — er — it would be impossible — I could 
not accept this money, which ought to be yours." 

"By refusing it you do not benefit Miss Carew,'' 
observes the senior partner. "You merely provide a 
Museum for Antiquities." 

"True. Neither do I benefit Miss Carew by ac- 
cepting it." 

"That is where you are wrong. By accepting this 
legacy you might benefit Miss Carew and yourself 
equally." 

There is a gleam of sudden inspiration in Mr. Bar- 
bury's eye. 

"You forget, Peter, that the will specially prohibits 
me from sharing any portion of the inheritance with 
Beatrice Carew, my cousin." 

"That is so. But there is nothing said against your 
sharing it with — " 

Mr. Barbury takes a step forward, and thrusts his 
hand into the bosom of his coat. 

— "With Beatrice Carew your — your — ^wife!" 

If Mr. Barbury had suddenly fired off a rocket the 
effect upon his hearers could not have been more 
startling. 

Beresford, who has been standing face to face with 
his cousin is absolutely speechless with confusion. 

Miss Carew suddenly turns her back. Her cousin 
does the same. Then she swings round again. He 
follows suit. 

"I beg your pardon," jerks out the young lady. 

He begs hers. 

They request each other not to mention it. 

"Owing to one of the conditions" — resumes the 
business-like and unabashed lawyer — "Miss Carew 
would merely become Mrs, Carew. She wouldn't 
even have to change her name." 
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"Ha — ha." Mr. Cruger gives an imbecile sort of 
chuckle. He has never thought of that. ''Her pocket 
handkerchiefs would be all right." He frowns thought- 
fully as if this consideration put a different complex- 
ion on the whole affair. As a matter of fact he is so 
absolutely confused that he has no idea what he is do- 
ing or saying. 

Miss Carew regains her composure much more 
quickly. 

"Pray go on, Mr. Barbury." She looks at him as 
if she anticipated something very amusing indeed and 
would not miss it for the world. 

"I thank you — ^your honor" — he is about to add, 
but substitutes "Madame." 

Mr. Barbury has assumed all his legal dignity. The 
man has suddenly become merely the advocate. Miss 
Carew is his learned brother and Beresford is an obs- 
tinate jury, on whom he is determined to make an 
impression. To this end he takes a chair, which he 
places in front of him, so that the back forms a sort of 
desk or rail for his hands to rest on. Then he clears 
his throat and begins in a low voice with a gradual 
crescendo which promises well for the climax. 

"We find ourselves — I may say you find yourself" — 
here he glances at the jury — "in grave difficulties from 
which only a large sum of money can extricate you. 
That sum is yours provided you obey certain injunc- 
tions. The first of these is that you marry an English 
lady before your thirtieth birthday. In point of fact, 
before the day after to-morrow." 

Mr. Barbury takes a short breath and turns to the 
learned brother to see if she has got the full force ot 
his remarks up to now. 

"Well" — ^resuming his address to the jury — "you 
don't happen to number an English lady among your 
acquaintances. To seek among strangers would neces- 
sitate your revealing your private affairs. With Miss 
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Carew no explanation would be necessary. In her 
own person she would furnish you with the means of 
gaining your uncle's legacy. She would also place 
it in your power to right the wrong inflicted on her 
by an unnatural parent." 

Mr. Barbury saws the air with his fist. 

"In fact you would both be provided for, in a man- 
ner that could not have been improved upon had your 
uncle" — here he gesticulates violently towards the 
jury — "and your father" — another gesture not quite 
• so violent towards the learned brother — "done — ^his — 
simple — duty." 

Mr. Barbury reaches his climax and rounds up with 
a flourish. Then he produces a handkerchief from his 
pocket and mops his forehead. 

"Peter is a wonder," murmurs Mr. Cruger ad- 
miringly to himself. 

"Does your partner expect us to take him serious- 
ly?" asks the young lady. 

"Exactly. Peter, do you intend us to take you 
seriously?" 

"Assuredly," responds the other, taking some 
papers and going towards the private room. "And 
if you have not come to m.y way of thinking in five 
minutes, I shall have a very insignificant opinion of 
you both." 

Mr. Barbury disappears so abruptly that in their ef- 
forts to detain him, the cousins make a simultaneous 
movement towards the door. A collision ensues and 
this does not tend to lesson the general embarrass- 
ment. 

Again they beg each others' pardon. 

And again they desire each other not to mention it. 

This absurd repetition of their former apology serves 
to break the ice. Beatrice whose sense of humour has 
gained for her the somewhat awed admiration of her 
immediate circle, can stand it no longer. She bursts 
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into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. The absurdity of 
the situation becomes more and more apparent to her 
and she leans against the door jamb for support. 

She has a very musical laugh. Perhaps that is why 
Beresford Cruger encourages her to go on. 

"That's right" — he cries — "laugh — keep it up." 

'T really cannot help myself — returns the girl, 
catching her breath for a moment. 

"I am glad of that — ^because it shows that you are 
not offended. Peter is crazy, you know. He means 
well, but he's crazier than any number of loons. You 
are quite sure that you are not angry?" 

"Angry? Who could be angry? The thing is 
absolutely grotesque." She doesn't mean to be 
personal, but she has unintentionally glanced at Mr. 
Cruger, and he shifts uneasily, 

"Ha-ha-ha." She has broken out again. "I never 
heard such a ridiculous proposition in my life." 

"Neither did I" — ^assents Mr. Cruger, joining in the 
laugh as if the real essence of the thing is now be- 
coming apparent. 

Miss Beatrice does not seem disposed to share the 
joke however, for she turns upon him rather abruptly. 

She can scarcely see what he has to laugh at. 

Of course not, no more does he now, he comes to 
think of it for he might do worse. 

She glares at him. 

He means she might do worse ! 

Her expression changes to one of doubt, but he 
does not mean to say that he would — ? 

Not knowing what kind of reply is expected of him, 
he chooses the very last. Of course he would not. 
It isn't likely that he would so far forget himself as — 
he means that she would so far forget herself — he 
comes to a sudden halt, and she observes that he seems 
strangely undecided as to what he really does wish to 
say.. 
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On the contrary he knows perfectly well what he 
wishes to say, but he gets tangled up in saying it. 
Perhaps, if she turned her head the other way, he 
might get along better. 

How very foolish! The reproof is only in her 
words, and he continues his endeavour to explain. 

She has no idea how keenly he feels in this matter. 
He is the only man left in the family, and it is quite 
natural that he should regard it as an unqualified dis- 
grace, that a girl brought up as she has been, should 
be cast adrift on her own resources. And so, he re- 
peats, that if there were anything at all that he could 
do — any sacrifice that — 

He pauses — ^he is in deep water again. Beatrice 
throws him a rope. "Does he mean that he would be 
willing to marry her?" 

Yes! He blushes. "If she were to ask — ^he means 
if he were ask." Again she comes to his rescue. 

Then he has no ties of any sort? He shakes his 
head. None. 

And he would do this for the sake of restoring to her 
part of that which her father had robbed her of? 

Her voice has sunk almost to a whisper. 

"Oh no!" She must not give him that credit. As 
Mr. Barbury just now remarked, the benefit would be 
mutual. 

Still she cannot see, but that it would be a great 
sacrifice on his part, for of course the marriage could 
be nothing more than a mere form. 

Her heart lies buried among the Swiss glaciers. 

Mr. Cruger doesn't appear to mind this. He reflects, 
that kept in such a nice cool spot, no further com- 
bustion is likely to take place. He shivers though as 
he replies, "of course." 

"Mr. Cruger" — she goes on, in a tone that does not 
quite accord with her formal manner of addressing 
him. "I have taken a sisterly liking to you" — ^he 
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looks Up, thankful for small mercies — "after me, you 
are the next of kin, and justice demands that you 
should come at least before the Archeological Society. 
Your partner hints at some financial difficulty that 
suddenly obliges you to consider my father's bequest. 
You have left it so late, however, that there is little 
chance of your being able to fulfil the absurd condi- 
tions. In short, without my aid, the obstacles are 
practically insurmountable. Mr. Barbury has sug- 
gested a way out of the difficulty, and if you are willing 
then — so am I." 

"That is awfully good of you." He takes her ex- 
tended hand. 

"Not at all. Do not let us misunderstand each 
other. You would confer more than you would gain. 
I should have an income and the protection of your 
name. In return you would obtain the money you 
require and your freedom would not be interfered 
with, for of course, we should stipulate to go our 
separate ways, and neither to bind the other." 

"Of course."' Beresford Cruger is studying the pat- 
tern of the carpet. 

"There is only one other consideration. You 
might" — she pauses, and he looks up questioningly — 
"you might — no" — she is studying him closely. "You 
don't look like a man who is in danger of falling in 
love." 

And if I did?" quietly. 

Then we should have to think of some plan by 
which you could be freed." Again she pauses. "You 
promise to let me have your entire confidence?" 

"I promise. And you?" 

"Oh, there is still less danger for me. I shall al- 
ways have his memory." 

Beresford wonders where he himself is to come in, 
and whether in view of his very chilly prospect, he 
could not rake up something in the shape of a memory 
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for himself. His cogitations are interrupted by the 
reappearance of the senior partner, who thinks that he 
has left Beatrice and her cousin together long enough. 

"You will be pleased to hear" — says that young 
lady, greeting him with affability, "that Mr. Cruger 
and I have decided to adopt your suggestion." 

Mr. Barbury beams. His temptation is about to be 
removed. He has escaped another pitfall. 

"I think" — continues Miss Carew — "that outside of 
ourselves no one need be the wiser for this arrange- 
ment. Of course Sir Humphrey and Lady Bunn will 
have to be told, but I undertake that they shall be quite 
amenable. Indeed they ought to feel inexpressibly 
relieved, for I know that I must have put them to 
considerable expense, since they took me under their 
wing." 

Mr. Barbury expresses his opinion that the obliga- 
tion is on the other side. He presumes that the Bunns 
are childless. 

"Oh no." She explains that Sir Humphrey has a 
son who is expected home from College shortly, and 
that is why she made up her mind to seek employment. 
Lady Bunn who is Sir Humphrey's second wife and 
very much his junior has been most kind to her, but 
she has no intention of wearing out her welcome. 

"What shall I do about this paper?" asks Mr. Cru- 
ger, at his desk. 

"Tear it up and write out another. A letter of ac- 
ceptance. Miss Carew will take it to Sir Humphrey 
this afternoon together with your marriage certificate." 

"Marriage certificate!" gasps Beresford and his 
cousin, simultaneously. 

"Certainly" — Peter Barbury frowns impatiently. 
"You are going to get married, are you not? And 
have the goodness to remember that this young lady 
has got to go to Boston in a few hours, and you must 
not detain her. She and I will go over to the Mayor's 
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office and make all the arrangements. You will fol- 
low as soon as you have written that letter. Come, 
Miss Carew." 

There is no resisting his business like authority. She 
halts at the door. 

"One moment, Mr. Barbury" — she returns to Beres- 
ford Cruger's desk. "I am going to share my snow- 
drops with you." She takes the flowers from her 
waist and separates them into two bunches. "The 
lambs are always decorated for the sacrifice, you 
know." 

"But I thought that it was usually only one lamb 
that was sacrificed — I mean one at a time." 

"That is the rule, but there is nothing like compan- 
ionship in misery to fortify one." 

"True" — ^he says, taking the flowers, "a double 
event does make it cosier." He gives her an odd 
little smile. "Won't you shake hands with me, and — 
and— and wish me joy?" 

"Certainly"— extending her hand timidly — "I hope 
that you will be very — very" — there doesn't seem to 
be any word for it — "jolly." 

An impatient cough from the senior partner puts 
an end to these felicitations. 

"I don't know when I have envied any one as I 
envy Cruger," gallantly remarks Mr. Barbury, lead- 
ing his charge to the door. "Ah, if it were not for my 
affliction. Do you know" he goes on confidentially — 
"that your's is the only voice that ever — ^" 

"Peter"— exclaims the junior partner sternly. 

Mr. Barbury coughs, then proceeds to assure the 
lady that he is an old fool, nothing but an old fool. 

He holds the door open for her to pass out, then he 
glances at Beresford who is threatening him with all 
sorts of meaning gestures. 

"Peter" — in a loud whisper — "don't you get too 
sympathetic with — ^with — ^my wife." 
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But the sudden total loss of hearing which so often 
assails that gentleman now causes him to depart with- 
out making any response. 

"Peter is a marvel," says Mr. Cruger, reflectively. 
Snow-drops/' He is fixing the flowers in his coat. 
Hm — nice warm nuptial offering. Who would have 
thought that I could have such a pretty cousin." 

He looks in the mirror to see if he can trace the 
faintest resemblance in his own features. No, there 
isn't an atom of likeness. 

Mr. Cruger has no pretensions to good looks, and 
he sighs as he turns away in disgust and goes to his 
desk. 

"Now, to settle that Archeological Society in one 
round." 

My dear Sir Humphrey Bitnn: — 

"I regret that my unavoidable absence when you did me 
the honor to call upon me this morning, prevented me from 
acquainting you with the very sudden change in my pecuniaiy 
affairs. This change compels me to revoke the decision 
which I have hitherto led you to believe was final. I have 
made up my mind to accept my uncle's legacy, and in con- 
formity with the requirements of his will, I am this after- 
noon to marry a lady of English birth, who will herself con- 
vey to you the proof of the ceremony. I shall leave town 
to-night for Canada, there to relinquish my nationality, 
and—" 

Beresford Cruger lays down the pen and starts to 
his feet. In his minds's eye he sees his father before 
him. The kindly, affectionate man, whose sturdy 
patriotism had caused him to be revered by all his 
countrymen. 

"What has Uncle Sam ever done to me?" mutters 
the young man. "No! Til be hanged if I — " 

Before he can complete the sentence. Otto Stroble 
bursts into the room in a state of wild excitement. 
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"It IS all out, Cniger/' He begins to whistle 
Yankee Doodle. 

What is out?" 

The Evening Echo" — ^vociferates Mr. Stroble, pul- 
ling a newspaper from his pocket — "Listen 1" 

LIGHT ON THE MYSTERIOUS SUICIDE I 

Brown betrayed his Trust. The Chapins Ruined I 

Their Bonds liave Disappeared. Barbury and 

Cruger strangely Silent. Believed to be 

in the Swindle. 

"It is a lie!" — cries Beresford Cruger. 

"What?" 

"That report has got to be contradicted. We have 
found the Bonds. Send Lucas off to the Associated 
Press." 

Mr. Stroble resumes his interrupted musical ex- 
ercises as he darts into the inner office. 

Cruger throws himself into his chair and once more 
takes up his pen — "relinquish my nationality" — ^he re- 
peats the sentence, grinding out the words between his 
closed teeth. He continues to write rapidly for some 
moments. 

Presently Mr. Stroble, still whistling the National 
refrain, returns from delivering his message, and see- 
ing that his friend is busy, he amuses himself by study- 
ing his map of Carbon Centre. 

His whistle is very shrill now. He has got into the 
variations, but there is enough of the original melody 
distinguishable to cause Mr. Cruger considerable per- 
turbation. 

"For Heaven's sake, Otto, can't you whistle some 
other tune?" 

Mn Stroble stops in the middle of a bar as if he 
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were an organ grinder, and some one had thrown him 
a coin. 

"Three hundred thousand dollars" — says Beresford, 
musingly — "One hundred and fifty for her and the 
same for me. Eighty thousand of mine must go 
to pay off" — ^he suddenly remembers that he is not 
alone, and leaves that part of his speech uncompleted. 
The question is, what is to be done with the surplus? 

He glances at Mr. Stroble. 

'Say, Otto. Is your Opera House still for sale?" 

'Yes. Why?" 

Well, I guess I'll buy it" — Cruger rises and seals 
his letter — ^"You see I have come into money, and I 
am going to send it out West to grow up with the 
country." 

"Colosjo/! Now, I will match you for dinner." 

Beresford Cruger shakes his head and explains that 
he has a pressing engagement with his friend the 
Mayor, and that he has to start for Montreal by-and- 
bye. 
* "Montreal?" 

Yes. He is about to become a blooming Britisher. 
If the other does not believe him, he may observe — 

Mr. Cruger stoops and turns his trowsers up, and 
before Mr. Stroble can recover from astonishment he 
is alone in the office, while his friend is strutting down 
the street with a celerity in keeping with his errand. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONFETTI DAY. 

It is March again — one year later, but our scene is 
shifted. We are now many miles from Courtland 
Street, New York. We have exchanged our glittering 
blue sky for one that is many degrees softer in tone. 
It is almost mauve, with here and there little flecks of 
yellow and gold. There is a genial warmth in the 
Southern wind, which comes in gentle puffs across the 
Mediterranean Sea, making little eddies in the shallow 
pools left by the receding tide, for this vast expanse of 
water has a tide, notwithstanding popular impression 
to the contrary. 

On the land our eyes are greeted by early summer 
foliage, and it is hard for us Northeners to realize that 
it is really only March. 

In the gardens surrounding the beautiful villas and 
public establishments are orange and magnolia trees 
and slender vines already in blossom. 

On the promenade flower sellers are staggering 
under the weight of their fragrant merchandise. In 
the public gardens near the band stands are a number 
of invalid carriages. They do not all contain invalids. 

Indeed, a valetudinarian air has here many votaries, 
among those who find a difficulty in attracting atten- 
tion otherwise. 

Each chair is decorated with the occupant's favourite 
flower. So also is each phaeton, victoria, landau, etc., 
and as they move slowly along the parade they look 
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to the observer at a little distance like one long 
variegated ribbon. In fact so close are they that the 
horses tossing their flower bedecked heads cannot help 
distributing their petals over the inmates of the pre- 
ceding vehicle. 

Each floral shower brings forth a little scream of de- 
light from parties of gaily dressed girls whose 
chaperons sit smiling under the protection of large 
parasols. 

A holiday atmosphere encompasses the whole town, 
all of which means that we are in Nice during the 
famous Flower Carnival. 

This is Confetti day, and the streets are strewn with 
tiny paper pellets, mostly pink and white. Gamins are 
out in great force and "charite, charite," is the one 
monotonous cry as they run begging, cajoling, stand- 
ing on their heads, and indulging in any other 
acrobatic feat which occurs to them as being likely to 
draw the coin of the country to their feet. 

Their efforts are more than ordinarily successful this 
morning, for there is a gay crowd on the walks and 
drives, and gay crowds will always pay more to rid 
themselves of a momentary nuisance than they will 
to encourage honest thrift, hence the yearly increase 
of the nuisance. 

The urchins dart hither and thither, dodging in be- 
tween the horse's legs, and under the carriages in quest 
of the silver pieces. These shining rewards are par- 
ticularly discouraging to the followers of legitimate 
trade, and the vendors of flowers, flags, souvenirs, and 
sweer comestibles, look on with moody countenances 
and resolve within themselves to forsake commerce 
for art, when the next Carnival shall come round. 

Close to the Jardin Publique there is a small 
secluded Hotel half hidden by vines and creepers. 
Small orange trees set in tubs stand on stone pedestals 
near the principal entrance, and here and there on the 
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lawn — or square in front is a piece of more or less 
mutilated statuary. 

These marble gentry have their defects artfully con- 
cealed to-day by their holiday attire, wreaths or bands, 
as the case may require, of artificial flowers with an 
occasional natural bud introduced seemingly for the 
purpose of showing up the counterfeit character of the 
general scheme. 

As a tribute to his foreign guests the proprietor has 
made a great display with flags, notably the English, 
Russian and American. These are suspended, not 
only by the regular staffs, but are hung on lines and 
stretched from tree to tree, thus forming a canopy 
over the rustic seats which furnish the little public 
garden, or strolling ground in front of the hostelry. 

From this spot a particularly good view of the 
grand procession may be obtained, and Monsieur le 
Proprietaire expects to recoup himself to-day for the 
losses of last summer's entire season. 

To this end he has a number of little marble topped 
tables put outside, and the waiters are instructed to 
make their rounds every few minutes if only to polish 
the tables. 

All sorts of people are to be seen hereabouts in all 
sorts of dress and attitudes. 

Would-be convalescents — ^won't be convalescent — 
vigorous young boys — vigorous old boys, city people 
— country people, visitors who have come to do the 
Carnival, and people who have come to do the 
visitors. 

The latter class is largely represented. They are 
mostly well dressed men of quiet — almost taciturn 
bearing, and they stand apart jotting down an oc- 
casional entry in their note books. 

There is a fine band playing in the Jardin Publique, 
and the strollers cease their animated conversation 
every now and then when some popular air falls on 
their ears. 
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Among the gaily dressed ladies who have sought 
this particular retreat in order to sit down are Miss 
Carola Chapin and her niece Bertha. 

The latter carries a letter. She has had it in her 
possession since early morning and it still remains un- 
opened. 

Bertha hates letters, they always contain such a 
number of questions. This one is from Mr. Stroble. 
He and she have just effected their tenth reconcilia- 
tion since we last saw them, and Miss Chapin the elder, 
is fairly gasping for American news. 

It is nearly six months since the Chapins left New 
York on their first European trip, planned by Miss 
Carola, the moment Mr. Cruger had set her niece's 
mind at rest with regard to their financial affairs, for 
with all her friendly feelings towards the defunct man 
of business there was a time, immediately after his dis- 
appearance when doubts of his integrity arose in 
Georgia's mind quite against her will. 

This temporary faithlessness has caused her Aunt 
the keenest anguish, and on the ocean passage she has 
added many a tear to the briny deep while she has 
gazed upon the rushing water, wondering if she might 
perchance be crossing his grave. 

"Oh, do open the letter" — says Miss Carola — "for I 
want to know how Otto's Stove Polish is turning out." 

Stove Polish is one of Mr. Stroble's very latest 
enterprises. 

Bertha reluctantly complies. 

"You will be able to ask him" — she says presently, 
glancing up from the letter — "for he will be here to- 
day, or to-morrow." 

"What? Why, when did he sail?" 

"Evidently on the same ship that brought this." 
She is frowning. 

What is the matter?" 

'Otto wants me to learn to ride horseback, and he 
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knows that horses make me so nervous. Oh dear, 
what a noise." 

Some effectively decorated carriage has appeared on 
the drive, and the driver is being cheered. 

The groups begin to move away in the direction of 
the sound. 

"See how the Grand stand is filling up," exclaims 
Miss Carola. "It will soon be impossible to reach 
our seats. Mr. Barbury is very late." 

"Bother Mr. Barbury. If we had not met him in 
Paris, we should never have been induced to come to 
this Babel of a place." 

Bertha chooses a comfortable comer in one of the 
rustic seats. 

"He would have called for us in the Hotel," con- 
tinues the other, complacently ignoring her niece's 
complaint — "if he hadn't been obliged to go to the 
railway station to meet his partner. Mr. Cruger — I 
mean Mr. Carew, has been spending a few weeks in 
Switzerland, combining pleasure and business — ^you 
know, and he is to join Mr. Barbury here so that they 
may go home together." 

"I wonder what Georgia is doing," observes Bertha, 
quite resolved to show no interest in the affairs of 
Messrs. Barbury and Carew. 

"Oh, making herself conspicuous, no doubt. It is 
no use my talking to her, for any girl who will go on 
a two days' coaching trip unchaperoned, with a party 
of absolute strangers, is lost to all sense of decency." 

"Oh, I don't see that that follows," protests Bertha 
mildly, "there were plenty of ladies in the party — 
married ladies." 

"But to make matters worse your sister drove the 
coach the entire way." Bertha gives a little nervous 
shudder. "Her exploit is the talk of the entire 
Promenade des Anglais." 

It is almost unnecessary to state that Miss Carola 
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Chapin was not invited to make one of the party re- 
ferred to. Hence her strong disapprobation of the 
whole affair. 

"I wouldn't let it worry me if I were you, Auntie. 
Georgia is perfectly able to look after herself, though 
it is incomprehensible how one can derive any enjoy- 
ment from being perched up on a dangerous jolting 
coach. I am glad you and I did not go. They asked 
me" — ^with a sly look at Miss Carola — *'but I told them 
that I hated all that sort of thing. You ought to be 
very glad that your picnicking days are over. Refus- 
ing invitations is almost as much bother as accepting 
them." 

Bertha closes her eyes in tranquil satisfaction. The 
band has an interval. 

One would suppose that to a person of such a nerv- 
ous temperament as Bertha lays claim to, the Aunt 
with her petty grievances — ^general loquacity and 
ardent longings, would be a source of continual ir- 
ritation, but such is not the case. 

Bertha possesses the useful faculty of being able to 
shut her ears to any harangue that threatens to be- 
come tedious, and for the rest her Aunt's companion- 
ship is useful. She acts as a sort of mental buffer be- 
tween Miss Bertha and the outside world, and where 
under ordinary circumstances that young lady would 
be called upon to exercise her conversational powers, 
she can always rest in the background with the as- 
surance that her Aunt will talk for both. 

Thus each plays the part she prefers, and the 
younger gains a reputation for extreme modesty, 
which is in itself a comfortable possession. 

Indeed Bertha Chapin is continually being held up 
as an example of all the feminine virtues, by chiding 
mothers, whose offspring are inclined to push them- 
selves forward. 

Georgia has suffered a great deal from ennui during 
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their first few weeks on the Continent. Her effort 
to introduce a spirit of sociability into her family has 
met with flat failure. Her ideas of pleasure are so 
directly opposed to those of her relatives. She detests 
novel reading, and afternoon naps on the sofa strike 
her as wanton waste of time. 

Still, it is difficult for a girl who revels in riding, 
driving, rowing, tennis and golf to indulge in these 
pastimes quite aJone. Nor can she go about like the 
bad little truant boy in the story book imploring 
bipeds, quadrupeds, and winged insects to come and 
play with her. 

I often thought that the author of that tale weakened 
his moral when he showed that every one except the 
bad little boy remained indifferent to the glories of 
nature on a summer's afternoon. 

Since coming to Nice however, Georgia has really 
had some fun, owing to the chance introduction to the 
party of people just now alluded to by the elder Miss 
Chapin. 

"It is nearly two o'clock" — remarks that lady, rest- 
lessly scanning the strollers on the Promenade. 
"Georgia certainly said she would meet us at the place 
where the statues were, and there they are," pointing 
with her yellow parasol to a crouching Venus, whose 
stony infant is represented by two fat legs and half of 
a shoulder blade, with a bunch of evergreens stuck 
on top in lieu of a head. 

The placid contentment on the marble face of the 
happy mother is possibly attributable to the lady's 
having lost both her eyes. 

"Good gracious! Do look at that gown." 

Bertha rises lazily as Miss Carola adjusts her glasses. 

"Why— it is Lady Bunn." 

"And who is Lady Bunn?" asks Bertha disinterest- 
edly. 

The lady who comes so often to our Hotel to visit 
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that English girl. Our Concierge told me all about 
her. I don't think much of her taste. The idea of 
mixing bright red with black and white. It looks as 
if she had gone into mourning and then repented. 
Who is the young man, I wonder? She seems very 
intimate with him." 

Another long survey. 

"Her husband has been suddenly called to London. 
Convenient, no doubt." 

If Bertha chose she might vouchsafe some informa- 
tion regarding the young man. She hesitates a mo- 
ment and then decides that it would be altogether too 
much trouble. 

"Here comes Georgia now"— she says instead, and 
they depart from their shelter just as a tall, aristocratic 
looking lady of about thirty-five years, accompanied 
by a young man clad in unmistakably English clothes, 
appears between the trees. 

The young man gives Bertha Chapin a courteous 
glance of recognition and raises his hat as both ladies 
pass on to the Promenade. 

"Who is your friend, Willie?" 

"That is Miss Chapin. Isn't she a stunner? I 
took her home from the Concert last night." 

"Good gracious !" exclaims Lady Bunn, flicking the 
confetti from her gown — she has been pelted on the 
promenade — "aren't you just a little — " 

"Oh, but Ma, we are old friends. I met her first, 
two days ago. Yes, it was quite an adventure. You 
see, I happened to be studying the old fountain in the 
Place des Phociens. Right opposite to me there was 
a young lady with a guide book. She was studying 
the fountain too. Presently there was an excited row 
between two guides. They began to fight. I jumped 
in and interferred, pummelled them both and sent 
them home. That done, I noticed among the crowd 
a young lady in hysterics, it was the young lady with 
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the guide book. I brought her to, and took her 
home. We exchanged cards and last night, 1 
managed to get properly presented. She is a regular 
sport, Ma. I have been hearing all about her this 
morning. It seems she lately drove a four horse 
coach thirty-five miles in three hours. Ah, that is 
my sort," and William Bunn rubs his hands glee- 
fully. 

He is a tall slender boy, with a good natured face, 
and muscles that show which part of his collegiate 
training has occupied most of his time. 

"I shall have to find out if the young lady is eligible." 

"Hang it, Ma, don't be a cad." 

"My dear boy, you've got to marry money— or 
brains — it really doesn't matter which, but one or the 
other you must secure, for you are awfully short, you 
know." 

She shakes her head despondently. He begins to 
protest. 

"Oh, you have your strong points. Football — 
steeple chasing — ^and stopping fights, but these ac- 
complishments are not likely to be especially useful 
to you in the ministry." 

"I don't know so much about that. There is fight- 
ing enough going on in the church. If I can settle it 
I shall be the right man in the right place. But just 
fancy. Ma" — his thoughts reverting to the subject 
nearest his heart — "A girl who can drive a three horse 
coach four miles in thirty-five hours" — His step 
mother laughs — "No, no, the other way about, you 
know." 

"Where is Mrs. Carew? asks Lady Bunn. She 
thinks it advisable to change the subject. 
'Gone to get in the procession." 
'Ah, there is her landau now. Isn't it exquisite? 
You can scarcely see the wheels for violets. She is 
sure to get the prize." 
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This opinion appears to be general, for a shout goes 
up as a pair of cream colored ponies draw their fair 
burden in front of the spectators. 

"Poor Beatrice, it is such a relief to see her begin- 
ning to enjoy life once more." 

"Hallo!" cries Willie — "they are hoisting the 
English Royal Standard." 

"Then some one belonging to the Royal family 
must have arrived." 

"Where are those boys with the flowers. Hi, 
gargon!" 

Willie raises his hand, and immediately he and his 
step-mother are surrounded by a crowd of piping 
urchins. 

^'Les bouquets pour la bataille des fleurs" 

**Les petits bouquets.'' 

*'Les petits drapeaux." 

*'Les drapeaux de tous les nations,*' 

**Tres bon marchf, madame." 

"Here, Ma, every one must flourish his banner to 
day." And Willie Bunn picks out two little medals, 
stamped with the design of the British flag. His 
choice is not lost upon the youthful salesman, who im- 
mediately sizes up his foreigner and doubles the usual 
prices of his stock in trade. 

''Deux bouquets, oui milord,'' 

''Conibien tout a fait?" asks Willie. 

"Cinq francs seulement, milord," 

"It is nearly two o'clock. We had better get in our 
places?" says Lady Bunn, "and remember you mustn't 
toss a single flower till the gun goes oflf." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GIRL IN THE LANDAU. 

The blind Venus and her mythological associates 
have been alone for about five minutes. 

The waiters following the example of their cus- 
tomers, have wandered to the edge of their domain to 
have a look at the crowds on the Promenade. 

The swell of voices is increasing to a din. The 
sound has penetrated to the breakfast room of the 
hotel where a solitary gentleman lingers over his coffee 
and cigarette. 

"What is the excitement?" he asks of the waiter. 

"Monsieur means the hurrah? That is the proces- 
sion. Monsieur has not seen the Carnival before? 
Ah — ^then Monsieur should go out at once. It is 
grande — ^big — fine." 

Pageantry has apparently little attraction for the 
gentleman, for he shows no sign of moving from his 
comfortable seat. 

He is reading the "New York Herald," and having 
reached the last column of the advertisement sheets, he 
turns to the title page with the seeming intention of 
starting all over again. This design is frustrated by 
Monsieur the proprietor, who trusts that the gentle- 
man has done him the honor to find his breakfast 
satisfactory. 

"Yes, the breakfast was satisfactory." 

The proprietor is charmed. He has not then lived 
in vain. His countenance expresses this, and more. 
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Will Monsieur be graciously inclined to finish his 
coffee out in the garden, where the beautiful sun- 
shine provided at considerable expense is now on 
view for the delectation of his guests? 

"Here, Alphonse — Emilel" 

Ten thousand pardons, but it cannot be permitted 
that the gentleman should carry his own coffee cup. 

Mr. Beresford Carew, for he is the gentleman, 
decided that it is easier to give in than to argue, so 
he resigns himself to be led whither the proprietor 
may please. 

There is a slight though distinct change in the ap- 
pearance of the junior partner of the Courtland Street 
law firm, though it would be difficult for the ordinary 
observer to determine wherein the alteration lies. 

The gentleman has a new name. True. But he has 
borne that upon his cards long enough to have grown 
used to it, nor can the improvement in his financial 
affairs fully account for the quiet, subdued, semi-mis- 
anthropic manner which has replaced his former bou- 
yant restlessness. 

There is a look of expectancy in his eyes, sometimes 
hopeful, more often hopeless. 

On reaching the garden he casts himself on a seat 
presided over by Bacchus, whose watchful eye must be 
seriously offended by the small cup of black coffee, 
minus Cognac, which Alphonse has placed on the 
little table. 

At this moment the band on the Promenade strikes 
up with "God Save the Queen." 

"They know that I have arrived," murmurs Mr. 
Carew, glancing at his lately acquired English frock 
coat and patent leather boots. 

"That John Bull anthem is getting to be a little bit 
of a chestnut. I had it at Geneva — ^at Cowes — ^at — " 
he pauses. 

There is a shout on the Promenade and a middle 
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aged gentleman seeking to escape from a crowd of 
street urchins, rushes into the garden endeavoring 
to shake off the paper pellets with which he is covered. 

"Don't mind a little thing like that, Peter"— ob- 
serves Mr. Carew — "I got a peck of it down my back 
this morning." 

He rises and approaches the new comer with out- 
stretched hands. 

"Well, you are a nice one" — exclaims Mr. Barbury. 
"Here have I been cooling my heels at the railway sta- 
tion for the last half hour. What did you mean by 
saying that you would arrive at one thirty?" 

"I did arrive at one thirty. I suppose I must have 
left out the A. M. Well, I secured you a good night's 
rest, which I'm darned if I've been able to get amid 
this infernal racket. By the way, have you any in- 
fluence over those musicians?" 

The brass band is now struggling with the second 
part of the English national anthem. 

"Oh, don't be alarmed, it is not for you, but for your 
sovereign. Her Most Gracious, etc." 

Mr. Barbury makes a satirical bow. 

"What — is she here too? Peter, she has been every- 
where that I have been for the last six weeks. I think 
the Prince of Wales ought to talk to her about it, and 
let her know that I am a married man." 

"Eh?" 

"A married man. Married for a whole year and 
never had a cross word with my wife. How is that 
for a record, Peter?" 

"A marriage of your kind has its distinct ad- 
vantages" — ^remarks Mr. Barbury choosing a cushion- 
ed seat — "I wonder if we should know her ao-ain" — 
reflectively. 

"Know who?" 

"Your wife — ^Mrs. Beresford Carew." 

**We know her again? Since when have we be- 
come partners in my marriage?" 
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"Pshaw — B, man who has neither seen nor heard 
from his wife since the hour he married her, cannot 
be said to have any proprietary rights." 

"But I have heard from her. Oh yes — she sent me 
a card at Christmas. One of those things with a 
frosted church steeple in the distance. She seems to 
have a natural inclination towards chilly subjects." 

A wistful expression comes into his eyes. 

"I wonder if her heart still lies buried among the 
Swiss glaciers. Well" — Mr. Carew changes his tone, 
as he strikes a match on Cupid's foot — "how did you 
leave things in New York?" 

"All right. Shafer is in charge. I have agreed to 
take his affairs in hand when he goes off in July. But 
tell me about Lucerne. I suppose that letter was a 
canard?" 

"Not altogether. Some man named Brown had 
certainly given a bad cheque for the bill, but as I 
pointed out to the credulous Swiss, Brown is not alto- 
gether an uncommon name, and even if the man did 
belong to New York, there was nothing to connect 
him with our Brown, who to the best of my belief was 
never in Switzerland in his life." 

"Do you know, Berry, I had the queerest experience 
last night. I could have sworn that I saw him here 
at one of the gaming tables." 

"Who— the Swiss landlord?" 
'No — Egerton Brown himself." 
What had you been drinking?" 
'Nothing." 

"Ah, that accounts for it. It is dangerous to drop 
a habit too suddenly." 

"After the game" — continues Mr. Barbury, ignoring 
this persiflage — "I searched the entire place, but he 
had disappeared in the crowd." 

"Ah, returned to his coral reef at the bottom of the 
Atlantic, no doubt. Poor old Brown. It seems im- 
possible that he can have been dead a year," 
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The presence of the two foreigners is now discovered 
by a passing flower seller, and the retreat is immediate- 
ly invaded. 

''Charite—chariter 

' Les bouquets pour la bataUle des Heurs.'* 

''Les Violettesr 

''Les Bouton de Roses.'^ 

"Les Drapeaux.*' 

"Here, have a flag with me, Peter" — ^and Mr. Carew 
chooses a "Stars and Stripes" medal from the collec- 
tion and presents it to his partner. 

''Vive rAmeriqueV yells the diminutive huckster. 

Mr. Carew covers his ears with his hands. The 
young Philistine thinks he has given offense and 
hastens to redeem himself. 

''Voil&y m'sieur, Vive PAnglaisl" he cries, pinning 
the St. George's cross to Beresford's coat. 

"That's right — rub it in" — ^returns the ex-American 
citizen, and he proceeds to purchase as many 
bouquets— or as few as he can get off with. 

He has accumulated an armful when a violent report 
is heard which clears the atmosphere in more senses 
than one. 

The beggars and vendors scatter, and make helter 
skelter for the Promenade. Their commercial in- 
stincts forgotten in the excitement of the moment. 

"What is that?" 

"It must be the two o'clock gun." 

"Yes, the big procession has started" — says Mr. 
Barbury. 

The two men are leaning over the slender railing 
which pretends to separate the lawn from the public 
ground beyond. 

"Ah, now that is what I call artistic." 

Mr. Barbury raises his field-glasses and inspects the 
coach which has called forth his commendation, until 
it is out of sight. 
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"Look, Berry, look/' 

But Mr. Carew's gaze is fixed upon another vehicle 
which is slightly in the rear. He gets animated in his 
turn. 

'See that one, Peter. A beauty, and no mistake." 

What— the landau with the girl?'' 

'No, the girl with the landau. They are pelting her 
with lilies and violets to match her decorations. I 
must have a shy." And he chooses a bunch of violets 
from his plentiful supply. 

'How is that?" 

'One strike" — returns Mr. Barbury, growing quite 
excited. "Try again.* 






"One siriKc — reiu 

■ 

"Where is she now?" 

"Why there. Just in front of the tandem." 



Thus directed Mr. Carew ventures once more, and 
misses his aim. 

"Ah, she is gone." 

His interest in the spectacle is at an end, and he 
turns away, tossing his remaining bouquets on the 
nearest bench. 

"What a crowd" — exclaims the elder man, still look- 
ing on. 

"Oh yes. We are all here, including the world and 
his wife and his mother-in-law." 

"Good gracious, here comes what's — his — name," 
cries Mr. Barbury — "how in the world does he come 
to be over here?" 

It is always a source of surprise to a tourist to learn 
that another has availed himself of certain travelling 
facilities which up to that moment he had regarded as 
his own exclusive discovery. He usually vents his 
astonishment by remarking that the world is a very 
small place after all, and he pronounces this opinion 
with an impressiveness that ought to be reserved for 
original observations. 

"And who the deuce is what's — ^his — name?" 
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Before Mr. Barbury can reply, the object of his 
special attention has caught sight of him, and is now 
waving his arms in vivacious greeting. The next 
moment he has struggled through the crowd and is 
shaking hands with both partners at once. 

It is Mr. Otto Stroble. 

His flow of animal spirits shows no diminution. 

"Barbury — congratulate me ! It is on again. Have 
you seen Bertha? We made it up by letter. To think 
of finding you here. It has taken my breath away. 
And Cruger too — " 

"Not Cruger now, but Carew, you know. Beres- 
ford Carew" — says that gentleman — "but what is the 
news? How goes the Brewery?" 

"Goes? It is gone!" 

Mr. Stroble opens his round eyes very wide and 
whistles a sort of burial chant. 

"Yes, I have exchanged it for a Stove Polish. The 
chance of a lifetime. I have obtained the universal 
control already, and I come to Europe to push it — ^to 
find an agent. He to work here, and I to work in 
America. I have named it the 'Aurora.' It is 
advertised on the rocks all over Carbon Centre." 

"Not on my Opera House block" — ^laughs Mr. 
Carew. 

"Oh yes. Why not? Say — ^you want an invest- 
ment? Suppose you take half the 'Aurora?' " 

Mr. Carew shakes his head. 

"But we each make a fortune. We wait only for 
the boom." 

He turns. "Ah, there is Bertha. Excuse me. We 
have to make up for some lost time. I see you later, 
and we talk about the 'Aurora.' It is colos^a/!" 

"So, the Chapins are here" — says Mr. Carew, watch- 
ing the departing figure of their enterprising friend. 
"Is the Auntie along?" 

"Oh yes. She is along," 
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Mr. Barbury sighs despondently. 

"Why, what is the matter? You have not been get- 
ting confidential with Carola?" 

"It was Bertha's fault" — ^returns Mr. Barbury sor- 
rowfully — "last night she wanted to get off duty and 
she persuaded me to take her aunt home after the 
concert. It was a pleasant night — ^music through the 
trees, and all that sort of thing — ^you know. Well, 
Miss Carola started to tell me about her unhappy girl- 
hood." 

"What— hood?" 

"Girlhood, and I— I—" 

"You grew sympathetic. Why on earth didn't you 
turn your deaf ear?" 

"I did, but she said that her heart always went out 
to the afflicted, and that my trouble only made me 
dearer to her." 

Mr. Carew laughs. 

"I haven't slept a wink all night" — continues the 
dejected Barbury. "Now, I've been thinking. Berry, 
that if you would not mind cutting me out. You 
know you were always her favorite, after Brown." 

The junior partner smiles. "She seems deter- 
mined to go through the firm. Well, Peter, we will 
see what can be done." 

Mr. Barbury seizes his hand gratefully. 

"Where are you staying?" he asks. 

"Here, for the present." Beresford Carew points 
to the Hotel. "It was recommended to me as a nice 
quiet secluded spot." 

There is a tremendous shout on the Promenade. 

" — ^And that is the sort of lullably I have been get- 
ting since daylight." 

"It will be quiet enough by to-morrow." 

"Yes, but we are here to-day — and gone to-mor- 
row — at least I intend to be gone to-morrow. Between 
ourselves it is a trifle too recherche pour nwu Three 
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francs for a toothpick. If I have got to invest my re- 
maining capital, I should prefer 'Aurora/ " 

"Why don't you come to the Grande Bretagne? 
I'm staying there." 

"The Grande Bretagne? Good — I will go you." 

Mr. Carew advances to the glass door that leads to 
the breakfast room. 

"Gargon — ^gargon — send my man out here. You 
don't know Sims, do you?" — he says, rejoining his 
partner. "Well, you just wait a minute. I acquired 
Sims in London. He is a wonder. Highest finish — steel 
stampings — ^and detachable brake. I think of taking 
out a patent for him. If you wish for an impressive 
lesson in condescending serenity, you have only to 
travel with Sims. It is my private opinion that" — 

Whatever Mr. Carew's private opinion may be he 
gets no further in the public expression of it. He 
pauses instinctively. He feels the presence. 

Mr. Sims is standing at his side. 

"Why the deuce don't you take off those pneumatic 
tyres?" 

He glances at Mr. Sims's well fitting shoes. 

Sims allows the faintest shadow of a smile to cross 
his features. Half benignant — half abstracted. The 
sort of smile that an archbishop might bestow on a 
nervous student who had blundered in his metaphors. 

"Sims, you may pack up my baggage and have it 
taken to the Grande Bretagne." 

"Your luggage? Yes, sir." 

He emphazis the word slightly as if remind his 
young employer that though only a trifling mistake 
it would be as well to correct it, seeing that trifles make 
perfection. There being no further orders he inclines 
his head in a manner to confer distinction on any one 
who may be present. This done, he returns leisurely 
to the Hotel. 

"Luggage"— repeats Mr. Carew when his man is 
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well out of hearing. "What do you think of that? I 
get it all, including the buttons on the vest for a 
hundred and fifty dollars a year." 

"Cheap" — ^retums the partner. "Oh, Good Lord — 
Berry — ^here she comes." 

"Who?" 

He turns and sees a yellow parasol bobbing among 
the trees. 

"Let us get away." 

But they are too late. The yellow parasol cuts off 
their retreat. 

"You bad — ^bad — ^man" — exclaims Miss Carola, 
running her prey to earth. "The procession is nearly 
ended." 

"I beg your pardon, I quite forgot out appointment. 
You see, we have not seen each other for some time." 
Mr. Barbury points to his partner. 

"Good gracious. Why, it is Mr. Cruger." 

"Carew,"corrects Beresford, allowing himself to be 
shaken hands with. 

"To be sure. It is so hard to accustom one's self 
to a new name." 

**And yet ladies generally manage to overcome that 
difficulty" — ^rejoins Mr. Carew. 

*'So I was assured last night." 

Peter Barbury looks very uncomfortable. 

"It was delightful having Mr. Barbury here. We 
have been excellent companions." 

Beresford glances reproachfully at his partner, as 
much as to say: "Why didn't you tell me all and make 
a clean breast of it." 

"Yes, we have been going about everywhere to- 
gether." 

Mr. Barbury frowns a denial from behind her back. 

"Do you know that mine is the only voice he can 
hear with distinctness? Yes, he told me so. And 
then" — Miss Carola gives a little coquettish laugh — 
"he insisted that he was an old fool." 
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"Peter is generally pretty accurate in his judgments" 
— observes Mr. Carew. 

"Excuse me a moment." Mr. Barbury has caught 
sight of some one on the Promenade whom it is im- 
portant he should speak to. 

"The girls will be charmed" — continues Miss Ca- 
rola, when she is left alone with the young lawyer. 
"We can never be grateful enough to you for straight- 
ening out those horrid business complications. And 
you have never learnt the details of Mr. Brown's 
death?" He shakes his head. "It was such a re- 
lief to find that he was really trustworthy after all." 

"Yes, it would have been hard to have had to 
suspect Brown," mutters Beresford Carew. 

"I used to admire him so much," adds the lady 
enthusiastically. "He was so frank — so generous — 
I thought there wasn't his equal." 

"I am pretty certain of it," responds Beresford. 

"Ah, that is a comfort. I am always so glad to find 
any one endorsing my opinions. A lack of faith in my 
own judgment has always been my weakness." She 
sighs. "It was the same ten or twelve years ago, when 
I was a mere girl. Now you are quite the reverse, 
anybody can see that. You are resolute — firm of 
purpose — ^" 

"Yes — ^always have been since I was a boy — eigh- 
teen months ago," adds Mr. Carew in an undertone. 

If some body would only come and relieve the tete 
a tete. 

Where is Sims? 

As a matter of fact Mr. Sims is taking in the whole 
situation from the window of his sitting room. Yes — 
his sitting room. He is polite enough to allow Mr. 
Carew the partial use of it, but he might not have 
yielded this privilege so readily had he known that 
Mr. Carew would smoke there. 

Mr. Sims finds the smell of tobacco in a sitting 
room particularly offensive. 
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He IS regarding Miss Carola Chapin with the 
closest scrutiny. He does not approve of her, that is 
evident. 

"A yellow parasol — ^and with that complexion." 

The sight is too painful and he turns away to direct 
the packing operations of the two men whom he has 
summoned from below to attend him. 

"I am wondering," says Miss Carola, with an arch 
smile — "what can have brought you to Nice." 

Mr. Carew remembers his promise to Barbury, and 
lowers his voice tenderly. 

"I should have thought you might have guessed, 
one has not too many real friends, you know," he adds 
quickly, fearful lest in extricating his partner he should 
have tumbled into the pit himself. 

"We thought of leaving here to-morrow,"murmurs 
the lady. 

Mr. Carew reflects that in that case he can afford 
to lay it on a bit. 

"Oh, you mustn't go to-morrow. You really must 
not. Come" — he offers his arm — "Let us take a look 
at the procession. 

"Oh, no. I am tired of the crowd. We will go 
this way. There is a grove of trees close by, where 
we can sit and chat quite undisturbed." 

Beresford Carew has conquered without an effort. 
Barbury's star is on the wane. In a few minutes he 
will have ceased to exist 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CONQUERING HERO TURNS OUT TO BE 
A CONQUERING HEROINE. 

At the moment when Mr. Stroble has espied his in- 
amorata on the Grand stand, Mr. William Bunn also 
has had his eyes fixed in her direction. His step- 
mother chancing upon some acquaintance his coast 
has been suddenly cleared, and having the advantage 
in point of distance he has reached Miss Bertha's side 
and is already entertaining her with some lively 
reminiscence when Mr. Stroble arrives on the scene. 

The seats around are all occupied and there is 
nothing for the tardy lover to do but to wait his turn. 

After favoring the young Englishman with a 
scowl, which is entirely lost, as nobody observes it, 
Otto Stroble saunters along the Promenade in search 
of a place where he may obtain some light refresh- 
ment and so heal his wounded sensibilities. 

"Of course, you like Steeple chasing?" by-and-bye 
observes Mr. Bunn to his companion. 

Bertha has only a faint idea of what Steeple chasing 
signifies, so she makes no response. 

"I am the champion of our county, you know." 

Bertha says "indeed," and suggests that it must be 
an awful bother to be a champion of anything. 

Mr. Bunn thinks, "on the contrary, that it is just 
the joUiest thing out. By the way" — ^he lowers his 
voice confidentially — "I have been hearing all about 
your remarkable feat." 

"Really?" says Bertha, glancing down at her shoes. 
"Are they remarkable?" 
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Mr. Bunn laughs. He has heard that American 
girls are quizzical and he is prepared to be chaffed. 

"I mean your driving achievement." 

She sees his mistake and is thinking how she can 
correct it without going into a labyrinth of explana- 
tion, but he plunges wildly on and a full stop seems to 
be a long way off. 

"IVe had to drop the ribbons since I have been 
burning the midnight oil. You see father has been 
hoping that I should take to the ministry, but I am 
afraid I shall shy at the first hurdle. I wanted to be 
a jockey, you know. I had set my mind on it. I 
took all sorts of things to stop my growth, but it was 
no good. If ever you come to our place I'll take you 
for a dash across country before breakfast." 

Bertha gives a nervous start. 

He looks up. 

"Would your mother object?" 

Bertha shakes her head. "Oh no. Mother would 
not object." 

"Bertha!" 

She turns with a start. Georgia is bending over 
her chair. 

"Can you squeeze your way out? I want to go up 
to the Cascade and get some lemonade." 

The Cascade, probably so called on account of the 
utter absence of anything like a fountain, is the name 
of the secluded Hotel which Mr. Sims is about to 
render desolate by the withdrawal of his patronage. 

Mr. Bunn rises and clears a path. "By the way, I 
hope that she is enjoying herself" — he continues. 

"Who?" 

"Your mother." 

"Oh. Yes, thank you." 

Bertha feels the sharp point of her sister's parasol 
prodding her in the back. 

"Oh. Excuse me— Georgia, this is Mr. Bunn — ^my 
sister." 
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Mr. Bunn expresses himself as being delighted. 

"May I present Lady Bunn? When I find her" — 
he adds, scanning the crowd — '*! don't see her just 
now. I am afraid that she must be looking for me. 
If you will permit me I will bring her to the Cascade, 
and we might lunch together." 

The girls bow their willingness and Mr. Bunn goes 
off in search of his step-mother. 

"Bertha — ^how could you tell that young man that 
our poor mother was enjoying herself?" 

"Well, Georgia, I trust that she is. It is very ir- 
religious of you to assume that she is ndt." 

"But why did you not tell him that she was dead?" 

"Dead? Oh, then he would have asked me what 
she died of. Having told him, he would have re- 
quired to know how she caught it, and the conversa- 
tion would have been endless." 

But how can you tell such falsehoods?" 
Excuse me, I do not tell falsehoods. It is the 
people who talk to me who tell the falsehoods. As 
you seem determined to be disagreeable we had better 
take our luncheons apart. Disagreeable people make 
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me nervous." 



They have reached the garden of the Cascade, where 
Otto Stroble forgetting his late annoyance is carry- 
ing on an animated discussion with Mr. Barbury. 

"You see I raised a mortgage on the County Jail 
site, and bought two hundred acres more. Now I 
wait only for the boom, and while I wait there is the 
Stove Polish. Barbury, I will let you in." 
"Eh?" 

1 say, I let you in." 
Thanks, but I don't care to be let in." 
'But see here, I make a syndicate with myself. You 
and Carew have one half, and I have the other. Ah, 
Bertha." 
He rushes to his beloved. 
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"When is Mr. Carew expected to arrive?" — ^asks 
Georgia of Mr. Barbury. 

"Why, he is here now." 

"Really?" — her face lighting up. 

"Yes, he got in very early this morning. Strange 
you have not seen him. I left him with your Aunt 
about half an hour ago. Ah, here he comes now" — 
and Barbury advances to meet him. 

"It is all right, Peter," whispers the junior partner. 
"I have fixed it with Carola. Your hours are num- 
bered. Why, Georgia"— catching sight of her. "This 
is a carnival indeed." 

"How do you do?" She surveys him quickly from 
head to foot. It is a critical glance. 

"This is a great day for Nice, Beresford." 

"It is a great day for me. You cannot know how 
delighted I am to see you. It is as good as a drive 
through Central Park." 

"Better, for seeing me does not cost anything." 

Georgia's eyes have been lowered, but now she 
looks him straight in the face. 

"Not cost anything — what do you mean?" 

"Oh, do not pretend that you have lost your ap- 
preciation for money." 

"What is the matter, Georgia?" There is a pause. 
"I am afraid that you do not love me with that wonted 
fervor" — ^he adds, jestingly. 

"I am afraid I do not." 

She glances towards Mr. Barbury. He has joined 
the lovers. She motions Mr. Carew to draw still 
further away. 

"You have disappointed me" — she says softly. 

"How?" There is no reply. "Oh, come. You 
are not serious." 

"I am. Quite serious." 

"But we have always been such good friends. What 
is it, Georgia? Tell me the truth. Is it this?" 
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He takes the little medal stamped with the British 
ensign from the lapel of his coat. 
Georgia nods gravely. 

"Of all renegades the man who renounces his 
country is the worst." 

Beresford Carew does not reply immediately. He 
seems to be perplexed in regard to a design which he 
is imprinting on the turf with his cane. 

"On the whole, I suppose you are right. Yet, there 
have been cases where — ^well, there might have been 
extenuating circumstances" — ^he continues thought- 
fully. "I have in mind a man who" — She looks up. 
"Oh, you don't know him — ^who did it to save three 
of his fellow citizens from ruin." 

"But you did it for money. You sold your citizen- 
ship — ^your independence. You were in a hurry to 
get rich. If you had not become a renegade, you 
could not have been so well off." 

"True. If I had not become a 'renegade," as you 
call it, a good many people might not have been so 
well off." 

What do you mean?" — she looks up quickly. 
Nothing. I wish you to think not too badly of 
me, and I am trying to make out a good case. That is 
all. Come — shake hands and say that I am forgiven." 
She gives him her hand. 

"There. Now we are friends again, aren't we. 
Just the same as ever." He smiles, then turns away 
to pay his respects to the sister. 
Georgia's eyes follow him wistfully. 
"Yes. Just the same as ever," she miu-murs. "Just 
the same as ever." 

"Hallo! What's up?"— cries Mr. Barbury. 
There is wild cheering on the Promenade and the 
band begins to play "See the Conquering Hero 



if 



comes." 



"The judges must have awarded the prize for the 
best turn out." 
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'*Yes, and I believe that pretty English girl has won 
it" — exclaims Georgia. "There is Auntie talking to 
her. I knew she would never rest till she made the 
acquaintance. Come, Bertha, let us go and congratu- 
late her. See, your latest admirer is in the party." 

Thus incited Bertha accompanies her sister, leaving 
Mr. Stroble to follow or not, as he chooses. 

He chooses not to. There is an incipient quarrel 
in the air. He and Bertha have not lost any time, and 
notwithstanding the presence of Mr. Barbury the last 
five minutes under the trees have been full of little 
gusts which presage a storm. 

Mr. Stroble darts an angry look at his departing 
lady love, then seizes his cane from the bench and with 
a whistle of defiance, proceeds in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Georgia has been quite right in her surmise. The 
Conquering Hero turns out to be a Conquering 
Heroine, and the young lady who has been the cause 
of the excitement on the drive, is now the centre of 
an admiring crowd. She appears to be shaking 
hands with everybody at once. 

"Hooray! It is my white and violet girl" — ex- 
claims Mr. Carew. "Look, Peter. She is getting 
out of the carriage." 

He snatches up his remaining flowers, and leaning 
over the railing begins showering the Queen of the 
Carnival. 

"Hang it! I have knocked her hat off. She is 
coming this way." 

He beats a retreat. 

"Mind — ^you did it, Peter. By accident, of course. 
Coming from a nice respectable old duffer like you, 
it will be all right." 

Mr. Barbury becomes suddenly interested in the 
specimens of horticulture which are set in the tubs. 
Nor can he hear the voices of the two ladies who are 
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making their way towards the enclosure. A cloud 
of confetti follows them, and they bow their heads in 
good natural laughter. 

The younger of the two carries a flower trimmed 
whip in one hand, and a hat laden w^ith white roses in 
.the other. As she emerges from the trees she might 
be Flora personified. A filmy white gown embroidered 
with tiny purple garlands envelops her tall, grace- 
ful figure. She wears loose white kid gauntlets upon 
her hands, and around her neck is twined a sort of 
boa of solid purple violets which reaches almost to 
her feet. Her hair has been slightly disarranged by 
the skirmish, and one of the flowery missiles has 
caught in a loose strand just behind her ear. 

Mr. Carew approaches deferentially with bent head. 

"My friend" — he points to Barbury — "wishes me to 
apologize for his awkwardness." 

"Pray do not mention it." 

He has heard that voice before. 

Where? 

He raises his eyes, and is transfixed with astonish- 
ment. 

'My arctic wife," he mutters. 

'Lady Bunn," says Beatrice Carew — "permit me to 
present my — my — " she pauses in confusion. 

Lady Bunn raises her glasses for the better inspec- 
tion of the utterly wilted looking being before her. 
All the merriment has died out of her face. 

"You are Mr. Carew, I presume?" 

He bows apologetically. She looks enquiringly at 
his companion. 

"This is Mr. Barbury, Mr. Carew's partner," mur- 
murs Beatrice. 

Mr. Barbury assumes his most stately bearing. 

"I had the pleasure to meet Sir Humphrey Bunn 
about a year ago in New York. I trust that he is 
well?" 
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Lady Bunn relieves Mr. Barbury's anxiety. Her 
husband is pretty well, she thanks him. No? Sir 
Humphrey is not here just now. He has been sum- 
moned to London on urgent business. He is ex- 
pected back to-night. 

"May I ask how long you and Mr. Carew intend 
staying in Nice?" There is a determined ring in 
Lady Bunn*s voice. 

"I thought of remaining about a week" — ^answers 
Beresford Carew — *'but now that" — he glances at 
Beatrice. 

"Oh, but you must not let me drive you away.'^ 
And the younger lady tries to fan down the flush that 
has mounted to her beautiful face. 

"Do not be indiscreet, Beatrice. Mr. Carew's stay 
cannot be too brief under the circumstances." 

"Why? Nice is not a village." 

"The universe itself is a village, once given the 
material for a scandal/' 

"There shall be no scandal, Lady Bunn." 

Mr. Carew*s tone is now as firm as that of her lady- 
ship. 

"Then you must go away. For Mr. and Mrs. Carew 
to be in the same town and at different establishments 
will create talk that is likely to prove — ^at least embar- 
rassing." 

"Not necessarily, Emily. We are cousins, remem- 
ber. That is sufficient to account for the identity of 
our names. No one need know of any other relation- 
ship." 

"As you please, dear. You must settle it between 
you." And Lady Bunn turns to Mr. Barbury, as be- 
ing the only person present likely to prove worthy of 
her attention. 

He is immensely flattered for he has just come to 
the conclusion that Lady Bunn's style is the only one 
that he truly admires. In five minutes he has ingra- 
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tiated himself into her favor and won her sympathy 
in regard to his affliction. 

"I congratulate you upon your sortie'' — says Mr. 
Carew, softly addressing his wife. She looks per- 
plexed. "I allude of course to the Battle of Flowers." 

She smiles. 

**Yes. I may be said to have come off with flying 
colors, may I not?" 

He nods. "One of them has caught in your hair." 

"Indeed?" She raises her hand. 

"Do not remove it. It looks just right where it is." 

"Have you been long abroad" — she asks obediently 
dropping her hand. 

"About two months." 

"On business — or pleasure?" 

"Both." 

"Of course you have not received Sir Humphrey's 
cable?" 

"No. What had he to communicate?" 

"Indeed, I have no idea, but from a remark in one 
of his letters to Lady Bunn, it appears that he sent 
you some message to New York a few days ago." 

"Beatrice, dear, if you don't mind, I will go and send 
the carriage home. We can take a plain fiacre. I 
think we have enjoyed blushing honors enough for 
one day. I will wait for you down at the entrance." 

Lady Bunn is moving across the lawn when she re- 
collects Mr. Carew's existence. She turns and stares 
at the top of his hat. "In the event of your being 
determined to stay, Mr. Carew, I shall doubtless have 
the pleasure of seeing you again." 

Then for fear the anticipation of this delight should 
overwhelm her, Lady Bunn gathers up her skirts and 
allows Mr. Barbury to escort her to where the landau 
is waiting. 

On their departure an embarrassed silence ensues. 
Beatrice is the first to break it. 
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'Lady Bunn is a little abrupt in her manner. You 
must not mind her. She generally says the reverse 
of what she believes. She is quite fond of disguising 
her real feelings." 

"Humph — ^she must have taken a violent fancy to 
me" — responds Mr. Carew. 

Another pause. 

There is a sudden lull in the noise of the streets, and 
Beatrice fancies that her companion must be able to 
hear her heart beat. It sounds to her like the throb- 
bing of a steam engine. If she could only think of 
something to say. She cannot tell him how much 
improved she thinks him. How could she ever have 
thought him plain looking, this cousin-husband of 
hers. 

His uneasiness is more apparent than hers, and he 
marvels that a woman can be so emotionless. He 
longs for another gun to go off — or for a runaway 
horse to pass — or for anything that will recall his self- 
possession. 

He is counting the little garlands on her skirt. He 
has got down to the flounce where they are more ir- 
regular, some being chopped in half. He starts to 
join them in his arithtetic as he travels across the 
frock. She swings round and he looses his count. 

"Ahem — Nice is very full." 

"Yes, it is. I came this morning, and of course — 
it is— er — fuller now." 

She laughs, and he feels consciousness returning. 

"Is this you hotel?" — she points with her flower 
trimmed whip. 

"No, not yet, but I am buying it" — she looks up 
enquiringly — "on the instalment plan. By dinner 
time I ought to have a receipt in full." 

She laughs again and he begins to feel quite him- 
self. 

What do you think of the gowns?" she asks. 
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He has only noticed one gown. "Yours is ripping." 

"Indeed? Where?" 

"Oh, I mean that it is great — fine — elegant! I see 
you generally in black, you know." 

"Generally?" 

"Well, the last time I saw you." 

"You mean the only time." 

"Yes. You were in black then." 

"And do you really remember my gown?" 

"Accurately. It had gores — and plaits — ^and things 
down the side. It was very becoming to you." 

"Yes, black is becoming to most people. Still one 
tires of it. Then it would be morbid to wear mourn- 
ing all one's life, even for those whom we have very 
much — ^respected." 

Respected" — ^repeats Mr. Carew to himself. Then 
he reflects that her heart must have begun to thaw it- 
self out of those glaciers. "Do you know?" — he be- 
gins aloud — "I always associate you in my mind, with 
snow-drops." 

"Snow-drops?" 

"Yes, I have some to show you." 

He takes from his letter case a little paper package. 
It is tied with a narrow white ribbon. He lifts up the 
corner gently, as if fearful of losing the contents. 

"There. They are not quite so fresh as when you 
last saw them, but — " 

"You don't mean that those are the ones I gave you 
on our wedding day?" 

He nods as he replaces the packages. 

Beatrice turns her face away. "Snow-drops are my 
favorite flowers, you know." 

"Ah—" A brief pause. "You skate, of course?" 
She nods. "I thought so. Is there anything above 
zero that interests you? By the way, I received your 
Christmas card. It was very kind of you to send it." 

"I thought you would not mind." She blushes. 
"There is no reason why we should not be friends." 
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"None. It IS a duty that no husband and wife 
should ignore." 

She presses her teeth into her lower lip. "Sir Hum- 
phrey was dreadfully angry when I went back to him 
that day with the marriage certificate. But there was 
no sense in being angry then. It was done, and could 
not be helped. I have often thought since that I had 
the best of the bargain." 

She has sunk into one of the garden seats and she 
is playing idly with the rope of violets that now trails 
upon the ground. 

"I do not regret it. I wish you to be assured of 
that." — says Beresford gently. 

"I am glad to hear you say so. Of course" — she 
continues — "you have none of the ordinary restric- 
tions of married life." 

"No." 

"You can do pretty much as you like." 

"Yes." 

"In fact, everything that you like." 

"Yes." 

"No petty limitations." 

"No." 

"You can smoke when you like — and where you 
like, and in these henpecking days, that is something, 
vou know." 

"Yes, my privileges are numerous, and if I fail to 
appreciate them I have only myself to blame." 

"But you do not fail to appreciate them. I am sure 
of it, so don't tell me that you do. There is your club, 
for instance. You have a club — several of them, of 
course?" 

He nods. 

"Well, see how nice that is. You are able to go to 
your club and stay ever so late. All night if you like 
— splaying whist and enjoying yourself." 

Mr. Carew here discovers a new beauty in the marble 
pedestal against which he has been leaning. 
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"Of course I want you to enjoy yourself. I hope 

you do." 

There is the least suspicion of enquiry in her voice. 
"I wish you to feel perfectly free." 
"Oh, I manage to try and feel free" — she looks up 
— "Oh, you know what I mean. Not too free, of 
course." 

"I suppose you have a large circle of friends?" 
"Well, I know a good many people." 
"Bachelors?" 

"Oh yes. Bachelors — ^widowers — ^married men — 
and—" 

"And their wives and sisters, of course? Quite 
right. Every man ought to have women friends — 
that is — if he can discriminate, and pick out the nice 
sensible women. I suppose you entertain your 
friends, and extend little courtesies now and then, 
such as taking them to the theatre and to supper 
afterwards, I dare say?" — Mr. Carew hesitates — "Oh, 
I know that you cannot very well get out of it. It 
is a sort of duty." 

"Yes, you are right. It is a sort of duty." 
"Then you do?" 
"Do what?" 

"Take ladies out to the theatre?" 
"Occasionally — a few — elderly ones." 
"I have often thought what fun it would be" — ^pro- 
ceeds Beatrice — "if when we met, we should tell each 
other how we had occupied every minute since we 
parted." 

"Humph!" Mr. Carew does not embrace the idea 
with any marked enthusiasm. 

"In a friendly way, you know. Because we have 
nothing to hide — at least, / have nothing." 
"Nor have I" — ^returns Mr. Carew. 
She springs up impulsively. "I do not believe 
you." 
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"Really? Then perhaps I had better confess at 
once, that I have been the most abandoned reprobate 
that—" 

"It is not true." Beatrice gives an angry flip with 
her whip — "and if it were, it would be no business of 
mine. We made a compact. I remember that." 

"So do I. It included a confidence. I was to tell 
you if I should ever fall in love. Well, suppose the 
time has come for me to divulge." 

For a second their eyes meet, then the girl turns 
away with a strange fluttering at her heart. 

"Oh, you must be quite — quite sure" — she says 
gently, then she hurries to the railing — "Do look at 
that pair of horses. Aren't they beauties?" 

"Do you admire them?" 

"Yes, immensely. Where are you going?" He is 
moving away. 

"To ascertain the name of the owner. I may be 
able to buy them for you." 

"But indeed you must do no such thing." He halts, 

"I could not think of receiving so valuable a present 
on so short an acquaintance." 

Her smile is tantalizing. 

"Then have a pony. How about that one, with the 
Niagara Falls tail?" 

She shakes her head. "Good-bye, Mr. Carew. 
See. Lady Bunn is beckoning me." 

"I shall see you again?" 

"Perhaps?" 

"Perhaps?" He is holding her hand. 

"Yes. Oh, we are pretty sure to meet somewhere. 
This is a little bit of a place. Good-bye. I really 
must go. Please" — ^withdrawing her hand — "Some- 
body might — might — see us. Good-bye." 

She gives him a parting smile over her shoulder, as 
she hurries off to join Lady Bunn. 

Mr. Carew stands for some moments lost in thought. 
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He looks about him at the trees and the statues as if 
he had not seen them for a long time and many strange 
things had happened since their parting, then he 
crosses to the bench where she has been sitting. There 
is a white rose lying beneath. He picks it up. 

"Beautiful" — ^he murmurs — "perfectly beautiful." 

He probably means the rose. "She need not have 
snubbed me in regard to the horses though." 

No, he doesn't mean the rose. "I suppose I was 
getting too intimate. Yes, that was it. She was 
afraid that I should become unduly familiar. I might 
have asked her where she was staying. There would 
have been no harm in that." 

Thus soliloquizing Mr. Carew puts the white rose in 
his coat and goes leisiu"ely through the glass doors in- 
to the Hotel. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR. CAREW WRITES TO HIS WIFE. 

"Sims, did you happen to see a lady speaking to me 
out on the lawn just now?" enquired Mr. Carew, enter- 
ing his apartments. 

Mr. Sims lays down his "Figaro," reluctlantly. 
There is a look of abstraction in his eyes. 

"A lady, sir? Oh yes." His mind has travelled 
back to the yellow parasol. He sighs. 

"Would you know her again?" 

"Anywhere, sir." 

"Good. I want you to take her a note. You are 
sure to find her either walking or driving along the 
promenade." 

Mr. Carew sits at the writing table and draws for- 
ward a sheet of monogrammed note paper. 

"Go down and fetch me a plain envelope, Sims." 

"Yes, sir." And the censor departs. 

Mr. Carew dips his pen in the ink and sits with it 
poised above the paper for several minutes. To judge 
by his expression the letter is a more difficult task 
than he has anticipated. 

"How the deuce does a man write to his wife?" 

"Dear Madam."— 

He shakes his head. "No, that doesn't look right." 

He takes another sheet. 

"Dear Beatrice"— 

"No, that won't do. She called me Mr. Carew." 

He tears up -sheet No. 2, then lights a cigar and 
strides about the room in search of inspiration. 
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'My own sweetheart" — he murmurs, then he looks 
about him apprehensively. 

It is all right. He is still alone. 

'*My dear friend — Oh pshaw — I shall never write 
it at this rate. I guess I had better plunge in with- 
out any prefix at all." 

He seizes the pen and writes hurriedly until he has 
filled one page, then he reads it aloud. 

"Will you permit me to take you to view the illtiminations to- 
night ? This will give us an opportunity to discuss a few im- 
portant matters connected with our delicate secret. I do not 
forget that I am in honour bound, not to claita even the 
privilege of your friendship tmtil you shall give me leave. 

EtemaUy yours, 

**B«RESFORD CarBW." 

Sims returns with the envelope which he places on 
the table. The letter is folded and sealed, then a new 
difficulty presents itself. How shall the lady be ad- 
dressed? As Mrs, — or as Miss Carew? 

"I wonder which she calls herself — ^mutters the 
perplexed writer. 

He has forgotten Lady Bunn's protest against his 
remaining in Nice while the name of Mrs, Carew 
figures in the list of visitors. 

"Sims." 

^•'Yes, sir." 

"You are sure that you will be able to recognize the 
lady?" 

"Quite sure." 

"Ah, then there is no necessity to direct it at all. Go 
all over the place till you find her, Sims, and wait for 



an answer." 



'Yes, sir.' 

Mr. Sims entirely disapproves of this undignified 
method of corresponding, but it is only one more 
breach of etiquette added to the many, and he is a 
tolerant man, so he takes the missive and goes serene- 
ly on his errand. 
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"Old enough to be his mother. A yellow parasol 
and a number five shoe. Money, no doubt. Ah, it is 
a corrupt and avaricious age." 

Thus philosophizing Mr. Sims passed from the 
hotel grounds and picks his way daintily along the 
promenade. 

Left to himself, Beresford Carew falls a-musing. 
His thoughts wander back to New York, to the office 
in Courtland Street — to one particular day nearly a 
year ago, when an adventure th^t began with a social 
call had ended in a solemn visit to the Mayor. The 
whole scene comes back to him now. The brief 
ceremony, with its utter absence of sentimentality — 
the almost stem attitude of the bride — ^who had been 
so careful to impress the fact, that theirs was a business 
compact and nothing more. Then of her showing a 
tendency to relax when the rite had been performed 
and he still maintained the deferential demeanour that 
he had shown before. 

He remembers the look of nervous apprehension 
with which she had regarded him after the Mayor had 
gallantly claimed his own privilege, and her enigmati- 
cal look of disappointment after he had whispered, 
"You need have no fear." 

Then back to the office, where had ensued a pleasant 
friendly chat over a cup of tea, which Barbury had in- 
sisted upon sending for, while the papers were being 
sealed. 

And last of all, that drive to the Waldorf, whither he 
had pleaded to accompany her. Their conversation 
upon every topic but the one that occupied their 
thoughts. His discovery that her eyes were not blue 
at all, but a deep grey. The good-bye and the warm 
shake of the hand at the lady's entrance of the hotel — 
and his solitary drive back to the office, and later, his 
furtive visit to the railway station. 

How many times he has rehearsed it all and wished 
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that she had not returned to England so soon — or that 
— Bah — What is the use of wishing? There is no 
sense in it. Fate knows what she intends to bestow 
upon us and not all our pleading will hurry her or 
change one iota of her plans. 

Thus reasons Mr. Carew as he leans his head against 
the window pane, and then — ^well — he goes right on 
wishing. 

Lady Bunn is talking to the young Misses Chapin, 
when Beatrice rejoins her at the entrance of the Cas- 
cade's enclosure. 

Mr. Barbury is also in the group. He has made the 
formal introduction and the ladies are discussing the 
events of the Carnival. 

"What on earth has become of Willie?" — exclaims 
Lady Bunn, seeking to obtain a better view of the 
Promenade by raising herself on the foot rest of the 
waiting fiacre. "He has disappeared in the most 
mysterious manner." 

"He is probably not far off" — returns Georgia — "for 
he spoke of bringing you to the Cascade, and was good 
enough to promise my sister and myself the pleasure 
of meeting you at luncheon." 

"We shall be delighted" — exclaims Lady Bunn, 
including Mrs. Carew in the arrangement. "Beatrice, 
suppose you and I go and hunt up the wretched boy? 
We will go just to the corner of the walk, once round 
the square, and back." 

Beatrice nods her acquiescence and taking a seat be- 
side her friend, the ladies drive off in search of the 
truant, leaving Mr. Barbury in charge of his two 
young countrywomen. 

"Well, and what did your unwelcome apparition 
have to say?" enquires Lady Bunn, as she settles down 
into the corner of the carriage. 

"Oh, nothing in particular" — replies Beatrice — ^and 
her companion takes the hint. 
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Silence is no bar to thought however, and Lady 
Bunn's brain is very busy during the next few 
minutes. This meeting has had a dampening effect 
upon her young friend's spirits. Anybody can see 
that. Why did not this obnoxious American remain 
in his own country. Of course, Beatrice had been a 
perfect fool to entangle herself in his net, for with her 
beauty she might have made a most brilliant mar- 
riage. 

Lady Bunn has nothing of the mercenary match 
maker about her, in fact there is quite a little vein of 
romanticism in her nature, and she regards the un- 
timely death of Beatrice's lover as the crowning mis- 
fortune of that young lady's life. That she will really 
be able to love anybody again. Lady Bunn does not 
believe for one moment. Hence, as she could not 
marry for love, there would have been no harm in her 
marrying for position. But this American cousin — 
oh, it is too preposterous for anything. 

And how dare he spring up in this way, just when 
the poor girl was beginning to forget her sorrows. 

He has not even good looks to recommend him. 

Now the other — the dead fiance possessed a certain 
air of distinction. Yes, even though he was an Amer- 
ican. Lady Bunn remembers seeing him once. It 
was at her house in London. Beatrice had flown 
thither for protection when — during one of Sir John 
Carew's fits of rage, she had been ordered out of his 
house, and the next day the American suitor had called 
to pay his respects. 

Lady Bunn can see him now. A tall, dark, hand- 
some man. What a pity he should have died so sud- 
denly, and away in Switzerland, surrounded by 
strangers. 

Well, there was no denying that Beatrice had been 
a most unfortunate girl. She turns and looks at her 
sympathetically. 

She too is thinking — ^thinking deeply, but there is 
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no look of self-pity in her eyes. The expression is 
rather one of self-reproach. 

"Why did I not let him know where I was staying?" 
— she says to herself. ''Perhaps he would have called. 
I can write and tell him" — she mutters, and a crimson 
flush suffuses her face as she observes that Lady Bunn 
is studying her attentively. 

"Where is Auntie?" — ^asks Bertha Chapin, as the 
new acquaintances drive away. 

Georgia shakes her head. "Another mysterious dis- 
appearance. I hope there is no connection between 
the two." 

"How absurd" — responds her sister. 

"Not so absurd as you think. Is it Mr. Barbury?" 
and Georgia gives that gentleman a look which im- 
plies a mutual understanding. 

The accusation is an unjust one however. Miss 
Carola is not quite so rapid in her romantic attach- 
ments, and the idol of the hour — almost literally the 
hour — is still Mr. Beresford Carew. 

She is sitting precisely where he left her when a 
couple of acquaintances chanced upon her, to his in- 
finite relief and her inexpressible annoyance. She is 
alone now, meditating upon the possibilities of the 
future. That they are nothing more than possibilities 
she admits even to herself. 

If he were only a little older — or if she were a little 
younger. 

Ah— if. 

Poor Aunt Carola. She is only one of the many 
women who, incapable of appreciating the more staple 
joys of life, sit and brood over their departing youth, 
and so plough the furrows that tell the tale upon their 
cheeks. 

She started out this morning with a determination 
to enjoy herself, and in some way her design has been 
frustrated. She has seen it all. Tlie flowers — the 
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procession — ^the gaily dressed people — but she has had 
the feeling of being out of the fun somehow. A mere 
spectator at a long, long distance. 

This festival seems to be symbolical of her whole 
life. For years she has sat and watched the passing 
show which embraces courtship, matronhood and 
motherhood, and her eyes have grown dim as she has 
perceived that the procession has had in it no part for 
her. 

How is it that she has missed it all? 

If she were only younger. Twenty-five years 
younger. Nay, twenty — fifteen — ^ten — ^Turn back — 
turn back, oh wheel of time, and give us one more 
chance— -one more opportunity. Believe us, we will 
keep another — a, more faithful vigil! We will fill the 
void! We will lift up our voices to Fortuna and the 
blind Goddess shall be made to pause, and pausing 
she will wave her Cornucopia, and shed forth love, 
fame, wealth, whatever be our soul's yearning, until 
we are bathed in the golden shower of our heart's 
desire! 

Believe us, she shall not escape us a second time. 

So say we all. 

But if Fortuna is blind, Time is deaf, for he heeds 
us not, and our promises count for naught. 

Miss Carola's faint hopes revolve around the pos- 
sibility of Beresford Carew's becoming suddenly im- 
poverished and her being able to assist him. Or — 
his being physically disabled, and her being able to 
take care of him. Thus his gratitude might become 
a factor in their closer relationship. 

If he would only catch the small-pox — ^then she 
sighs, as she is reminded that facial disfigurement is in 
no way detrimental to a gentleman's matrimonial 
chances and that a frog in man's habiliments would be 
sure of finding a devoted mate to idolize and cherish 
him as the beau ideal of masculine perfection. 

Miss Carola is not an ill-natured person, nor is she 
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half SO stupid as her frivolous conversation would 
imply. Her weakness and vanity are more the result 
of a missionless life than an evidence of depravity. 
She has always had a comfortable income, thanks to 
her father in the first place, and her brother in the 
second. That she owes it to Beresford Carew that 
she is still in possession of this income, she has not 
the faintest idea. A clever woman, or even a business- 
like woman, would have fathomed the imposture long 
ago, but Carola Chapin is neither clever nor business- 
like, and so she remains in ignorance of something 
which, if discovered, might have changed the whole 
course of her life, for she would never have permitted 
Mr. Carew's sacrifice, even though she and her nieces 
had been reduced to absolute poverty. 

She has a certain amount of pride and is honest in 
her way, notwithstanding her lack of the higher intel- 
ligence. 

Her meditation is suddenly checked. There is a 
foot fall on the path at her side. She turns hopefully, 
but it is not Mr. Carew. It is only his man, Sims. 

The sun is shining on her face, laying bare the 
secrets of the toilet table. She instinctively lowers the 
yellow parasol. 

Mr. Sims halts. He has something is his hand. It 
is a letter. It is for her, with Mr. Carew's compli- 
ments. 

The parasol takes a headlong dive and lands upon 
the path. Mr. Sims picks it up and restores it to her. 
Then he discreetly withdraws to a point about ten 
feet distant while he waits for an answer. 

Miss Carola's hand trembles so, that she can scarce- 
ly open the letter, but it is opened at last and she 
devours it breathlessly. 

We will follow Mr. Sims* example and withdraw to 
a respectful distance leaving the poor lady to enjoy a 
few moments of real happiness^ almost the first that 
she has ever known. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JJLDY BUNN ENCOUNTERS AN OI«D ACQUAINTANCE. 

A FEW moments after Mr. William Bunn had ex- 
pressed a desire that the Misses Chapin should become 
acquainted with his step-mother and had left them 
with the purpose of finding her, he had observed that 
a tall, distinguished looking man, unable to reach him 
through the crowd, was endeavoring to attract his at- 
tention. 

After returning the salutation and making some sign 
that the other understood, Willie Bunn had hurried on, 
peering into every carriage and at every group of 
ladies that he passed. That chance recognition had 
given him another motive for wishing to speak to 
Lady Bunn. A motive that put the luncheon sug- 
gestion entirely out of his head, but he must see her 
alone. 

This necessity has entailed on him considerable 
trouble, for when he does come upon her she is in the 
midst of the excitement following on Beatrice Carew's 
victory, and is sharing in her friend's triumph. He 
has watched his opportunity to whisper a few words 
in her ear, and she has replied by first shaking her 
head, and then quietly handing him a small gold purse. 

In a few minutes Mr. William Bunn has disappeared. 
He has gone to meet his tall acquaintance, and to 
settle a slight indebtedness incurred the night before. 

He has quite made up his mind that this shall be the 
lost affair of that kind, for if Sir Humphrey knew that 
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he had been playing Faro, there would — ^as he ex- 
presses it — ^be the devil to pay. 

There is the devil to pay as it is — a nice, sleek, well 
groomed gentlemanly devil, and he is waiting for Mr. 
Bunn at the place indicated by that young gentleman 
when he passed him in the crowd. 

So while Lady Bunn is driving along the Prome- 
nade in search of her husband's son and heir, that 
young hopeful is squaring what he terms his debts of 
honor out of her Ladyship's little gold purse. 

"If you would like your revenge" — says the tall 
gentleman — "the tables are now at our service." 

"No, thanks" — ^returns Willie, stern in his resolution 
— "I don't care much for cards, or for gambling of 
any sort, except horse racing, and that is altogether 
different." And Willie glances enviously at a bow- 
legged youth, who has the appearance of a jockey. 

"Well, suppose we take a brandy and soda?" 

Willie has no special objection to that, and this re- 
freshment recalling his appointment at the Cascade, 
he invites his companion to take a stroll in that direc- 
tion. 

"I did not quite catch your name last night" — says 
Willie as they emerge from the Cafe. 

The tall gentleman smiles. "Then it must be be- 
cause it was not mentioned. Brown is not a difficull 
name to remember." 

"No. It is even a trifle easier than my own. Bunn 
is my name." 

"Bunn" — Mr. Brown wrinkles his brow — "Bunn 
sounds quite familiar to me somehow. It cannot be" 
— he turns enquiringly — "that you are a relative of 
Sir Humphrey Bunn?" 

^^He is my father." 

"Indeed!" Mr. Brown appears astonished — "I had 
the pleasure of meeting him and Lady Bunn once in 
England. Is— er — is he here?" 
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"No. He is gone to London to attend to some law 
business, but we expect him to return to-night." 

Mr. Brown is wondering if there is a convenient 
afternoon train out of Nice. 

**It will be a great relief to have the 'awful' back 
again." 

"To have whom?" — ^inquisitively. 

"My dad, you know" — explains Willie — "Oh yes, I 
shall be deuced glad, because although I adore Ma, it 
is rather slow for a fellow to be on duty all the time." 

"Then Lady Bunn is in Nice?" Mr. Bunn's interest 
in the train service deepens. 

"Oh yes. We have been here for six weeks. I 
thought at first, that we should have no end of a time, 
because Ma can be immensely jolly sometimes, but 
Beatrice Carew has spoiled everything. There is no 
*go' about her." 

"Beatrice Carew?" — Mr. Brown seems to be afflic- 
ted with an interrogative mania. 

"Yes. She is Ma's friend. She is all right, you 
know, but she has no sporting blood. She is not a bit 
like the orthodox widow." 

"Widow?" Mr. Brown is fairly gasping with as- 
tonishment. 

"Well, I presume that she is a widow. She never 
speaks of her husband, and when I first came home 
from college and found her living with Ma, she was 
in deep mourning." 

"But what leads you to suppose that she has ever 
been married?" 

"Well, Ma and the 'awful' both speak of her as *Mrs. 
Carew.' Oh, she has been married right enough." 

Mr. Brown shakes his head. "I think you must be 
mistaken, for if she is the person I am thinking of, 
Carew has always been her name. I once had some 
slight acquaintance with the lady. Why, Sir John 
Carew was her father." 
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"I know all about that, but from what I can make 
put, she married a cousin, whose name was Carew 
also. There was some money business connected 
with it. It is evidently a sore subject, because when 
I have tried to pump the 'awful,' it has been no go." 

"Then I suppose Miss — or rather Mrs. Carew, is 
once more in comfortable circumstances?" 

The question is put with a carelessness of tone that 
is out of all keeping with the look in Mr. Brown's 
eyes. 

"Comfortable? Well, you would think it extremely 
uncomfortable if you had to look on and see her make 
the money fly." 

They have reached the Cascade and are pausing at 
the entrance. 

"Au revoir, Mr. Bunn. See you this evening, I 
hope." 

Mr. Brown has changed his mind about looking up 
the departing trains. He has other plans. They are 
scarcely formulated yet. But — 

"Come, Willie. I am literally starving." Lady 
Bunn taps her step-son on the arm. His companion 
steps aside, raising his hat. 

"Mr. Brown." 

Willie has never seen her ladyship come so near 
being knocked off her perch — ^to choose his quaint 
vernacular. 

"How do you do, Lady Bunn? I was just telling 
your step-son — ^that I had had the honor to meet you." 

"Yes — ^yes — I remember." Lady Bunn's agitation 
makes it necessary for her to sit down. She motions 
Mr. Brown to one of the benches, then she clutches 
Willie's arm and whispers hurriedly — "Beatrice is 
waiting in the restaurant. Go to her at once, and keep 
her there till I come. Don't let her come out here on 
any account. And mind — not a word about your — 
about this — new acquaintance." 
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Too much surprised to protest, Willie does her bid- 
ding in silence. 

"Forgive me, Lady Bunn. Had I known that you 
were here, I should have prepared you." 

"And the report of your death?" Lady Bunn has re- 
gained her self-possession and is staring at him coldly. 

"My name was used in mistake for another's. I 
was one of a party of tourists. We were all more or 
less injured in the Alpine catastrophe, and I lay in the 
Swiss Hospital for many days." 

"This catastrophe" — ^with a slight emphasis — "hap- 
pened the very week you learned that Beatrice's father 
had disinherited her." 

"Lady Bunn. Is it possible that you can do me so 
great a wrong?" 

If the injury now inflicted on Mr. Brown's feelings 
is as great as his tone implies, then that which he had 
sustained in the disaster referred to, could have been 
a mere nothing by comparison. 

"Wrong? Then why have you allowed the news of 
your death to go uncontradicted? Why have you hid- 
den from Beatrice?" 

"I have already told you that I was for some time 
physically disabled by the accident. When I recovered 
I had a still greater shock in store. The firm in 
America to which I belonged, had in my absence been 
— ^well, we will be charitable and call it speculating. 
I was involved in their difficulties. Not only was my 
capital gone, but my name was dishonored through 
their misdeeds. Do you still ask me why I kept away 
from Beatrice? I resolved to let her believe me dead, 
until I could clear myself — until I could come to her 
with the wherewithal to protect her from care and 
trouble. That I am here in Nice, is a proof that I speak 
the truth. I have been trying to discover Beatrice's 
whereabouts for some time. I have found her at last. 
Lady Bunn, I am come to renew our engagement!" 
Mr. Brown finishes his defence in a clear, firm 
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voice. He and his companion seem to have suddenly 
changed places. It is now Lady Bunn's turn to look 
confused. He follows up his advantage. 

"I beg that you will put no obstacle in the way of 
our reunion." 

"It is impossible" — says Lady Bunn, timidly. 
"Beatrice — ^is married." 

"Married!" 

Nothing can exceed Mr. Brown's indignant as- 
tonishment. 

"Married, and you accuse me of unfaithfulness" — 
he smiles bitterly. 

"But you do not know the circumstances. It was 
a marriage of convenience. He was a cousin — her 
father's heir. It was the only way that either could 
secure the money that rightfully belonged to them, 
but true to your memory she stipulated for absolute 
liberty, and she and her husband do not live even on 
the same continent." Her tone is almost pleading. 

Mr. Brown shakes his head sadly. "Still the fact 
reinains, that I am robbed of a wife, for Beatrice is 
the only woman in the world for me, and I believed — 
I still believe, that I am the only man in the world for 
her." 

Lady Bunn rises. There is a worried look upon her 
face. All the sternness has departed. 

"I am heartily sorry for both of you. You will for- 
give me for having spoken as I did just now. You 
see, I am very fond of Beatrice, and — " 

"And yet you can see her life ruined" — he turns im- 
patiently — "there ought to be some way out of this 
loveless marriage. It is unnatural — ^it is wicked." 

"Yes, yes. I know. It is unnatural — it is wrong, 
altogether wrong. Oh, if there were anything that f 
could do." 

Lady Bunn is sincerely distressed. 

"You will at least let me see her?" — ^pleads the 
resuscitated lover. 
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"Yes, but I must prepare her. Wait a minute — 
Yes, that will be the best way" — mutters Lady Bunn, 
after a moment's reflection. Then she produces a 
visiting card and hastily scribbles her address. 

"Call on me this afternoon at five. I have made a 
memorandum here." 

Mr. Brown receives the card with a grateful smile. 
If he had not been so terribly shocked, one might al- 
most fancy they detected a faint chuckle in his voice 
as he says: — 

"I shall depend upon you, Lady Bunn, to do your 
best for me, notwithstanding that Beatrice is married 
to this stranger, morally, she belongs to me." 

With this reminder the heart-broken cavalier de- 
parts to nurse his grief, or to seek some mundane 
sphere wherein he may woo a temporary forgetfulness. 

For a man so abstracted he is extremely nice in his 
choice of a sphere, and he passes several before he 
finds the particular one that is suited to his fancy. 
Once inside however, his spirits rise with an astound- 
ing velocity. He has quite an animated discussion 
with a tired looking waiter. Indeed, so well does the 
gentleman dissemble that if one did not know to the 
contrary, one would imagine that the desideratum of 
his existence was contained in a certain dish, some- 
thing "a la Matelotte with Tomatoes,^' 

Lady Bunn sits for a few minutes just where Mr. 
Brown has left her. This meeting has quite unnerved 
her, and she fully appreciates the task that is before 
her. 

"Poor Beatrice" — she murmurs — "how am I to 
break it to her? She will never forgive herself — Never 
— never." 

Mr. Beresford Carew, up in his apartments, is 
engaged in that unfruitful occupation known as kill- 
ing time. 

It is astonishing what a difficult feat this, to one who 
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IS unaccustomed to the sport. Time is such a cunning 
old bird, skimming always beyond our range when we 
would cajole him to rest, and reclining his body upon 
our weary shoulders when we would have him begone. 
He will neither leave us nor abide with us. Wary alike 
of being caged or exterminated. Indeed, this latter 
achievement calls for a distinct order of talent, and 
persons who go in for it late in life, nearly always 
make a failure of it. In short, the really successful 
time-killer is born with the genius — ^he never acquires 
it. 

Mr. Carew has all the natural restlessness attributed 
to his race, and this is slighdy accentuated just now 
by reason of Mr. Sims' protracted absence. 

"He is taking his time" — ^mutters our hero, con- 
sulting his watch for the twentieth time. I wonder 
if he has found her." 

Being unable to bear the suspense any longer he 
seizes his hat. He will take a walk on the Promenade 
and so divert his mind. 

Coming from the Hotel, he perceives Lady Bunn 
on the lawn. He starts with a look of pleased ex- 
pectancy which dies out instantly. She is alone. She 
looks depressed and disappointed. Dare he ask her 
where — ? She recognizes him, and the look of dis- 
appointment increases. 

No! 

He decides that it will be better not to ask. 

"I scarcely expected to see you again so soon, Mr. 
Carew." She has risen from her seat. 

"No, I dare say not. But you see, I am living here 
just at present, and I kinder have to go in and out." 

She tries not to smile at this idiomatic retort. "That 
is a reproach. I am afraid that I zvas rather rude to 
you when me met, but the fact is, that Sir Humphrey 
and I have always regarded your marriage with Bea- 
trice as a very foolish piece of business." 
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'*On reflection I think you are right" — he replies. 

He is picturing the empty life that lies before him, 
unless — ^Ah, unless — ? He will make friends with 
this haughty chaperone — ^that will pave the way. 

He touches the white rose in his coat. Its petals 
are falling. He fancies that Lady Bunn recognizes 
it, and he turns his head away, consciousness making 
him fearful of her glance. 

But Lady Bunn is not thinking of white roses. She 
is considering rather, how she shall proceed with what 
she has to say. 

"Of course, you were quite justified in accepting 
your uncle's legacy, but you should have chosen some 
one else for your wife. Marriageable women are com- 
mon enough." 

"But suppose I was ambitious, and desired some- 
thing uncommon, what would be my first impulse? 
To follow my father's example, surely, and marry one 
of my mother's countrywomen." 

Mr. Carew is congratulating himself. He considers 
that a very nice stroke. 

"Nonsense, Mr. Carew. You married an English 
woman because a condition of your uncle's will im- 
posed it on you." 

"And because I could give my cousin the benefit of 
her father's money in no other way" — interrupts the 
young lawyer, pleading his own case, and wishing that 
Barbury were present to do it for him. 

"I cannot help thinking that poverty would have 
been. a better choice than such a bond, and before to- 
night Beatrice will be of the same opinion." 

"You think so?" Mr. Carew's tone is almost 
abrupt. 

"Without doubt." She pauses for an instant and 
then takes the plunge. 

"Mr. Carew — is — is there no way of setting her 
free? You are a man of the world, and you ought to 
be able to — ^to — '* 
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He smiles. "Those whom the Mayor hath joined, 
let no man put asunder." 

"I presume that that is your jocular way of 
refusing.'' 

"Lady Bunn, excuse me, but when my — my — 
when Mrs. Carew makes the request, it will be time 
enough to — " 

"She will never ask you now. Her pride will pre- 
vent her." 

"I am afraid that I do not quite understand you." 

Mr. Carew is dignified now, and Lady Bunn finds a 
difficulty in pursuing the subject. She stammers a 
great deal at first. 

"You know of course, that Beatrice was betrothed 
at the time her father died?" 

Beresford Carew bows. "I take it that you are re- 
ferring to the gentleman who is — " on ice, he is going 
to say, but he corrects himself — "who is buried among 
the Swiss glaciers?" 

"Yes, but it so happens that he is not buried there, 
nor anywhere. We were mistaken. He is alive." 

There is a pause. 

Beresford looks down at the rose leaves that lie at 
his feet. A few petals still cling to the anther in his 
coat, but they are fluttering, ready to fall at the first 
breath that disturbs them. 

"Does she know this?" — he asks in a slow, subdued 
voice. 

"Not yet. I have to tell her. If you could only 
know how devoted she has been to his memory. It 
is only within the last few weeks that she has regained 
any life — any spirit. Indeed to-day, she has appeared 
positively happy. She must have had a presentiment. 
And now think — ^think — ^what an awful blow it will be 
when she realizes that he and she are separated as 
completely as if he were really in his grave. Oh, Mr. 
Carew, it is a sad outlook for her, unless — " Her 
voice is soft and entreating now. 
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"I will think it over and find out what can be done" 
— ^he says quietly. 

"And you will not let Beatrice know that the sug- 
gestion came from me? She is a strange, proud, girl. 
And she would suffer anything rather than — " 

"You need have no fear.*' 

Lady Bunn extends her hand. 

"Then I may depend upon you? And trust you?" 

He bows. 

"Thank you." 

She goes across the lawn and round to the more 
public side of the hotel. He watches blankly till she 
disappears, and then he tries to remember what he 
came out for. What his errand had been. 

"Alive" — he mutters — "alive." He glances about 
him. He is quite alone. Then he takes from his 
pocket a small package. It is tied with a narrow white 
ribbon. He presses it ever so slightly to his lips. He 
walks to the railing. 

"Good-bye" — ^he whispers — "good-bye." 

The next moment the little package is tossed over 
the bushes and away into the road beyond. 

Mr. Carew turns and passes his hand across his 
forehead. 

"I wonder what the deuce has become of Sims" — 
he says, and he strolls out on to the Promenade. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE SNOW-DROPS COME BACK. 

A FEW minutes later, Mr. Carew is intercepted and a 
friendly voice falls on his ear. 

"I have lost Aunt Carola" — exclaims Georgia 
Chapin. 

"I congratulate you" — ^he responds absently. 

"Pray do not. She is bound to turn up again." 

Mr. Carew perceives that his companion has some- 
thing more to say, so he turns and walks in her direc- 
tion. 

Why did you not tell me" — continues Georgia — 
that that handsome girl — the belle of the Carnival — 
was your sister-in-law?" 

**Because I was not aware of it. Who gave you the 
information?" 

"Bertha." 

"Ah, well that is pretty near for Bertha." 

"Then she is some sort of relative?" 

He nods. 

"What?" 

"Oh — a kind of cousin." 

"A relation by marriage, I suppose?" 

"Yes. A relation by marriage." 

"Do you know her husband?" 

"Oh yes. He is quite a close connection of mine." 
He smiles grimly. 

What is the matter, Beresford?" 
Matter?" 
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"Yes. You look blue. Come and put me into a 
fiacre. I must go and see if Auntie is at the hotel. 
Bertha is getting quite nervous about her, and Bertha's 
nerves will never permit of her doing her own errands. 
I have left her taking luncheon with Lady Bunn and 
the new swain. Poor Otto. I am afraid that he is 
deposed for good." 

They have approached the cab-stand which is 
stationed in front of the Cascade restaurant. 

"Shall I come with you?'' — asks Mr. Carew, signal- 
ling a cocker. 

"No, thank you. My own spirits are not alto- 
gether hilarious to-day, and I fear I should be unequal 
to the strain." 

"Nonsense, Georgia. You are mistaken. I am not 
in the least depressed." 

"Do not tell stories, Beresford, and put off that woe- 
begone expression, for whatever it is, it will dry 
straight, you know." 

"Do things always dry straight?" 

"Always. That is — " she shrugs her shoulders — 
"if they dry at all." 

It would be hard to say whether Lady Bunn or 
Beatrice Carew is the more pre-occupied as they sit 
trifling with their luncheon. Both hail with gratitude 
the presence of Miss Bertha Chapin, as it relieves them 
from the necessity of taking any active part in the 
conversation. 

Willie Bunn is so entirely engrossed with his fair 
companion that his step-mother's agitation — ^and the 
cause of it, are forgotten almost as soon as he has 
entered the restaurant. 

On joining the party Lady Bunn chided Willie for 
allowing the ladies to wait, but nobody seems to be 
hungry, not even the hostess herself, who attributes 
the fact to her having waited beyond her usual time. 

As for Beatrice Carew, she seems content to look 
out of the window, and watch the passers by. 
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It is a busy scene. People scurrying hither and 
thither in what appears to be an aimless manner. They 
remind one of snowflakes whirling about at the caprice 
of the wind. It is difficult to* realize that each and 
every one is moving with a distinct purpose. 

From the toddling infant who is chasing the spar- 
row across the grass, to the old blind man who is 
trusting to his mongrel for guidance, each has some 
motive for his journey. Each one is speeding on in 
search of something that none will find, and the infant 
alone makes clear his intention. 

Presently Beatrice starts. A man and a woman are 
coming along the sidewalk. They halt at the cab- 
stand. They appear to be in earnest conversation, for 
the woman lays her hand on the man's sleeve. 

Lady Bunn has risen and Willie is settling with the 
waiter. Bertha Chapin remains at the table. 

*ls not that young lady, your sister?" — asks Bea- 
trice, lowering her voice. 

Bertha's eyes follow the direction indicated. "Oh 
yes. That is Georgia. I wish she would hurry and 
not stand there gossiping." 

This desire is granted, for at that moment Georgia 
shakes her head at her companion, then enters the 
fiacre and drives away alone. 

'T did not know that you — ^that she — ^was acquainted 
with my — er — ^with Mr. Carew?"— says Beatrice, 
questioningly. 

"They appear to be quite intimate" — she continues, 
still glancing out of the window. 

"Oh yes. They are devoted to one another." 

"Devoted to one another?" 

There is a disapproving ring in Mrs. Carew's voice. 

Bertha has had no intention of injuring her sister's 
reputation, or of placing her in an unenviable light, 
so she adds naively — "Oh, it is quite proper, you know. 
They have been engaged for months. Excuse me, 
but Lady Bunn is beckoning to us," Bertha rises. 
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Beatrice is staring out of the window, not at the 
people this time, but at the little fluffy clouds in the 
sky. 

"Devoted to each other — engaged for months" — 
she murmurs. Well, what else could she expect. It 
is all her fault. Quite plainly her fault. Still, he 
might have told her himself, instead of letting her 
learn it from — she goes back to their conversation of 
the morning. Why, of course. He did tell her — at 
least he tried to. Did he not intimate that the time 
had arrived for him to divulge something? And this 
is what he meant. 

Oh, blind— blind. 

"I am sorry you have a headache, Beatrice dear" — 
says Lady Bunn presently — "because I particularly 
wanted you to come and take a cup of tea with me this 
afternoon. I have something very important to tell 
you. Do you think that if you were to go home and 
lie down for an hour, you would be able to — " 

"Yes, yes, I will come." 

"Very well, then I shall look for you at about a 
quarter to five." 

The friends separate. Beatrice to ponder over her 
unhappy discovery. Mr. William Bunn to escort Miss 
Chapin by the longest possible route to her haven of 
peace, the Museum of Natural History, and Lady 
Bunn to consider well the best method of breaking her 
news. 

Mr. Brown's appetite, unlike Lady Bunn's, seems to 
have been stimulated by the unexpected encounter. 
He has made a most satisfactory meal. Indeed he 
has celebrated the occasion by ordering various little 
delicacies which the depleted condition of his purse 
scarcely warrants. 

To complete the banquet he has ordered the waiter 
to bring him two choice cigars, a cup of black coffee 
and a glass of cognac. He will take these at one of 
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the small tables outside the cafe. It will be pleasant 
to watch the people, and he has nearly two hours to 
spare before — ^Ah, that reminds him. What time did 
she say? 

He chooses a seat in the row nearest the sidewalk, 
then lights his cigar and takes out Lady Bunn's card. 
"Five o'clock." Yes, he has at least an hour and a 
half. "Number 4 rue de BatignoUes." He wonders 
how far that is. Well, he intends to take a fly in any 
case. Yes, under the circumstances he can afford to 
take a fly. 

As he replaces the card, his hand encounters some 

loose coin. He takes it out and views it complacently. 

"Ninety francs. Down to ninety francs. Oh, this 

is a great stroke of luck. There is no getting over 

that." 

Mr. Brown does not attempt to get over it. What- 
ever this sudden wave of prosperity may be, he is quite 
willing to bestow on Dame Fortune all the praise that 
that fickle lady could possibly desire, and as he watches 
the pearly ribbon of snioke which curls up from his 
cigar, his face is wreathed in a gentle smile of grati- 
tude. 

So profound is his meditation, that he fails to notice 
a fair haired American gentleman who is approaching 
from across the road. 

The new comer is also absorbed in his own reflec- 
tions, for he takes a seat at the next table without 
recognizing his neighbor. Presently however, he 
produces a cigar, but he has no match, and this fact 
recalls him to his surroundings. There is no waiter 
in sight. He bends forward. 

''Monsieur, voulez vous, s'il vous plait — ?" he stops, 
then he completes his sentence in English. 
"Hallo, Brown. Got a light?" 
To say that Mr. Brown is stunned is to describe his 
sensation very faintly. 
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Mf . Carew relieves the tedium by helping himself to 
a match from Mr. Brown's table. Then he settles 
himself comfortably in his chair and takes two or 
three whiffs from his cigar. 

*'Well, and how are things at the bottom of the 
Atlantic?'* 

Mr. Brown has made good use of the short silence. 
His self control has returned and he is almost calm 

now. 

"Cruger, don't — don't judge me till you know all." 

"Oh, for goodness sake do not tell me alL I am on 
my vacation, you know." 

"Still, you will require me to render an account of 
myself." 

"No, I don't think I care to have you render any 
more accounts." 

"Nevertheless, I must explain" — pleads Mr. Brown. 

"Oh well, go ahead." 

"Things had been going badly with me for some 
time. A crisis was imminent and I tried to right my- 
self — you know how. If my speculation had suc- 
ceeded, the Chapins would have profited. Well, I 
did not succeed. The shock — the failure — caused me 
to lose my head, and I determined to put an end to 
it all. But for the sake of the firm, I wanted no 
Coroner's inquest — no publicity. Then came the 
thought of committing suicide out at sea. Once on 
the ship however, the salt breezes restored me to a 
more healthful frame of mind. But I had already com- 
mitted myself. The harm to you and Barbury, if any, 
was already done. What good my coming back, un- 
less I came with the means of redeeming my error? 
After a time I learnt that my reputation had been 
saved. I guessed that it was through your agency, 
and I swore never to reveal myself until I could repay 
you in specie and add the interest that my undying 
gratitude prompted." 
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Mr. Carew has been listening very patiently, but 
now he fidgets in his chair. 

"I dislike to hear a man talk about gratitude" — ^he 
says quietly — "it is a word that should not be used— - 
only felt. But tell me — how are you fixed now?" 

"Well, I have excellent prospects. Still, the second 
ascent of the ladder is always more difficult than the 
first, because one has some knowledge of the danger." 

*'l should advise you to make it slow and sure this 
time. You have tried the other way." 

"Cruger, you have chanced upon my daily motto. 
I am building on a solid foundation now, and within a 
year, if all goes well, I think I may promise myself the 
happiness of settling my monetary obligation to you, 
and then — not till then — will I ask you to let me stand 
on my old footing." 

The virtuous quaver in Mr. Brown's voice might be 
rehed upon to move a heart of stone, but Mr. Carew's 
heart is not made of that substance, so he merely says 
—"Rubbish!" 

"I am hypersensitive on such matters, perhaps.'' 
Mr. Brown shrugs his shoulders as if he desired to 
give himself the benefit of the doubt — "but I cannot 
look a man squarely in the face, knowing that I am 
under an obligation to him. And I have never been 
able to shake hands with a person while I owed him 
money." 

"I wonder that your arm has not become nqralyzed 
for want of use" — returns Mr. Carew — "mine would 
have been." 

"You treat everything lightly — you always did" — 
returns Mr. Brown, rising and pushing his chair back 
— "but there, we all have our eccentricities." 

"And what are the prospects you allude to?" — ^asks 
the other, ignoring this critical analysis of his 
character. 
Mr. Brown hesitates. It pains him to have a secret 
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from his former partner, but there is really no help 
for it. 

The fact is that he is not at liberty to disclose the 
nature. of the enterprise just now, but there is some- 
thing else — something that he is under no obligation 
to conceal. It concerns an affair of the heart. 

"Can he have run across poor Aunt Carola?" Mr. 
Carew starts as this idea crosses his mind, but the 
next sentence reassures him. 

"Yes, I have the undeserved good fortune to find 
favor in the sight of a certain young lady. We were 
formerly engaged, but we — er — ^there was a slight mis- 
understanding. She met somebody else. She is now 
a widow however, and this marriage will be my salva- 
tion." 

"She is wealthy?" 

"She is wealthy. But pray do not misunderstand." 
Mr. Carew thinks he does not. "I covet this lady's 
good opinion more than anything in the world, and I 
do not disguise the fact that any discreditable revela- 
tion on your part might seriously interfere with my 
plans. In asking you to maintain the same reserve 
with regard to my past errors, I am only seeking to 
hasten our day of settlement." 

"Do not put it on that basis" — says Mr. Carew 
sharply — "If you have really turned over a new leaf 
you will tell this lady everything and leave the result 
to her." 

"I am afraid it is too big a risk, Cruger." 

"Oh, I don't know. Widows are proverbially 
lenient. I think you said she was a widow?" — Mr. 
Brown nods — "Think it over for a day or two" — says 
Mr. Carew — "in the meantime I shall not disturb your 
serenity without giving you full warning. Au revoirT 

"Au revoir" — returns Mr. Brown fervently — "and 
God bless you." 

This benediction is slightly altered when Mr. Brown 
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repeats it a few moments later, but it does not affect 
Mr. Carew — ^any more than the first. Then again, he is 
out of hearing, and the defaulting partner's plans and 
purposes have already been succeeded in his mind. 

Mr. Brown has changed his mind about driving. 
He is going to walk to the rue de BatignoUes. He 
feels the need of exercise. It will help him to review 
his perplexing situation. Everything depends upon 
the coming meeting, and whether his influence over 
Beatrice Carew is as strong as it used to be. 

Confess to her his misdeeds? Well, hardly. But 
he can pretend that he has done so. Yes. His late 
partner must be convinced that the disclosure has 
been made. That should not be a difficult matter. 
Beatrice is so British in her exclusiveness that she 
is not likely to become acquainted with Mr. Beresford 
Cruger, even though she remains in Nice, and she 
will not remain there long — that is — not if Mr. Brown 
can help it, and he thinks he can. Once he has mar- 
ried her, he will be able to pay oif some of the money. 
Yes, he fully intends to pay some of it — as soon as he 
can. And then Mr. Cruger will be silenced. But 
how to hasten matters? That is the difficulty. There 
is the husband to be got rid of. No small obstacle. Still, 
he is already separated by distance. Yes, Lady Bunn 
had distinctly said — "they do not live even on the 
same continent." Oh, it ought to be an easy thing. 
Why, the fellow will probably be only too glad to get 
free. A marriage of that kind cannot afford much 
satisfaction. And then — doubtless he has some little 
sentimental affair going on which — Mr. Brown smiles. 
He has an inspiration. If only he could find out the 
sort of man that this Carew is, and what part of the 
world he lives in. He must try and get this out of 
Lady Bunn. He quickens his pace. 

And now occurs one of those coincidences which 
bob up now and then, to preserve that well worn ob- 
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servation about truth being stranger than fiction, from 
becoming obsolete. 

Mr. Brown is not quite sure that he is taking the 
right direction, so he looks about him for some one to 
make enquiry of. His eye lights upon a porter who 
is pushing a hand-cart, which is piled up with luggage. 

**Oh yes," the porter knows the street very well — **it 
is not so far, and Monsieur has only to keep to the 
right after taking the next turning but one." 

Monsieur is feeling for a small coin with which to 
reward this polite native, when his eye is attracted by 
the topmost piece of luggage on the cart. It is a 
leather hat box. A parchment tag is attached to the 
handle and on the tag in black round letters is written 
the name of the owner: 

"Mr. Carew." 

Mr. Brown glances at the large trunk beneath. 
That has "Carew" painted on the side. 

Mr. Brown suggests that Nice is getting very 
crowded. 

"Monsieur speaks truly." The porter cannot re- 
member when the town was before so full. 

"And it seems the visitors are still arriving?" — 
says Mr. Brown pointing to the handcart. 

"Yes, they are still arriving. These came in only 
to-day." 

Does the porter know anything about the Hotels? 

Oh yes. The porter knows all about the Hotels. 

There is the Hotel de Nice — the Luxembourg — ^the 
Grand Bretagne — he is going to that one now. Plenty 
of the superior people stay at the Grande Bretagne. 
Would Monsieur like to be shown the way? 

Oh no— the gentleman is satisfied to remain where 
he is. 

"Merci beaucoup, Monsieur J' 

The gratuity is larger than Mr. Brown had at first 
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intended, but he reflects that the information he has 
received may be worth it. 

Following the direction indicated by the porter Mr. 
Brown continues his walk. Presently he takes out 
a little note book, and enters the name of the Hotel 
whither that luggage had been bound. 

What a scheme for him if it should turn out to be 
the very same man. Here — ^in Nice. His presence 
unknown both to Beatrice and to Lady Bunn. Mr. 
Brown decides that for the present it will be wiser to 
devote his attention to the subject of Beatrice herself 
and to evade any allusion to her husband until some- 
thing can be learned in regard to the new comer who 
is bound for the Grande Bretagne. 

Of course, it may prove to be a mare's nest, still 
Carew is not such a very common name, and then that 
luggage was of a distinctly foreign type. 

There can be no harm in his doing a little recon- 
noitering by-and-bye, until then, however, he will say 
nothing about it. 

Arriving at this conclusion and at No. 4 rue de 
Batignolles at the same time, Mr. Brown announces 
his name to the attendant. 

Yes, Lady Bunn is at home, but she is not alone. 
There is a lady with her. Will Monsieur be good 
enough to step into the reception room for a few mo- 
ments? Monsieur assents, and the maid trips off. 

Presently there is heard the rustle of a gown and 
Lady Bunn appears in thfe doorway. 

"Come with me" — she says, and the visitor goes. 
While Mr. Brown is being conducted into the pres- 
ence of his former betrothed, Mr. Carew's valet de 
chambre is discharging one of the vulgar duties of 
his office. Mr. Sims is laying out Mr. Carew's eve- 
ning dress. He is still in their apartments at the Cas- 
cade. The cooking at that establishment is particu- 
larly satisfactory to Mr. Sims, and although he has 
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sent off the heavier luggage, he has no intention of 
removing to the Grande Bretagne till after dinner. 

"Oh, so you have managed to get back at last?" — 
says Mr. Carew, coming in presently. 

The reply is superfluous, but to make superfluous 
replies forms a part of Mr. Sims' duties, so he says- 
Yes, sir.' 

Did you find 'the lady?' 
Yes, sir.' 

"And did she send any message in answer?' 
She did, sir. She bade me say that she would be 
enchanted." He has relieved Mr. Carew of his coat 
and he now disappears with it into the adjoining 
room. 

"Enchanted?" There is no doubt that as an 
embellisher of sentences Sims has not his equal, but 
she has evidently accepted the invitation, then Sims 
must have found her before Lady Bunn had had time 
to communicate her news. 

Yes. Mr. Carew nods thoughtfully. That must 
be the explanation. 

Why had he not asked Lady Bunn to postpone her 
tidings till to-morrow? So that he might have spent 
this one evening with his wife — Wife — Yes, even 
though the gulf that separates them is wider than 
ever. 

"Did she give you her address, Sims?" 

That paragon is smoothing out an imaginary 
crease in one of his employer's garments. 
No, sir." 

And you did not ask for it?" sharply. 
Those were not my instructions, sir." 

Mr. Carew frowns as he remembers that he did not 
mention it in the letter, and that he is now as far off 
as ever. But there, what does it matter? Lady 
Bunn will have seen her by this time, and she wilhbe 
too much engrossed with thoughts of her resurrected 
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lover to care to accept her husband's friendly over- 
tures. How she will hate the bare thought of him. 
Yes, even as he hates the thought of this unknown 
man, who has suddenly come between him and his- 
hopes. 

Who and what is he? 
Is he worthy? 

There is a knock at the door. 
"Come in — Hallo, Peter, where have you been all 
the afternoon?" 

"Oh, I have been trotting round with Otto Stroble. 
He talks of going away this evening. He has some 
important cable from Wyoming." 

"And I have been interviewing your last night's 
ghost," says Mr. Carew. 
"Eh?" 

"Your ghost — Egerton Brown. You were quite 
right, Peter." 

"What? Is he alive?" 

"Oh yes. He is alive and kicking. I met him 
outside a cafe." 

'And what had he to say for himself?" 
'Oh, plenty. A great deal too much. He talked 
about paying up. He has some mysterious prospects 
which include a rich wife. Peter, I am afraid that 
Brownie is a downright wrong 'un. I hope I am 
mistaken, but that is my belief." 

"Well, that need not prevent your collecting if you 
get the chance. Did he give you anything on ac- 
count?" 

Mr. Carew shakes his head. "He gave me the blue 
devils — No he didn't either, for now I come to think 
of it, I had them already. Peter, let's take a drink. 
Sims, go down stairs and order something cool and 
refreshing." 

Mr. Sims withdraws. 

*'By the way" — says Mr. Barbury — "I sent word 
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over to the Grande Bretagne that you were coming, so 
that they might reserve your rooms, but it seems that 
they were already secured. I presume your man 
must have attended to it." 

"Probably" — ^responds Mr. Carew, with an inat- 
tentive look in his eyes. 

"Berry, if you don't mind, I have a note here that I 
should like to answer" — and Mr. Barbury seats him- 
self at the writing table — "That reminds me" — ^he 
continues, feeling in his breast pocket — "coming 
across the road just by the side of this Hotel, I found 
a small paper package. It has a date on it in your 
handwriting. Here, you must have dropped it out 
of your pocket." 

Mr. Carew takes the package. The white ribbon 
has become slightly soiled. He turns back and 
crosses to the window, where he stands gazing down 
at the blind Venus on the lawn. 

The snow-drops have come back! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MONSIEUR ARRIVES. 



"Does Madame feel any better?" 

It is nearly eight o'clock. The room is almost in 
darkness and the pleasant voiced maid puts this ques- 
tion before lighting the gas. 

"A little, Annette, but do not make a glare. One 
light will be enough." 

Annette applies a match to a large lamp which 
stands on a pedestal at a considerable distance from 
where her mistress is lying, and having adjusted the 
shade so that her lady's eyes are protected, she re- 
turns to the couch and takes up a fan which she waves 
gently to and fro. 

Madame has come home about six o'clock with a 
sick headache, and after suffering the maid to put her 
in a loose gown she has desired to be left alone. 

Annette has grown anxious however, in the last 
half hour, and after listening vainly for some move- 
ment, she has come in without being summoned. 

Though the light from the lamp is dim it is suf- 
ficient to reveal a very handsome apartment. The 
ordinary Hotel furniture has several dainty adjuncts 
thought likely to insure the comfort of the temporary 
occupant. Indeed Beatrice Carew's rooms are among 
the choicest that the Grande Bretagne can boast. It 
is really two suites thrown into one, and on two sides 
of the reception room there is a sleeping chamber, 
dressing room, and lavatory. So, if Madame is well 
housed, the maid is no less so. 
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Annette goes to the table on which is a tray bear- 
ing an almost untouched repast. 

**Madame has eaten absolutely nothing." 

"You know, Annette, I never have any appetite 
when I dine alone." 

"True, it makes it so very dull, but Madame must 
take something, if only a little bouillon with toasted 
bread. One must eat to live." 

Beatrice Carew shakes her head languidly as if she 
saw no necessity either for eating or living. 

A little clock on the mantel-piece chimes eight. She 
rises. 

"Send that tray away, Annette. I am going to 
write a letter. You may deliver it for me. I will 
ring when I am ready for you." 

Thus dismissed, Annette takes the tray and goes 
out, leaving her mistress to heave a sigh of relief at 
finding herself alone. 

For a few minutes she p^ces the room slowly, her 
hands clasped behind her head, then she pulls a chair 
in front of the Louis Quatorze writing desk and sits 
gazing pensively at the lamp. 

"Yes, it is the only thing to do." 

If she remained here they would be constantly 
meeting. 

"Devoted to each other — engaged for months" — 
she murmurs. 

For a few seconds the silence is broken only by the 
sound of her pen. She writes hurriedly as if she 
were fearful of changing her mind. Then she takes 
up the sheet of paper and reads : — 

My Dear Mr. Carew : 

You asked me this morning if we should be seeing each other 
again. This is unlikely, as I contemplate leaving Nice to- 
morrow. I take this opportunicy of wishing you a pleasant 
holiday, and of bidding you farewell. 

Sincerely yours, 

BSATRICB Camsw. 
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She folds the note carefully, then seals and ad- 
dresses the envelope. 

Now a look of doubt — of perplexity — crosses her 
face. 

Would it not have been better to have told him 
something about the re-appearance of her fiance that 
was? Her silence on the subject may have a peculiar 
significance in the event of his learning the news from 
somebody else. 

She makes a movement as if to reopen the letter, 
then she pauses. 

"No." 

If she mentions it now, he will take it for granted 
that she wishes to be freed, and how can she explain 
to him the overwhelming change in her feelings, see- 
ing she cannot explain them to herself? 

Why is it? We long for something, blindly — des- 
perately — ^We must not have it. And after a time we 
bow to the inevitable like good children, then Fate 
comes along like a vindictive mother, and having 
watched the death of our desire, gives us that which 
she has so persistently withheld. We look at the 
prize in astonishment, and we say, is — ^is — ^that it? Is 
that all? And Fate laughs! 

Beatrice rings the bell for her maid, who enters 
with a large paper box. 

"What is that?" 

"From the modiste, madam." 

"Oh well, put it down — anywhere. I want you to 
take this letter to that Hotel near the Jardin Publique. 
The Cascade, I think they call it. Mind you deliver 
it to the gentleman in person. Take a fiacre for I 
wish you to hurry." 

"Will madame not dress before I go?" 

"No, I am not going out to-night." 

There is a knock at the door. 

"Hush — Annette — remember. I am not at home 
to any one," 
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And Beatrice Carew conceals herself behind the 
screen which stands in front of her dressing room 
door. 

It is the waiter, with a card. 

Annette regrets that the visitor cannot be admitted, 
for her lady has at that moment gone out to a Grande 
Soiree, and will not return till midnight — ^perhaps 
later. She is about to volunteer some additional par- 
ticulars with regard to the imaginary function, when 
her eye catches the name on the card, and to the 
waiter's astonishment she returns and addresses her 
absent employer. 

"It is only Lady Bunn, madame." 

Mrs. Carew nods her assent, and the waiter is told 
that the lady may come up. 

"Annette, do I look as if I had been crying?" 

"Not in the least. Madame has a flush, but it is 
like that which comes when one is just awakened." 

"Run off with that letter" — says Beatrice Carew, 
and Annette obeys after holding the door open to ad- 
mit her mistress' friend. 

"Well dear, and how are we by now, as the physici- 
ans say? I should not have been surprised to find 
you in a state of collapse. I am nothing but a corpse 
myself" — and Lady Bunn looks around for a con- 
venient bier on which to deposit her remains. 

"It is not to be wondered at" — she continues — "for 
I am sure that two such encounters as those of to-day 
are enough to settle any one's constitution. Still 
there is no use moping, and so I have come round to 
have a chat with you." 

"It is very good of you, Emily, but I feel somehow 
as if there were nothing left to be said." 

Beatrice drops wearily into an arm chair. 

"Nonsense, child. The subject is not half ex- 
hausted. I have been thinking the whole thing over 
since you left my place this afternoon, and I have con- 
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eluded that Humphrey must be taken into our con- 
fidence. I will tell him all about it just as soon as he 
arrives, then he can call on Mr. Carew and they can 
discuss the situation from a man to man point of 
view." 

"I suppose you know" — says Beatrice — "that I 
asked him — Egerton — Mr. Brown — ^to leave — ^to go 
away from here, but he would not promise, so that 
means that / shall have to go." 

"Why? I really cannot see why. My dear, you 
must treat this whole business in a more matter of 
fact way. There is no sense in running away from 
your old sweetheart, or in having him run away from 
you. Of course, you cannot meet him on the former 
footing — at least" — Lady Bunn coughs — "not yet 
awhile." 

Beatrice looks up quickly, but her friend continues 
without a pause — "Still there is no reason why you 
should not be friends. It is not as if vou were a 
frivolous young girl, and he is quite sensible enough 
to keep within the bounds of propriety. It would be 
unnecessarily cruel to send him adrift now — at once, 
when he has travelled so far to find vou. There is no 
doubt that the poor man is broken-hearted, and I can- 
not help feeling awfully sorry for him. Of course, no 
more sorry than I am for you. It is a dreadful posi- 
tion for both of you. The only question is — how can 
it be remedied?" 

Beatrice shakes her head. "It cannot be remedied. 
Things must remain as they are." 

"I do not agree with you. Every woman ought 
to consult her own future happiness, for sooner or 
later it involves the happiness of a good many other 
people. A woman is just as much the architect of 
her own fortune as a man is of his, and if she is al- 
lowed only toy bricks, all the more glory to her when 
she succeeds in raising a respectable edifice. Ah, 
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cash is not everything, Beatrice. I found that out 
long ago. Why, when I married dear old Humphrey, 
bless him, he hadn't sixpence." 

Beatrice smiles. 

"But he had a large estate covered with fine old 
elms." 

"What is the use of that? One cannot exchange 
a fine old elm for a new bonnet. No, my dear, I 
embraced poverty — or Humphrey, which is the same 
thing, with my eyes open. Money will not hide the 
seams of life any more than face powder will conceal 
the wrinkles." 

"Yet you are always advising Willie to marry 
money." 

"Of course, I am. I am also addicted to the use of 
face powder. You do not expect me to live up to my 
convictions. Only members of the Salvation Army 
do that. Then with Willie it is different. He is a 
man — or he will be when some woman takes a legi- 
timate hold of him. Men, my dear, especially young 
men, should always be under an obligation to their 
wives. It is a tonic that keeps them morally healthy. 
But here I am, running on, and I have not said a 
word of what I came to say, Beatrice, I am quite de- 
termined that you shall not mope, so I have got an 
invitation to the ball at the Prefecture to-night." 

Beatrice shakes her head. 

"But I insist. Now as Willie has some private 
engagement I have asked Mr. Brown to accompany 
us. You need not be alarmed, he is going as my escort. 
Now do not be foolish, Beatrice, it is expected that all 
Nice will be there." 

Mrs. Carew ceases her protest. 

"All Nice — " then perhaps he — she must not yield 
too suddenly, so she suggests another impediment. 

"But I understood that you expected Sir Humphrey 
back this evening?" 
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"So I did, but I have about given him up now. He 
dislikes to travel at night. Well, shall we go to the 
ball?" 

"I fear that my headache will render me very stupid 
company. Still, if you care to take the risk." 

Lady Bunn rises. "Very well, then I will send 
word to Mr. Brown to call for us at my place about 
ten. By the way, he is under the impression that you 
are living with me. I would not undeceive him if I 
were you. You do not wish to have him haunting 
this Hotel. One other thing. He appeared anxious 
to learn something in regard to your husband's per- 
sonal appearance. I evaded the question and, of course, 
I did not mention that he was in Nice. We do not 
want any duels." 

Beatrice Carew frowns. She cannot help resenting 
Mr. Brown's curiosity as an impertinence. Then 
she remembers that in his short interview with her he 
had avoided the subject of her marriage most delicate- 
ly, so perhaps Lady Bunn has misunderstood him, or 
has exaggerated what was merely a casual interest. 

"Ah, and so the new gown has come" — exclaims 
Lady Bunn, bending over the box which rests on a 
chair near the door — "Mrs. Beresford Carew — good 
gracious, Beatrice, whatever possesses you to have 
your parcels directed in that man's full name?" 

"You forget, Emily, that until this afternoon I was 
under the impression that 'that man' as you call him, 
was at the other end of the world." 

"Well dear, you had better drop the christian name, 
at least while you remain in Nice." 

"Which will be only till to-morrow" — ^rejoins Bea- 
trice decisively. 

"Well, well, we will talk about that by-and-bye. In 
the meantime go and make yourself look your pret- 
tiest. I shall send a carriage over to fetch you in 
about an hour. Good-bye, child." 
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The "child" permits herself to be embraced, and 
Lady Bimn flutters out. 

Beatrice Carew cannot remember when she has seen 
her chaperone so energetic and so unconstrained. 
There is an unusual enthusiasm about her — a 
sanguine impulsiveness which Beatrice is at a loss to 
account for. It does not occur to her that the 
magnetic influence of Mr. Egerton Brown once so 
potent with herself is now being exerted over her 
friend. 

Mr. Brown has certainly made a remarkably good 
use of his time so far, for in securing an ally in Lady 
Bunn he has conquered the first and most difficult 
obstacle to his plan. 

The ball had been entirely that gentleman's idea. 
It was he who had secured the tickets, and her lady- 
ship's artful perversion of the facts will convey some 
idea of the ascendancy that this gallant had gained 
over her in a few hours. 

Beatrice is still buried in thought trying to unravel 
the complexities wrought in this one short day, when 
Annette returns. 

'You delivered the note?" 

^No — madame. Most unfortunately the gentle- 
man had just left the Hotel, nor did he leave any ad- 
dress." 

Beatrice feels a sinking at her heart as she takes the 
letter and tosses it on the desk. 

He must have taken the initiative and gone away. 
Gone to escape her — ^And the girl to whom he is de- 
voted — ^where is she? Is she gone away too? 

"Annette." 

"Yes, madame." 

"Those American ladies — ^the Aunt and nieces — 
have they left this Hotel, do you know?" 

Annette cannot say — ^but she will go and enquire if 
madame wishes. 
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But no — she does not wish it. Indeed it is of no 
importance. Annette may unpack that gown though, 
for she has changed her mind and is going out after 
all. 

"Ah, that is good." 

The maid is rejoiced and forming a hasty plan for 
the disposal of her own time when her mistress shall 
have departed, she picks up the box and disappears 
behind the screen into the dressing room. 

"Come in." 

There is knock at the door. It is the waiter again. 
He has no card this time. 

"It may please Madame to know that Monsieur has 
arrived." 

"Monsieur?" 

Mrs. Carew does not understand. Neither does the 
waiter, but understanding is no part of his business, 
so he merely repeats the sentence. 

"But which Monsieur — ^what Monsieur?" 

The waiter has not been informed. He was told to 
bring that message and to hurry, because something 
— or somebody was waiting below. 

"Oh yes. Very well." Mrs. Carew comprehends 
at last. 

The waiter retires. 

"Annette, Annette. Lady Bunn has just sent up 
to say that Sir Humphrey has arrived. Go down and 
tell her it is all right. I shall not expect her to keep 
our engagement under the circumstances. Hurry — 
if she has left the Hotel, run over to her house." 

Beatrice throws herself on the couch with a sigh of 
satisfaction. This excuse is quite opportune. She 
has no desire to go to the ball, and she would have 
gone simply to please Lady Bunn. Yes, that was her 
only motive in agreeing. She starts up. Lady Bunn 
will surely not suggest that she — Beatrice — shall go 
without her. Go alone with Egerton Brown— She 
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will have to decline — ^most positively. It would not 
be prudent, even if she desired it. 

Why is it she does not desire it? She might meet 
her husband there! 

"Husband!" How droll. She gives a faint little 
laugh. 

"And the girl to whom he is devoted." That is 
droll too. 

Annette comes in panting for breath. She has been 
running. 

"Well? You delivered the message?" 

"Yes, madame. I caught Lady Bunn only at the 
end of the street. She desired me to say that she 
sent no word of Sir Humphrey's arrival. That it is 
impossible, as there is no train between seven and half 
past nine." 

Mrs. Carew looks puzzled. There must be some 
mistake. 

The waiter- distinctly said that Monsieur had ar- 
rived. Whom could he have meant? 

"Madame will come and dress now?" 

"Y — es." Madame lingers hesitatingly. She is 
still thinking about the ball and the persons who are 
likely to attend. 

"Annette, I should like to find out if the ball at the 
Prefecture to-night is to be very crowded. You 
might go down stairs and make some enquiries. See 
if there is any one — ^any other lady going from this 
Hotel. You need not ask questions, you know, 
but—" 

It is not necessary for madame to finish her instruc- 
tions. This is a mission after Annette's own heart, 
and before the sentence is completed she has sped 
away with a nod and a "Owi, certainement, madame '^ 

"If I am to meet them together, I would rather be 
prepared," murmurs Beatrice Carew, as she goes into 
the dressing room and pulls the heavy curtains behind 
her. 
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The reception room has been vacated oniy a few 
seconds, when there is a knock at the door. No res- 
ponse being given, the door is opened by the per- 
functory waiter. He ushers in a gentleman whose 
critical survey of the room would indicate that it is 
being shown for his approval. 

"These are the apartments — Grande — Splendide — ^" 
volunteers the attendant, with a flourish of his hand. 

Mr. Beresford Carew, for he is the gentleman, looks 
around approvingly. 

"Yes, something like this will do" — he says. 

"But it is these — ^themselves. These are Monsieur's 
apartments." 

"Are they? Well, do not be too sure about it." 

The waiter looks troubled. 

"But Monsieur's name is Carew?" 

"Yes. Beresford Carew." 

"Ah, then there is no possible mistake. These are 
indeed Monsieur's rooms." 

"That is supposing Monsieur likes them" — returns 
the new arrival, peeping into the small dressing room 
which is on his right and opposite to the screen. 

"There is a good deal of filagree" — he continues, 
glancing at the pieces of silk drapery — ^the sofa 
cushions and growing plants — "but Sims can put some 
of it out." 

The waiter shrugs his shoulders. 

"It has satisfied Madame for six weeks." 

"Madame?" 

Mr. Carew looks up inquiringly, but the waiter has 
relapsed into a stony silence. He feels that the fame 
of the Hotel Grande Bretagne is in his keeping, and 
that nothing but a dignified taciturnity will preserve 
it. 

Madame must be a recent occupant. Possibly an 
old customer who has to be indulged and that ac- 
counts for the bric-a-brac. Arriving at this conclu- 
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sion, Mr. Carew removes his gloves and prepares to 
make himself at home. 

"Will Monsieur have a place reserved at table?" 

"No, Monsieur has already dined." 

It is not a particularly pleasant memory to judge 
from Monsieur's expression as he mentions the fact. 

Presently he crosses to the mirror and studies his 
reflection carefully. Then observing that he is alone 
he delivers himself of the following opinion. 

"A man who is led into imbibing American drinks 
on a foreign shore is an ass." 

Some association of ideas causes him to look round 
enquiringly. Talking of asses, what has become of 
Sims? 

"Oh, here you are." 

The object of his solicitude now enters the room 
carrying a small dressing case. He is followed by a 
man bearing a couple of valises and a hat box. Mr. 
Sims motions the attendant to place these articles in- 
side the right hand dressing room, the door of which 
stands open. This done, Mr. Sims bestows a tip. It 
is only a franc, but such is the air with which it has 
been donated that the menial is fully convinced it is 
a Louis. 

"Well, Sims, and how do you think this will do?" 

Mr. Sims glances around abstractedly. He is 
entering the aforesaid gratuity in a little memorandum 
book. 

"It is not amiss, sir. I think we can get along." 

"Ah. Well, it is a relief to know that you are 
satisfied." 

Mr. Sims takes no notice of this sarcastic rejoinder. 
He relieves his employer of his overcoat and removes 
the buttonniere of violets. He is going to transfer it 
to Mr. Carew's dress coat, when that gentleman stops 
him. 

"No, I won't wear them now. They are so pungent, 
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and my head is fit to burst. I may as well keep them 
fresh though. It is pretty dark in here." He is look- 
ing for something to hold the violets. "Light up, 
Sims. I may feel better by gas-light." So saying he 
takes a little vase from the table and goes into the 
adjoining room in search of water. 

Mr. Sims illuminates as requested and then casts 
his critical eye around the new quarters. He is not 
particularly impressed. He can see no great im- 
provement on the Cascade. 

"I wonder why he wanted to change" — ^he mutters, 
suspiciously. 

At this juncture his eye lights upon a small hand- 
painted fan, that lies on the sofa. He takes it up and 
examines it curiously, then he casts one more glance 
at the apartments. That is surely another room over 
there behind the screen. He thinks he will investi- 
gate, but he has no time, for at that moment a pair 
of white satin shoes come flying out from between the 
curtains and land at his feet. He glances down at 
them passively. Not an eye lash flickers. Indeed 
one would suppose that it frequently rained boots and 
shoes in the part of the world where Mr. Sims comes 
from. He stoops and picks them up. He seems 
peculiarly interested in their size. He measures the 
length of the soles with his hand. Then he shakes 
his head. His mind has reverted to the yellow para- 
sol, and he decides that they are in no way connected, 
and that this is quite another affair. He places the 
shoes under the sofa, as if to put his employer's in- 
iquity out of sight as far as possible. 

And now, the enormity of the whole business oc- 
curing to him in its full force, he raises his hands to 
Heaven— or to the ceiling, which does duty for that 
celestial sphere, in silent but eloquent protest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. CAREW BECOMES USEFUL IN A HUMBLE CAPACITY. 

This pantomime is not lost upon Mr. Carew 
who now returns with the violets in water. It is the 
first lapse from dignified impertubability that he has 
observed, and he is quite startled. 

The machine must be getting out of gear — or pos- 
sibly this man of his is a devotee of some religious 
order which requires its adherents to assume that par- 
ticular attitude when at their devotions. 

Yes, Sims is saying his prayers, that must be it. 

Mr. Carew coughs, gently. He does not wish to 
bring the pietist back to earth too abruptly. Never- 
theless he has need of his advice. He chooses a 
humble and conciliatory tone. 

"Sims, I have a confession to make." 

Ah, it is coming. How very disagreeable. Why 
will not this young man keep such things to himself? 
Mr. Sims would infinitely prefer to know nothing. 
In fact he has always made it a study to know nothing 
— that is — nothing derogatory to an employer's credit. 
It is so compromising to be made aware of such 
things. If he could possibly choke it off. It is evi- 
dent that he cannot. Then there is only one thing 
for it. Mr. Sims will be compelled to act up to his 
principles. He cannot afford to overlook a laxity of 
morals — especially when he has not been confided in 
beforehand. 

No. 
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To be lenient now would be to constitute himself a 
person of weak character. 

He casts a denunciatory eye upon his employer. He 
resolves to condone nothing. 

"You are a pretty smart man, Sims?" 

Ha-ha. So flattery is his game. 

"But you doubtless know that." 

"No, sir. I once thought myself fairly intelligent, 
but I have recently found cause to change my opi- 



nion." 



Mr. Sims glances at the door behind the screen. 

"Well, I dare say your capacity for giving advice is 
not exhausted. That usually remains with us to the 
last. You see, Sims, that in order to give myself an 
appetite for dinner, I sampled a few mysterious 
beverages suggested by the waiter at our Cafe, and 
described by him as 'ze cocktail it Tamerican', and 
there is now an international conflict going inside. 
What is to be done?" 

Mr. Sims watches the speaker attentively. Is this 
his confession? The whole of it? Apparently. The 
man of principle is relieved. 

"You might try a soda and brandy, sir." 

Mr. Carew hesitates at this mention of the British- 
er's panacea for all ills. 

"Properly chilled, with plenty of the right kind of 
soda, it is an excellent remedy, sir." 

"Very well. You go down and get it yourself." 

Mr. Sims turns aside and smiles faintly. It is then, 
a mere subterfuge to get rid of him. 

"I suppose you are in no great hurry, sir?" Mr. 
Sims wishes to ascertain how long he is supposed to 
remain down stairs. 

"No. Not if it is difficult to procure." Mr. Carew 
presses his hand to his forehead. "I will try a cold 
shampoo while you are gone." 

Oh dear. How very artful he is to be sure. Sims 
still lingers. 
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"You are not forgetting your engagement, sir?" 

"What engagement? Oh yes. I promised Mr, 
Barbury I would join his card party, didn't I?" 

"I suppose you would like to get out of it, sir?" 

Yes, Mr. Carew would like to get out of it, but how 
did Sims guess it? 

"And what about that other engagement, sir? The 
lady I took the note to." 

"Ah — I fear that engagement is off, Sims." Mr. 
Carew grows pensive. She would not accept his in- 
vitation now. 

"I thought it would be off, sir." 

Mr. Carew frowns. He cannot help wishing that 
the paragon would do a little less thinking. 

As Mr. Sims opens the door a waiter presents him- 
self. He has a small parcel which he brings in and 
places upon the table. 

"For madame" — he says, gravely, and then disap- 
pears. 

"What does he mean?" — demands Mr. Carew, star- 
ing at the parcel. 

"I am sure / don't know, sir, if you don't." 

This childishness is beginning to weary Mr. Sims. 

"Take it down stairs and tell them they have made 
a mistake." 

"I would not do that, sir — I really would not." 

''You would not," Mr. Carew is nearly losing his 
temper — "See he^e, Sims. When I ask for advice, I 
want it in small quantities and well diluted. Take 
away that parcel and tell the people below that the 
lady has gone away. By the way, she has left some of 
her belongings." He points to the small room ad- 
joining — "They had better send somebody up to put 
them together." 

"Just as you please, sir." And Mr. Sims departs, 
mentally debating upon the waywardness and de- 
pravity of men in general, and the clumsy iniquitous- 
ness of this one in particular. 
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Mr. Carew sinks dejectedly into a chair and rests 
his elbow on the writing desk. He is feeling decided- 
ly out of sorts. "Under the weather" he would say 
in his own country, and this being the case he 
philosophizes : — 

"Look not on the wine when it is red — ^it should be 
— ^look not on the whiskey when you are blue." 

From these reflections it must not be concluded that 
Mr. Carew is addicted to an over-indulgence in alco- 
holic stimulants. On the contrary, he is particu- 
larly abstemious. The circumstances are precisely as 
he has represented them to Sims, and he feels that his 
sufferings ar j undeserved. He could stand the throb- 
bing head, if he were not so confoundedly depressed. 
The cup that cheers has certainly reversed its tendency 
in his case. He removes his arm impatiently from the 
desk, and in doing so he sweeps off a letter. It falls 
with the superscription uppermost. He stoops and 
picks it up, then stares at it in amazement. 

Can he really have been imbibing to that extent? 
Absurd. 

He has never been more sober — ^more abominably 
sober than at the present moment. That is his chief 
lament. For the first time in his life he has this after- 
noon ardently desired to get — ^well — merry. 

"Beresford Carew, Esquire." 

The letter has been sent by hand. The people of 
the Cascade must have forwarded it. Why didn't that 
fool of a waiter mention it when he first came. He 
knows the writing. He has seen it before — once — 
on a Christmas card. 

He breaks the envelope nervously, and reads the 
short letter two or three times before putting it in his 
pocket. 

So — she leaves Nice to-morrow. Then she knows 
that her — her — fiance is alive, and she is going away. 
Yes — to see him. 
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"And to Spare her pride I am to pretend that it is I 
who wish for freedom" — muses Mr. Carew. Yes, he 
has promised all this, and there is but one thing for 
him to do — ^to keep his promise. 

He gives a short laugh. Well, it need not prevent 
his taking that cold shampoo. 

With this matter-of-fact conclusion he retires into 
that portion of the suite which is, strictly speaking, 
dedicated to the use of Mademoiselle Annette. 

That young lady is still engaged in her detective 
mission down in the Hotel bureau. The presiding 
genius thereof has made her acquainted with the 
femme de chambre who attends to the wants of the 
three English ladies in number 21. From this young 
person Annette has gleaned all sorts of minute and un- 
necessary particulars — she has not read Garboriau for 
nothing — regarding these guests. Indeed the ex- 
amination has been conducted in such an artfully art- 
less manner that the chambermaid is fully convinced 
that her patronesses are wanted by the police, and she 
takes an early opportunity of confiding to her friend, 
a valet on the entresol, that a crime — z tragedy — Mon 
Dieu — has been perpetrated by one of ces Anglaises, 
who alas! are stationed, as always on her floor. 

One of the Misses Chapin is preparing for the ball, 
of that the chambermaid is certain, for has she not 
examined well the fine costume that has been spread 
out upon the bed ? 

To which of the ladies does it belong? Ah — ^as yet 
she is not prepared to say. She will find out if Made- 
moiselle Annette will give her a little time. 

Resolved not to return to her mistress until she 
can carry this information, the amateur detective settles 
herself on a stool in the corner of the bureau, where 
she immediately becomes absorbed in the account of 
a sensational crime, whose details are piquantly set 
forth in Le Journal du Soir. 
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In the meantime Mrs. Carew is impatiently await- 
ing her abigail's return. She has donned her new eve- 
ning gown, and is vainly struggling with the fasten- 
ings, which are at the back. It is an exquisitely dain- 
ty costume of white silk and pearls, and Beatrice can- 
not help pausing in front of the full length mirror. 
For a moment her troubles are forgotten in the con- 
templation of her own fair beauty. She has not a 
spark of what is ordinarily termed vanity, yet she can- 
not help deriving a certain satisfaction from the reflec- 
tion in the glass. She surveys herself critically, as if 
she were somebody else on whose points her judg- 
ment had been solicited. Not a flaw escapes her. In 
fact, she searches for them, and searching — finds them. 
She decides that although not at her best, she is look- 
ing very well. Very well, indeed. The gown is love- 
ly. Who would not look well. But she looked even 
better this morning without its aid. Ah — ^this 
morning. Was it only this morning? Well, what 
matters her appearance now? Still, having put the 
frock on, she may as well get it fastened. Bother 
these gowns that fasten down the back. They make 
one so wretchedly dependant. 

"Annette, Annette." 

Beatrice Carew draws the curtains apart, and peers 
into the reception room. 

"Annette! Where is that girl?" 

She must have come back for the gas is alight. Yes, 
of course — ^why, she had been talking to the waiter a 
few minutes ago, and hearing the voices Mrs. Carew 
had tossed those slippers out to have the bows made 
secure. She must have gone out again. How tire- 
some. And where are the shoes? 

Beatrice peers about and finally detects the objects 
of her search under the sofa. Why had Annette 
placed them there? And without stitching the bows. 
The girl is beginning to presume upon her privileges. 
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Mrs. Carew is about to ring the bell, when the sound 
of water splashing falls upon her ear. 

Ah — she is in there. 

*• Annette!" She goes close to the door of the op- 
posite room — ^looks in, and then recedes with a gasp 
of astonishment. 

Her voice has penetrated to the lavatory and the 
individual who has been splashing, now approaches in 
answer to her summons. It is not Annette. Nor is 
it a person of her sex. It cannot be a burglar, for 
whoever heard of a burglar taking a bath, or washing 
his head? And that is what this person appears to be 
doing. 

Too much astonished to move another step, Bea- 
trice Carew stands in the middle of the room gazing 
at the apparition which has now materialized. It has 
no coat on, and its head is partially enveloped in a 
large towel, the ends of which this remarkable visitor 
is vigorously applying to his neck, just above the 
collar. 

He shakes his head free of the towel and then gives 
some minute attention to his closed eyes. 

"Mr. — Mr. — Carew — What on earth are you doing 
here?" 

His eyes open now with a jerk. 

This settles it. He must have been drinking — drink- 
ing for weeks without knowing it. But he had al- 
ways understood that such hallucinations dealt wholly 
with insects and reptiles. He looks around the room. 
There is not even a fly about, then this is not the result 
of intemperance. He looks again. No. It hasn't 
moved. There it stands, in white silk and pearls. 

If this were delirium men would have a valid ex- 
cuse for becoming inebriates. 

He recognizes her, and his faculties are benumbed. 
He has but one thought — one desire. To have the 
little piece of the floor that he is standing on descend 
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with him like the trap in a pantomime, but it refuses 
to budge. 

"I repeat, Mr. Carew, what on earth are you doing 
here?" 

He looks at the towel which has fallen at his feet. 

"Bathing my head." 

It is the only reply he can think of, and' he owes this 
to the towel. 

"Your behavior is very extraordinary." 

"Oh no. Not for me. I often do it. It is good 
for the hair. Of course, I should have postponed the 
operation had I known that you were going to honor 



me. 









He feels his blood beginning to circulate once more, 
and he seizes the opportunity to fetch his coat and put 
it on before unconsciousness shall again render him 
powerless. 

Beatrice has not moved an inch. She frowns as he 
reappears in the doorway. 

Is this a practical joke?" — she demands sternly. 

7oke?" 

Mr. Carew is wondering what she has reference to. 
It cannot be his headache, for that is no joke. 

7oke" — he repeats feebly. 

'Yes. Joke" — still more angrily. 

What can be the matter with her? 

"Will you not sit down?" 

Beresford Carew brings a chair forward. "I am 
afraid that this very unceremonious reception has of- 
fended you, but if I had had the remotest idea that you 
intended to call, I — " 

"Call? Then you mean to say that you are not 
aware you are in my apartments?" 

"Your apartments?" 

That numb feeling is returning. 

'Certainly. How long have you been here?" 

'About fifteen minutes. I do not know how the 
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mistake can have occurred. I sent a message this after- 
noon to say that I was coming, and when I arrived I 
was shown straight to these rooms." 

Beatrice glances up quickly. She thinks she sees 
how the blunder has been made. 

"I beg that you will not let it annoy you'* — continues 
Mr. Carew, apologetically — "These Hotel people are 
a set of idiots, but you leave it to me. I will go down 
to the proprietor, and I'll raise — " 

"No, no, you must not do any such thing. You 
see, it is not altogether his fault. I am known here as 
Mrs. Beresford Carew, and when you gave your name, 
they must have thought — ^have guessed — " she stam- 
mers — "that you were my — ^" 

"But that is no reason why they should conduct me 
unannounced to your apartments" — He pauses — "and 
yet I suppose it is a reason. Well, so long as you do 
not blame me I do not mind. I promise you I will 
move again in a few minutes. In fact" — he smiles — 
"just as soon as my hair is dry." 

He changed his position and is standing now where 
he can study her profile. She starts abruptly and faces 
him. For some reason she objects to having her 
profile studied. She puts one hand nervously behind 
Her back. 

"I don't think you had better go away from here" — 
she murmurs. 

"Not go away?" 

"No. I have a better plan. We must not awaken 
curiosity. You don't know what a set of scandal- 
mongers there are in this place. Suppose we let their 
mistakes go unnoticed, and you keep these rooms. 
You see, I am leaving Nice to-morrow in any case, and 
to-night I can go and stay with Lady Bunn." 

"And in the meantime?" 

"Oh, in the meantime, I will go and finish dressing. 

She is about to carry out this suggestion when her 
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old objection to letting him have any but a full face 
view returns. 

He bows, and begs that she will not let him detain 
her. 

Still she is in no hurry to depart. Neither has she 
any apparent excuse for remaining, she is certainly 
very confused this evening. 

"Would you mind?" — she begins nervously — "If I 
asked you to — " She points to Annette's apartment. 

"You wish me to fetch you something? Certainly. 
What is it?'' 

Oh dear. How stupid he is. 

"The fact is I am in a trifling dilemma. That is all. 
My maid is gone out, and my gown fastens down the 
back." 

"Certainly — with pleasure." Mr. Carew advances 
hurriedly — "Why did you not ask me before?" 

"Oh, but I did not mean that" — she is backing to- 
wards the screen. 

Mr. Carew is puzzled. Then what did she mean? 

"I suppose you are afraid that I shall not do it 
properly? But I assure you that I am not so in- 
experienced" — she looks up sharply — " I mean so 
awkward as I look." 

"Oh, it is not that at all." 

"No? Well, then give me a trial. Come, do not 
begrudge me the opportunity of being useful in a 
humble capacity. It is possibly the only occasion 
upon which I may be able to serve you. Why, your 
servant may not return for hours. They will take 
French leave, you know, especially when they are in 
France. And you cannot go around like that all night'" 
— he adds, in a matter of fact way — "Come, just fancy 
that I am your maid." 

He takes her hand with a gentle insistance and half 
turns her round. She shows signs of relenting. 

"Well, since you insist" — she says, in what she in- 
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tends for a careless, nonchalant voice-^the tone is 
somewhat contradicted, however, by the pink flush 
that spreads over her face, but she does not mind this 
for he cannot see her face. He is kneeling on the 
floor behind her. It should be an equal relief to him 
that his countenance is hidden from view, for he wears 
an expression of positive awe and bewilderment. 

"OuchV — ^he has found a pin where he least ex- 
pected it, and many a hero has received his death 
thrust with less anguish visible on his brow. He 
nurses his wound for a few seconds, then reconnoiters 
the ground once more. 

"Should there not be a long string with a tag to it?" 
he enquires. 

"Oh no. This gown does not lace. It hooks." 

"Hooks? Oh yes, to be sure. See that hump" — 
he whispers, in recollection of a certain advertise- 
ment — "I suppose you don't mind which end I begin 
at?" 

"Oh no. Not in the least, although I think you 
will find it easier if you start at the top." 

He takes the hint, and is quite surprised at his dex- 
terity when he has completed the union of three hooks 
and eyes. 

Now he begins to enjoy the task. He wishes there 
were hundreds more of them. He is proceeding in a 
most methodical manner amid the solemn silence, 
when the door opens noiselessly. 

Mr. Sims enters, carrying a tray on which is a bottle 
of soda and some brandy in a tall glass. His back is 
partly turned in his efforts to shut the door with one 
hand, while he supports the tray with the other. 

The door being closed Mr. Sims approaches the 
table. At this moment the tableau catches his eye, 
and the soda water bottle jingles ever so slightly 
against the tall glass. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MR. CAREW PROPOSES A DIVORCE. 

"What are you doing here?" 

Mr. Carew has sprung to his feet. He is gazing at 
his retainer. 

"The soda and brandy, sir." 

Mr. Sims has his critical gaze fixed upon a large 
picture — sl Dutch landscape with a canal boat in the 
foreground. 

"Who for? You know I never take anything of 
that kind. I told you Anti-pyrine." 

Mr. Carew accompanies fhis reproof with a signi- 
ficant glance. It is quite lost however. Mr. Sims is 
still concerned about that canal boat. He decides that 
the sails are altogether too large. Yes, the whole 
thing is woefully out of drawing. Still, he has no 
time to re-touch it just now, so he takes up the tray 
and prepares to go out by the door whence he came. 
But his departure is arrested. 

"Do not go away, Sims. I shall want you in a 
second." 

Mr. Carew points to the room at the right, then 
finding himself once more alone with Beatrice he 
launches forth a stream of apology. She begs that he 
will not mention it. It really does not matter, and the 
man looks to be a very sensible sort of person. Still, 
she adds, "it would be better to tell him about our 
relationship. It is unwise to keep anything from 
servants. It only stimulates their curiosity." 
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And now, if Mr. Carew will permit her she will go 
and fetch her wrap. Lady Bunn's carriage will be 
coming for her presently. 

May he have the pleasure of taking her down when 
it arrives? Assuredly he may. 

Mr. Sims is not at all pleased with himself. He has 
never before made such an inopportune appearance. 
It was so very indiscreet, and he thought he had timed 
his return to the minute. He had been gone quite a 
quarter of an hour. Well, that allowed his employer 
five minutes to discover the presence of the lady in the 
curtained room — another five to become aware of their 
acquaintanceship, nay relationship. Yes, she would 
probably turn out to be Mr. Carew's aunt, or his sister 
— and five more to settle which of the two she really 
was, and now he — (Sims) — had arrived on the scene 
five minutes too soon — or too late. He is thinking of 
the kneeling attitude. This blunder will cost him his 
situation. He is so fully convinced of this that he- is 
prepared to receive his notice on the spot. 

Mr. Carew comes in presently and sits before the 
looking glass. He is fumbling in his pocket. Feel- 
ing for Sims's wages, no doubt. 

"Sims." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Just brush my hair." 

Sims obeys with alacrity. Not a sound beyond that 
caused by the bristles coming in contact with Mr. 
Carew's cranium. 

"That will do, thank you." 

Hum — Thank you. 

"By the way, Sims, that lady whom you saw just 
now in the other room, is — is — my wife." 
'Of course, sir." 

'But you will, please, to keep the information to 
yourself." 

"I always do, sir/' 
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There is a long pause. Mr. Carew rises. 

"Where is that soda and brandy?" 

"Here, sir." Sims prepares to unwire the cork. 

"Mr. Carew." 

The summons comes from the reception room. He 
waves the beverage aside. 

"Never mind just now. Open it quietly and bring 
it in ready mixed in the glass." Mr. Sims lays down 
the aerated water meditatively. "Mr. Carew." Well, 
it's quite as well for a wife to maintain a certain degree 
of reserve. Familiarity breeds contempt, at least so 
say the copy books. 

"Has the carriage come?" asks Mr. Carew. advanc- 
ing to assist his wife with her cloak. 

"Not yet." 

"Then why are you in such a hurry. Please do not 
go just yet." 

"I must. People might — ^might talk." 

"But do you not think that we ought to have a talk 
— a, little serious talk ourselves?" 

He leads her to a chair. There is no use in put- 
ting it off. Something has to be done. Why not 
face it? 

"Do you mean a divorce?" 

She is staring dreamily at the carpet. 
That seems to be the only way to your happiness.'' 
'Are you quite sure that it is only on my account?" 
— she compresses her lips — "Have you no desire for 
freedom for yourself?" 

He sighs. 

"Well, perhaps I have. Anything is better than our 
going on like this. Yes, anything." His voice has 
dropped almost to a whisper. 

"Do you know — " she looks up enquiringly — "has 
Lady Bunn been telling you anything?" 

"I know enough to make me desire to help you. 
Beatrice" — he measures two or three paces across the 
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room — "Beatrice, I am going to try and correct the 
blunder we both made a year ago." 

How does he propose to do this? Oh, well, he has 
not considered the details as yet. Of course, the first 
step will be for him to return to America, because after 
this meeting of theirs, his sudden departure could be 
construed into desertion, and she would have a case 
immediately. He will talk it over with her guardian. 
Sir Humphrey Bunn, and should he approve, then he, 
Beresford Carew, will go at once. 

"And what about your holiday?" 

"My holiday? Oh, that is at an end anyhow. 
American business men soon get tired of pleasure, 
you know." 

There is a rustle outside, and Mademoiselle Annette 
enters briskly. She pauses on the threshold as she 
perceives that her mistress has a visitor. 

"Annette, you may pack my valise. I am going to 
stay with Lady Bunn till to-morrow." 

Madame appears no longer interested in the move- 
ments of the ladies who live on the floor above, and 
after all that trouble too. Well, 'tis always thus that 
one's zeal is rewarded, and in the seclusion of the 
dressing room, the injured maid shows her resent- 
ment by throwing Madame's wearing apparel upon the 
floor and walking upon it in her journies to and fro. 

"You are sure this sudden migration will not in- 
convenience you?" enquires Mr. Carew. 

"Not in the least." 

Beatrice is taking some papers from her desk. 

"Will you have it now, sir?" asks Mr. Sims, from 
the opposite doorway. 

"Have what?" 

"The Anti-pyrine." 

"Good gracious" — exclaims Beatrice — "you must 
not take a dose like that. It would kill you." She 
has caught sight of the large tumbler without being 
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near enough to detect the color of the liquid. "What 
is the matter? Headache?" 

Beresford Carew nods. 

"Then I have the very remedy here in my desk. 
Bring a little plain water, please." 

Sims obeys and the lady proceeds to dissolve with 
great precision a small white powder, which she ad- 
ministers to the sufferer. 

"It is not at all unpleasant." 

"Quite the reverse" — returns Mr. Carew gulping 
down the mixture with a look of agony. 

"There, I hope that will cure you." 

It certainly ought to, thinks the victim, and he 
registers a vow that the next time he has a headache 
he will keep the fact a secret. 

There is a knock at the door. 

"Ah, the carriage" — says Beatrice — "Come, you 
promised to take me down stairs." 

She lays her hand upon her husband's arm and they 
go out together. 

This ceremonious departure once more upsets all 
Mr. Sims's calculations. He simply cannot make it 
out and he is not going to try. Life is certainly too 
short to be spent in unravelling such knotty points. 
He will go for a stroll along the Boulevard presently, 
and try to discover instead what is really the attraction 
of this very inferior watering place. He takes a long 
draught of the straw colored liquid in the tall glass, 
it is a pity to waste it. That young foreign person is 
making an unnecesary amount of noise in the other 
room. Mr. Sims detests a racket. He manages to 
convey his aversion in a manner which causes the 
young person to redouble her energies. 

Ha-ha. Really? To creep about like a thief or a 
ghost so as to make comfortable Mr. John — she infers 
he is a John — all the fat British are Johns. Certaine- 
ment oui. She herself has received so much con- 
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sideration truly — ^to have to turn out of their apart- 
ments at such a time of night to make room for in- 
elegant foreigners — ^people who know nothing but 
how to beat their wives and eat only raw meat. Ha-ha. 
With much pleasure will she cease her noise. In rati- 
fication of which promise Mademoiselle bursts into 
song. 

Mr. Sims is not surprised. He has travelled in 
France before now, and nothing that occurs in this 
country could possibly surprise him. He does rebel 
at the word "foreigner" as applied to himself. As if 
an Englishman could possibly be a foreigner. These 
other people — ^they are the foreigners. It is odd that 
they can never comprehend this. 

The young person having finished her mistress's 
packing, or sufficient for immediate requirements, ad- 
journs to her own apartment. 

Divining her intention Mr. Sims has taken refuge 
in the reception room and is engaged in the perusal of 
a small pocket volume, one of the English standard 
novels, without which Mr. Sims never travels. To a 
man of less tranquil mind the musical accompaniment 
in the adjoining room might prove disturbing, but Mr. 
Sims barely notices it, and only once does it occur to 
him that the young foreign person's ditties are very 
bald in the matter of language. Indeed, the favorite 
one seems to consist of two phrases repeated to the 
verge of distraction, and filled out with '*Ta ra, ra ra," 

Presently the melody comes to an abrupt finish. 
Mademoiselle has perhaps strained her vocal chords, 
but no — ^the cessation is due to another cause. Among 
all the marvels of the age there is no wizard yet dis- 
covered who is able to put his throat to its two 
principle uses at the same time. The act of swallow- 
ing does not allow of the emission of breath sufficient 
for a sustained sound, and Mademoiselle is finishing 
the liquid that Mr. Sims has inadvertently left in her 
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room. Having disposed of this refreshment she 
comes forth laden for departure at the door of the 
reception room. She lingers long enough to make a 
most elaborate curtsey to "His honair, Sair John," as 
she calls him. She ftuther begs that he will grant her 
the extreme privilege of his acquaintance when he 
comes into his inheritance. With this friendly request, 
and a kick of her foot which is out of all character with 
the sentiment, the young foreign person takes her 
leave. 

When she arrives at the entrance hall she perceives 
that Madame has cmly just gone, for that imbecile 
visitor is still standing outside the Hotel. Having 
detained her mistress so long, why did he not keep 
her a minute longer so that Annette might have put 
the little things in the carriage? likewise herself — 
Pestel Now she must walk to the house. 

On their way down stairs Beatrice has remained 
quite silent. She has appeared to be inwardly debat- 
ing some important matter, and Beresford Carew can- 
not help wondering what it is. She looks once as if 
she were on the verge of letting him into the secret, 
then she changes her mind. 

"Good night" — she says, extending her hand as 
they reach the lower hallway. 

"Good night" — he retains her hand for a moment 
— "You have something else to say to me. What is 
it?" 

"How did you know?" 

"Never mind." 

"Well" — ^nervously — "I have been thinking about a 
certain compact that we once made. You were to let 
me know if ever you should fall in love" — ^she averts 
her head — "I do not think that you have been quite 
honest with me, that is all." 

"Are you sure that is all?" 

"Yes." 
Well, perhaps you are right. I think I should prob- 
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ably have told you to-night, had — circumstances not 
arisen to prevent me." 

"You have a rival?" 

"Yes, I have a rival. That is it." 

"Who is he?" 

Mr. Carew shakes his head. "I don't know his 
name" — he looks at her steadily — "the lady has not 
told me. But what does it matter? Who cares about 
the name? I am sure / do not." He laughs ever so 
slightly — "By the way, I suppose I ought to congra- 
tulate you upon having recovered your — ^your — 
friend. You must forgive me for having written you 
that invitation this afternoon. I had not learnt the 
news then." 

"What invitation—" 

"I asked you to let me take you out to-night." 

She looks at him calmly. "I have not received any 
letter of invitation from you." 

"No?" 

"No. I am afraid that you must have forgotten and 
sent it to — ^to — somebody else" — ^There is a slight in- 
credulity in her voice — "Good night. I regret that 
circumstances should have deprived me of your con- 
fidence. Good night." 

She moves along the hall and down the steps. Mr. 
Carew opens the carriage door for her> and without 
another word she drives away. 

For a moment he stands looking after her. 

"Yes. I should have told you to-night — ^told you 
all and made a fool of myself. Cold as an icicle." 

He turns and re-enters the Hotel. 

And this — ^this — is the end of his grand European 
holiday? The trip that he has been looking forward 
to for a year, ever since — ^Ah ! Better get back. Yes, 
back to work. 

Work! That is the thing. 

There is nothing else to live for. 

Nothing else in the whole wide world! 
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CHAPTER XVL 

MINISTERING ANGELS. 

"Sims, to whom did you deliver that note this after- 
noon?'' demands Mr. Carew, re-entering the room. 

'To the lady, sir.'' 

'To which lady?" 

'The lady that I saw you mth, sir. The lady ¥rith 
the yellow parasol." 

"Good Heavens! Aunt Carola!" 

This ejaculation is followed by a sigh of thankful-* 
ness. Mr. Carew remembers that, Mr. Barbury ex- 
cepted, nobody knows his new whereabouts. Still 
courtesy demands that he should send some explana- 
tion — some apology. What on earth is he to say? 

Now he comes to think of it there is no use writing 
for he would not know where to direct the letter. 
Did not Sims omit to obtain her address? Noble 
Sims. 

"In case you would like to send the lady an excuse 
sir, there may be time." 

Sims glances at the clock on the mantel. 

"Time? I thought you did not know where she 
could be found." 

"Neither did I, sir, until I met her on the staircase." 

"What staircase — ^which staircase?" 

'This, sir." 

"You don't mean that she lives here — ^in this hotel?" 

"Yes, sir. On the next floor." 

Mr. Carew frowns. "Not a word that I am staying 
here." 
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"But she knows it, sir. She spoke to me/' 

"What did she say?'' 

"I was to tell you that she would be ready by nine 
o'clock." 

The little time piece being reminded of its duty now 
strikes the hour and partially drowns Mr. Carew's 
somewhat forcible remarks. 

What is to be done? He cannot usurp the feminine 
privilege and plead his headache. On the other hand 
he is in no humor to pay the gallant to his frivolous 
old friend. 

No — ^he simply will not do it. 

"Sims, find out the number of her apartment. 
Chapin is the lady's name. Miss Chapin. Go and 
tell her it is off. Put the message in some polite 
form. Make it up as you go along." 

"You had better be ill, sir." 

"Very well. Anything you like, only put her off." 

"I suppose you have no choice in the matter of 
complaints, sir?" 

"None whatever. From toothache to heart disease, 
it's all the same to me." 

Mr. Sims retires. His employer flings himself on 
the sofa. He is trying to think. 

What the devil had he said in that letter? Some- 
thing about a delicate secret. That settles it. Hence- 
forth he has got to have a delicate secret with Carola, 
or tell her that the letter was intended for somebody 
else. 

No. Anything but that. She would make it her 
business to discover who was the somebody else, and 
Beatrice would be betrayed. 

There is a knock at the door. Beresford Carew 
springs up in fear and trembling, but it is only Mr. 
Barbury. 

"Well, and a nice thing you have got me in for" — ^is 
the not too hospitable greeting — "Do you know that I 
have hopelessly compromised my — ^my — ^wife?" 
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"Sims has just been telling me something about it, 
but I do not see how you can blame me. How was 
I to know that your wife was staying in the Hotel?" 

"But that is not the worst" — ^thunders the irate 
Beresford — "there is Miss Chapin." 

"Eh?" 

"Carola." 

"Oh yes. Auntie. Berry, she is cooling splendid- 
ly." Mr. Barbury rubs his hands gleefully, while he 
casts on his partner a look of benignant gratitude. 

"Cooling? Yes, towards you. But what about 
me? I have got to have an apoplectic stroke, or be 
compelled to take her out and discuss a delicate 
secret." 

Mr. Barbury looks thoughtful. Presently he has 
an idea. 

"Berry, I wonder if we could not switch her oil on 
to Brown." 

Mr. Carew shakes his head. "You forget. His af- 
fections are already engaged. No, there is only one 
thing to be done. If Sims has not been able to put 
her off, I must take Georgia into my confidence." 

"What — concerning your marriage?" 

"No, I need not go as far as that, but she must 
know that that letter was not intended for her aunt." 

"What letter?" 

Mr. Carew explains, and as he is doubtful as to the 
advisability of emerging from his apartments, the 
senior partner promises to go up and see Miss Georgia 
and endeavor to obtain her co-operation. 

"Wait a minute, Peter." Mr. Carew nervously 
clutches his arm as Sims reappears. "Well?" 

"She is coming, sir." 

"Who is coming?" 

"The yellow para — the lady, sir. As soon as I 
mentioned your accident, she insisted upon following 
me straight to this room.'" 
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"What accident?" 

"You have a sprained ankle. It was the only thing 
that did not necessitate a restricted diet, sir." 

Mr. Sims has dropped on his knee and is carefully 
binding a large white handkerchief round the top of 
Mr. Carew's shoe. 

There is a timid rap at the door. Peter Barbury 
waits till Mr. Sims' patient has reached the sofa, then 
he admits Miss Carola Chapin. She is arrayed even 
more gorgeously than in the morning. She flutters 
towards the couch as softly as her stiff silk raiment 
will permit. 

"You careless creature" — ^in a caressing whisper — 
"how did it happen?" 

The question is directed to nobody in particular. 
Sims has taken advantage of the lady's advent to re- 
tire to the privacy of the right hand apartment. Mr. 
Barbury is hovering near the door, watching for an 
opportunity to escape, when his partner's vigilant eye 
shall be averted. 

"Peter." 

Peter turns as if he had no notion of going. 

"Yes." 

"Tell Miss Chapin how it happened." 

"Eh?" 

"Tell Miss Chapin how it happened." The junior 
partner glares defiantly. 

"Oh yes. Well, he fell over the cat." 

"The cat. What cat?" Miss Carola looks expec- 
tantly round the room. 

"Did I say cat? I meant mat — ^the mat, you know. 
At the top of the stairs." Mr. Barbury jerks his 
thumb in the direction of the hall. 

The visitor has drawn a chair close to the invalid. 
She now bends over him sympathetically. "You 
must let me take care of you. I was so upset when I 
heard about it, but I determined that it should not 
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Spoil our pleasure altogether. I — er — I have come 
to spend the evening with you." 

Mr. Carew winces — a, sudden pain. If he could only 
get near enough to Barbury to strangle that gentle- 
man surreptitiously, he feels that he could die happy. 
The senior partner is again edging over to the door, 
and he is chuckling — ^unmistakably chuckling. 

The self constituted nurse has brought a book with 
her. She lays it on the sofa while she adjusts her eye- 
glasses. Is it possible that she can be going to read 
aloud? Yes, that is her intention, if Mr. Carew does 
not object. He confesses himself enraptured. She is 
sure that he likes poetry. He has a passion for it. 

It may help to divert his mind from his sufferings. 

He admits the possibility. Will she permit him? 
He takes up the book in order to learn the nature of 
the treat in store. 

The watchful eye thus temporarily withdrawn Peter 
Barbury takes a mean advantage and makes a rush 
for the door. The prisoner can only shake his fist at 
the retreating form. Miss Carola observes the 
clenched hand, and tenderly tapping the sofa pillow, 
she bids him try and bear the pain — she would like to 
add — for her sake — ^but is too bashful. She is think- 
ing about that delicate secret, and wondering if he 
will make any further allusion to it. She regards the 
withdrawal of Mr. Barbury as a piece of delicate 
thoughtfulness. He probably knows all about it, or 
he suspects. 

She glances wistfully at her invalid, but his eyes are 
fixed upon the ceiling. Well, there is no use forcing 
matters. 

"I am glad he is gone" — she remarks, looking round 
complacently. 

"He?" 

"Mr. Barbury. Four may be good company, but 
three is ever so much cosier." 
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"Three?*' enquiringly. 

"Yes — you — and I — ^and Tennyson," and with a 
playful nod of her head, she takes up the book and 
settles down to minister to the intellectual require- 
ments of him who has acknowledged himself to be 
"eternally" hers. 

On leaving his partner's room Mr. Barbury has be- 
thought him of his promise to speak to Georgia. He 
will see her at once and send her to the rescue. Poor 
old Berry must not be left in the lurch entirely, not- 
withstanding he deserves it for writing that stupid 
letter. The idea of a man sending such stuff to any 
woman, and then not addressing it. And a lawyer 
too. Mr. Barbury shakes his head profoundly. He 
never commits himself — on paper. He sees too much 
of that sort of thing in his profession. 

Cogitating thus he makes his way to the Chapin's 
apartments. 

"Come in" — says the sole occupant, lazily respond- 
ing to his knock. 

Bertha is beguiling the time with a new novel, that 
afternoon's offering from Mr. William Bunn. Seated 
in a large arm chair, her head and shoulders supported 
by the softest cushions, and her feet resting on a pil- 
low, she looks the personification of comfort and con- 
tentment. 

Will Mr. Barbury sit down? No. Georgia is not 
out. She has only gone down to the waiting room to 
speak to somebody. 

Bertha omits to mention that the somebody is Mr. 
Stroble. Poor Otto! Having recovered from his fit 
of the sulks, he has been making frantic efforts towards 
a reconciliation, but his ladylove will have nothing to 
do with him. Four times since dinner has he been 
announced only to have his card returned with "not 
at home." Even the pencilled note concerning his 
prospective departure has failed to move the adaman- 
tean heart. Then he has appealed to Georgia, 
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People are always appealing to Georgia to extricate 
them from their difficulties. From babyhood she has 
been a sort of general arbiter among her acquaintances 
and though her advice is seldom taken, except where 
it coincides with the inclination of the applicant it is 
nevertheless supposed to be always on tap for the 
benefit of those who may care to sample it. 

At school her special metier had very soon been dis- 
covered. She could construct affectionate, but 
evasive letters to parents whose daughters had all but 
passed the examination. She could invent excuses 
for extra holidays, and reasons for slight infringements 
of rules. In fact, so manifold were the duties imposed 
upon her by her comrades that it was due only to an 
exceptionally active brain that she found time to 
grapple with any of her studies. 

Like most persons who possess this piloting at- 
tribute, Georgia has never found anybody to direct or 
prescribe for her, and now that she has grown to be a 
woman, self effacement has become a habit, and it 
does not occur to her to communicate her troubles and 
disappointments. Hence she is judged to have none. 

Georgia — the gay — ^the bouyant — ^the reckless — 
what could possibly happen to vex her? 

At this moment she is trying to soothe Otto Stroble. 

In the abstraction following on his annoyance he 
has eaten two entire dinners without knowing it, and 
the protest of his digestive apparatus is observable in 
his flushed face. 

Georgia is advising him to return home. 

What — ^without farewell? 

Yes, without a word. It is the only way to bring 
Bertha back to her senses. Georgia has tried to 
reason with her, all to no purpose. It will blow over 
after a while. This young Englishman? Oh, he is 
only a fad. He won't last long. 

He wouldn't, if Mr, Stroble could get him alone. 
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Georgia will watch her sister, and when that young 
lady shows signs of relenting, then he, Otto, must write 
one of those stunning letters of his. 

But how will he know? 

Georgia will cable him. Yes, he had better go and 
attend to this new business. Perhaps he will find a 
cable from her awaiting him when he lands in New 
York. Yes, let him put the ocean between them, that 
is Georgia's advice. 

This promise seems altogether too sanguine, for if 
one may judge by Miss Bertha's present attitude, there 
is between herself and the late object 43f her affections 
already an ocean of such dimensions, that the Atlantic 
is a puddle by comparison. 

She has been talking to Mr. Barbury about the ball 
and he gathers from her remarks that she intends to 
honor that function with her presence. 

This makes him sigh and regret that his dancing 
days are over. 

"Oh, I never dance" — ^rejoins Bertha — "I never do 
anything so ridiculously tiring. It is a sort of thing 
one likes to sit and see other people do." 

Mr. Barbury is inclined to concur in this opinion. 
He is thinking how pleasant it would be though, to sit 
in a shaded alcove with a fair lady such as tbis,^ and 
hear the pleasant strains of the music softened by dis- 
tance. He conveys something to this effect and adds 
that Stroble is a very lucky fellow to be destined for 
such a happy fate. 

Bertha replies coldly that she has no intention of 
including Mr. Stroble in the coming festivity. No- 
she is going with Mr. Bunn — ^at least she believes she 
IS. He mentioned something this evening — he had 
been at their table d'hote. Something that made her 
conclude he wished to take her to the ball. 

"I always form my conclusions like that" — says 
Bertha, nestling into tide cushions — "it saves so much 
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time and trouble. Dear me ! Why does not Georgia 
hurry? I cannot think what is keeping her so long. 
And Auntie too has run away." 

It appears that Mr. Carew — Oh, by the bye, does 
Mr. Barbury know that Mr. Carew has moved to this 
Hotel? Well, it appears that he has met with an ac- 
cident. Yes, he was driving recklessly along the ave- 
nue, when the horse took fright and he was thrown 
and his collar bone is broken — or something of the 
kind, and Auntie has gone to see if she can do any- 
thing for him. Too bad, is it not? Especially as 
Auntie will have to chaperone her — Bertha — if she 
really is going out. 

She rises. She supposes she must see about 
dressing. 

Mr. Barbury takes the hint. He will come back by- 
and-bye. That is, if he does not find Georgia dis- 
engaged when he gets down stairs. 

In the invalid's apartment the reading is still 
in progress. Miss Carola has chosen "The Lover's 
Tale" and she is well on towards the end of the first 
part. 

Beresford Carew has long been debating whether he 
shall feign sleep or delirium. He decides that the lat- 
ter would give him the least trouble. He has felt an 
inclination to rave for the last twenty minutes. He 
closes his eyes and begins with a faint moan. The 
reader pauses. He tries it once more. She closes 
the book, and for fear she should open it again he 
fairly groans. 

"What is it? Are you in pain?" 

"Only a slight twinge." 

She rises. She has just thought of something. 
Her famous liniment! What a stupid person she is 
not to have recollected it before. She will go and 
find the prescription and have it made up at once. She 
will return by-and-bye. He begs that she will not 
hurry. 
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Eureka! At last. She has gone. Mr. Carew 
springs to his feet, and gives a wild whoop of delight. 

The noise brings Sims from the adjoining room. 

"You are no worse, sir, I hope?" 

"No, I'm much better. What have you been doing 
all this time?" 

"Laying out your things, sir. They are all un- 
packed." 

"Then pack them up again. I leave here to-mor- 
row, and Sims, if that lady who has just gone out re- 
turns, tell her that I have gone to the hospital to get 
my foot amputated." 

There is an impatient knock at the door. Our hero 
has barely time to reach the sofa before Mr. Stroble 
bursts into the room. 

Tt's off, Cruger — I mean Carew." 

'Not yet" — returns the other, glancing at his foot. 

Mr. Stroble is too deeply engrossed with his own 
sorrows to pay any attention to the woes of his friend. 

"Yes, it is off. We have said farewell for the last 
time." 

"That's good." 

"Eh?" 

"I mean bad." 

"I go away to-night. I take the next boat from 
Havre." 

"What is the hurry. Otto?" 

"Well, if I stayed here I should kill that English 
idiot, Bunn." 

"Ah. Horsey young man, with long neck, I 
think?" 

Mr. Stroble makes a gesture indicative of twisting 
the said neck, then he flings an imaginary carcass 
from him and begins to whistle. 

"Any more news concerning that mortgage affair 
at Carbon Centre?" — enquires Mr. Carew. 

'Yes, it has fallen through. I have to make some 
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Other arrangement. Georgia Chapin advises that I 
go at once and see about it. So does Barbury." 

"Ah. I suppose it was Peter who sent you up here 
to me?" and Mr. Carew mentally adds another item 
to the long score against his partner. 

Mr. Stroble nods. 

"Well, what can I do for you?'* 

"It is a chance for investment.*' 

Mr. Carew has guessed it. 

"Cruger — I mean Carew — I leave my Stove Polish 
in your hands. I make it over to you for Europe to 
work as you please." 

"But look here, Otto." 

The protest is drowned in Mr. Stroble's enthusiasm. 

"It is Colossal! We make a fortune. I leave you 
the papers and the samples. Now I go. Adieu. 
You see me again when I appear. Here — ^there — ^who 
knows? — if at all. Perhaps the ship will go down. 
By the way, did you hear about Brown?" 

"Oh yes. I have already tendered him my personal 
greetings." 

Mr. Stroble's face clouds again. "I don't see what 
for people come back to life." 

"Only the virtuous die young. Otto. You and I 
are good for a century at least." 

Mr. Stroble ponders. That being the case it is use- 
less to attempt to subdue one's natural instincts. He 
does not feel at all up to the mark. It must be want 
of nourishment. Will Carew join him in a little sup- 
per? No? Then he will go and snatch a morsel by 
himself. 

"Good-bye." 

At the door he encounters Georgia Chapin. Seiz- 
ing her hand in fervent grasp, he bids her adieu for 
ever. 

'May I come in?" — asks Georgia. 
Tray do," urges Mr. Carew. He has got back to 
the sofa* 



"] 
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"Poor Otto." She is waving him a final farewell 
down the passage. "It is almost time he took these 
quarrels philosophically. This is truly a day of 
events" — she closes the door — "Have you heard 
about—" 

"Brown? Oh yes. I do not seem to have heard 
about anything else." 

"How is the ankle? Here are some bandages. I 
promised to leave them with your man." She places 
two little rolls of linen on the table. "Aunt Carola 
wanted to bring them herself, but I would not let her. 
I told her that you had gone to bed." 

"Bless you, Georgia." 

"Oh, I was always your friend, you know." 

She has dropped into the chair lately vacated by her 
Aunt and is now inspecting the clumsy bandage round 
the injured foot. 

"Hum! The next time you are going to sprain 
your ankle remember to imlace your shoe. You will 
find it ever so much more effective." 

"Georgia, I don't mind telling you, that — ^" 
That you are a fraud" — she shakes her head — 
quite superfluous." 

"You have seen Peter?" 

Yes, but he did not enlighten me — at least to that 
extent" — she points to his foot — "no, my natural 
perspicacity did that. You see I have a great deal of 
experience in the matter of sprains. Do you see that 
wrist?" — she extends her right hand — "well, I manage 
to put it out of joint about once a month. I used to 
have to discharge all Aunt Carola's correspondence. 
I cannot be depended on for a line now-a days. De- 
plorable, is it not? Hush" — she listens — "I thought 
I heard somebody outside. Lie down and put your 
foot up" — He protests. "Oh, but you must carry the 
scheme through, at least for to-night, for it is all over 
the Hotel. You see, Auntie would send for that lini- 
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ment, and the messenger was fully informed for whom 
it was intended. The manager has had all the small 
rugs removed from the passages. He was going to 
send two or three doctors up, but I told him that your 
servant had been a physician. You will observe that 
I do not associate with Bertha for nothing." 
"Did Peter mention anything about a letter?" 
"You mean the note that was delivered to my Aunt 
by mistake? By the way, she has lost it." 
"How do you know?" 

"She was lamenting the fact when I left her just 
now. Yes, she has hunted in every nook and corner 
— except one." 

Georgia produces her pocket book, and quietly ex- 
tracts therefrom a letter. It is in a plain white envelope 
and there is no direction. 

"It must have been something like this, to judge 
from her description, though she did not mention who 
had written it." 

She hands it to him. "You need not be afraid, 
Beresford. I have read nothing but the signature" — 
she colors — "You had better be more careful of such 
things for the future." 

For answer he tears the missive into small pieces. 
"It does not appear to be of such importance after 
all." 

"It is of no importance now." 
He tosses the fragments into the waste paper 
basket. 

Georgia rises. "Well, my errand being accom- 
plished, I will run away. Hush — " 

There is a sound this time. Was it a knock? She 
motions him back to the sofa. "Stay" — she glances 
round the room — "you might just as well be comfort- 
able. Where shall I find a pillow? A proper pillow. 
In there, I suppose?" — and she darts into the room 
where Mr. Sims is leisurely repacking, in accordance 
with the latest instructions. 
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Scarcely had Georgia Chapin's skirts disappeared 
through the right hand door, when the middle door 
opens so very slowly and quietly that Mr. Carew does 
not observe it. 

Presently he starts. He feels, rather than sees, that 
some one — that she — is standing by the side of the 
couch. 

"I have only just heard about it, and I have come to 
see if I — I — can do anything for you" — says Beatrice 
Carew. 

Another — a third ministering angel. 

Was ever man so blest? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MR. BROWN OBEYS HIS INSTINCT AND FOLLOWS UP 

A SCENT. 

When Georgia Chapin informed Mr. Carew that his 
accident had supplied the guests of the Hotel with a 
new and absorbing topic of conversation, she had not 
exaggerated the publicity that that gentleman had at- 
tained by Mr. Sims's little expedient. Indeed so rapid 
is the process of evolution in such cases that the mis- 
hap had become a broken arm at the very next floor, 
and thence it had bounded on by easy stages till it pul- 
led up at the box-like retreat of the concierge a full 
fledged case of concussion of the brain. 

While the messenger had been waiting at the drug- 
gist's for Miss Carola's prescription to be filled, it 
chanced that Mademoiselle Annette had dropped in to 
make some purchase indispensable to her toilet. 

This young person's penchant for investigation has 
already been too freely commented upon to need 
further remark, suffice it that it had taken very few 
minutes to pump her acquaintance, the messenger, 
with regard to his errand and the person who had des- 
patched him. 

She was less successful with the drug clerk, who had 
curtly declined to inform her as to the nature of the 
lotion he was preparing, or its specific use. 

Thus balked Mademoiselle had been compelled to 
fall back upon her imagination. Breathlessly she had 
burst into her mistress's presence. 
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Oh, the sad news! That gentleman with the same 
name. The distant relation of Madame, had been sud- 
denly taken with a fit. All declared his condition to 
be most dangerous, but what is the matter? Madame 
had turned so pale. Is it perhaps that the gentleman 
is the first — and not the second cousin of madame? 
As that gossiping girl at the Hotel had said? 

With a few hurried words to Lady Bunn, Beatrice 
had flung on a large cloak. No, she would not wait 
for a carriage, it was but a few steps. Yes, Willie 
might go with her and wait for her in the reading 
room of the Hotel. She would send word how matters 
really were, that is, if she did not return immediately, 
which was more than likely. 

It was with many composite emotions that Beatrice 
Carew returned to her late apartment. How would 
her impulsive action be construed. Might it not oc- 
casion the identical sort of scandal that she had been 
at such pains to avert? Then what will Lady Bunn 
think of this sudden anxiety in regard to one whom it 
had been deemed advisable to treat as a stranger, and 
lastly, how will he himself interpret her friendly atten- 
tion. It is not as if he were without friends. Why, 
those American acquaintances are staying at the same 
Hotel, and the girl that he — 

Beatrice quickens her steps. She is not obliged to 
know anything about his girl acquaintances, and he 
must be given to understand that only the urgency of 
the case has induced her to ignore the convenances, 
and that her visit is one of pure humanity. 

But supposing that he is really dangerously ill? — 

Her heart sinks. 

She has reached the door. Shall she knock? Per- 
haps it would disturb him, and yet to enter without 
knocking, would be to assume a familiarity that she 
has lost no opportunity of checking in him. She 
finally compromises by rapping so gently as to be un- 
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heard. Quite as well, for he is apparently asleep. 
This is why she creeps so silently across the room. It 
is only when she has reached his side that she dis- 
covers her mistake, and then it is that she explains her 
presence. 

"You are an angel" — exclaims Mr. Carew, feeling 
heartily ashamed of himself. 

His voice is strangely robust for an invalid, and she 
feels a great weight lifted from her mind. 

"From what I heard I feared it must be something 
serious." 

"Indeed it is nothing." He rises to a sitting posture. 

"Nothing?" 

"Well, nothing more than" — he hesitates. Can he 
afford to explain? Dare he risk losing this tender 
sympathy that has been awakened by his supposed in- 
disposition. "Just a slight — a, very slight sprain." 
He points to his foot, and then dexterously conceals 
it beneath the sofa drapery. 

To be discovered by Georgia is one thing, but to 
have Beatrice find him out would be quite another. 

"Do you know that rumor has laid you at the 
point of death?" She laughs. "Indeed, that must be 
my excuse for coming." 

"Oh, then in order to engage your serious interest 
I shall have to contract something fatal. Well, I 
don't know but what it would be worth it." 

Tl-ere is a strange vibration in his voice! It affects 
her singularly. It has the ring of truth. Suppose that 
girl, the sister, has been mistaken, or has spoken 
fxlsely? 

"Beatrice—" 

She turns and looks him straight in the face. Pride 
— suspicion — resolution — are all about to take flight. 
In another moment who knows what might not hap- 
pen? But — 

Oh, those buts. Those jealous sentinels who stand 
forever on the threshold barring our way to happiness. 
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"Here you are, Beresford." 

It is Georgia Chapin returned with the pillow. 
Beatrice instinctively draws back from the sofa. In 
a second her face has changed. She looks as if she 
were turned to stone. 

The two women give each other a rapid glance. 
Distrust and fear in one, disdain and contempt in the 
other. 

**Miss Chapin," says Mr. Carew, "permit me to in- 
troduce my — " Beatrice frowns — "my cousin, Mrs. 
Carew." 

Georgia bows. The other inclines her head towards 
the lamp. "I fancy I had the pleasure this morning." 

The lamp probably remembers it. It does not reply, 
so Georgia answers for it, and makes it evident that 
the delight of their first meeting is only to be exceeded 
by the rapture of their second. 

There is an awkward pause, then the object of this 
polite skirmish comes to the rescue. 

"It seems that my little mishap has been absurdly 
exaggerated, and Mrs. Carew was good enough to 
come and offer her condolence." 

"You see I was unaware that Mr. Carew was already 
provided with a nurse. You must both accept my 
humble apologies." Another obeisance to the lamp. 
"If you do not mind I should like to get a warmer 
wrap." She goes to the curtained door — ^there she 
halts. She feels that she owes the lamp some ex- 
planation. "Mr. Carew has taken these rooms off my 
hands, and my maid has not yet removed all my ef- 
fects." Next she addresses her cousin. "There is 
another door to this boudoir" — she is holding the cur- 
tains apart, "so I shall not have to disturb you again. 
Good night. I hope that you will be perfectly well in 
the morning." Another bend of the head, and she is 
gone. 

Beresford Carew neither moves nor speaks. Georgia 
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regards him with a strange feeling of pity. There is 
an almost maternal expression in her eyes. Poor old 
Berry. What is the trouble between these two 
cousins. What causes them to be so distant. Is it a 
mutual dislike, or a mutual affection? The lady is not 
a widow. No. For Beresford had said that he 
knew the husband. Where is the husband? They 
must be separated. Why? Is Beresford the cause? 
Is the husband the obstacle to — Georgia fancies she 
has solved the problem. 

"I thought these rooms looked too attractive to be- 
long to a man." 

He looks up apologetically. He has not heard. 

"She is very pretty, Beresford. But you have 
doubtless made that discovery for yourself. Take 
care, old boy, do not skate too near the thin ice." 

"Take care?" — Mr. Carew smiles sadly. "That is 
what the man said when the little boy had already 
fallen in." 

It is true then. Her surmise is correct. There is a 
dull, stupid sort of feeling coming over her. Still there 
is no need for her to turn her face aside. He will not 
notice. He is thinking of himself. 

"You — ^you won't give me away, Georgia?" She 
shakes her head. "She would only laugh at me." 

"Laugh at you?" 

"Yes, she has always despised me in her heart, and 
I could not bear that she should know — and laugh at 
me. That is cowardly, isn't it? Women are braver 
than men, Georgia. Do you not think so?" 

"In some things, perhaps." Her face is still averted. 
"Women can mostly stand big troubles. It is the 
trifles that put them out. It is the same with our 
pleasures. We never hesitate to fight for them, unless 
the strife involves some petty hardship. I should like 
to' work tapestry, if I could overcome my disHke to 
threading a needle." 
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"And how about the great joys of life?" 

"Well, there we are extremists pure and simple. We 
long for happiness, and if we cannot obtain it, the 
prospect of mere contentment irritates us. Ecstacy 
or misery, we want nothing in between. And now you 
know" — she smiles faintly — "why women, as a race, 
are more dissatisfied than men." 

He looks at her attentively. He has never known 
her to be so serious. 

"What a capital little chum you are." 

"Am I?" She laughs. 

"Yes, there is something very comforting about 
you." His platonic tenderness is cut short by a 
knock at the door. He springs up. "I should not 
wonder, if that were Auntie with the liniment. Ex- 
cuse me, Georgia. Mind, I am gone to bed, and 
must not be disturbed." He utters this last injunction 
in a whisper as he disappears into the right hand 
room. 

Georgia goes to the door. It is the waiter. 

There is a gentleman below to see Monsieur Carew 
on a matter of business. Will Monsieur receive him? 

Is the waiter sure it is a gentleman? 

The waiter is certain of it. 

Did he send his card? 

No, he is a stranger to Monsieur, but the business 
is important. 

Then he had better be shown up. 

Georgia steps to the door of the bogus invalid's re- 
treat. 

"A false alarm. Berry. It is only some man on 
business. He is coming up. Au revoir. If Auntie 
insists upon the liniment I will bring it myself." 

With this promise of her further protection, 
Georgia departs. 

Mr. Egerton Brown has spent already a very pleas- 
ant and profitable evening, when at a quarter to ten 
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he emerges from his customary resort and finds that 
he has still an hour and a quarter to his credit before 
he is due at number four rue de BatignoUes. Indeed, 
he has rather more for he does not intend to be very 
punctual. Women do not appreciate punctuality, and 
then it will be as well to give Beatrice the idea that he 
is not too impatient for her society. If she chooses to 
be cool, he will be cool. Her reception of him this 
afternoon had completely baffled him. It was so dif- 
ferent from what he had expected. Tears — hysterics 
— remonstrance — doubt — Yes, all these he had been 
prepared for, and could have smoothed away, but her 
calm, almost insensible behaviour had been a genuine 
and uncomfortable surprise. She had listened to his 
story patiently, showing neither belief nor incredulity. 
In fact it was nothing that she had done, but rather 
everything that she had not done, that had astonished 
her ex-betrothed. 

Shock affects people differently, and Beatrice's al- 
most stoical composure must not be regarded as an 
evidence of indifference or unconcern, at least such 
had been Lady Bunn's opinion. 

How shall Mr. Brown dispose of the next hour? 
That is his present thought. He would infinitely 
prefer to remain at the gaming table, but he has been 
winning up to now, and he cannot afford to risk the 
usual change of luck. He must be flush to-night. 
Why not step over to the Grande Bretagne and find 
out if that foreign arrival has become domiciled? 

Putting this thought into action Mr. Brown strolls 
along speculating on the possibilities of the future 
when his lady love shall have recovered her ardour 
and shall be rid of her objectionable spouse. The 
former condition is to a certain extent dependent upon 
the latter, for though this man is husband in name 
only, Beatrice is not the sort of woman to let that fact 
plead for her. 
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No, whatever his conduct may be, she will remain 
stanch to her part of the marriage contract. 

She must be set free. That is the first and most 
important thing. 

Having reached the Hotel, Mr. Brown wanders in- 
to the restaurant. He has a nodding acquaintance 
with the head waiter. That individual is not likely 
to be busy at this time. He will interview him. With 
regard to what? Oh, anything. Something in his 
line. Dinners, luncheons, or — ^good idea. 

''Bon soir, Entile," 

''Bon soir, monsieur" 

Is it that Monsieur Brown desires some service? 

No, not just now. But he is thinking of giving a 
recherche little luncheon to some English ladies. 
What can Emile suggest in the way of novelty? 

Is it for to-morrow? 

Yes, probably to-morrow. 

Emile is most happy to be thus consulted, but why 
does not Monsieur leave the affair entirely in his 
hands? He is accustomed to cater to all kinds of ap- 
petite, and he will guarantee to give the greatest satis- 
faction. Oh yes, he knows so well what the foreign 
ladies like. There is a lady now living in the Hotel, 
an English, or American, the same thing, as Monsieur 
knows. Well, she dines 2 la carte, and leaves always 
the choice to him. Poor lady — her husband has just 
arrived from some place — New York — Emile thinks 
— and is quite ill with a hurt to his spine. 

Mr. Brown's visage betrays but little interest in the 
lady whose husband has spinal complaint, but he is 
rather curious with regard to the other guests. The 
fact is that he has been expecting a friend from abroad, 
a Mr. Carew, and cannot find out if he has arrived in 
town. 

"Carew." Why that is the name of the gentleman 
Emile has been speaking of. 

"What! the invalid?" 
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"Yes, the same." 

"About how old?" 

"Perhaps thirty-one— or two." 

"Fair, or dark?" 

"Fair." 

That tallies with Lady Bunn's description, but she 
said nothing of his being an invalid. Perhaps his ill- 
ness is of recent date. 

"What is the first name of the gentleman?" 

Emile does not know, except that it begins with B, 

"B." B was certainly the initial that he had noticed 
on an envelope which Beatrice had let fall during their 
interview. Then again Lady Bunn had distinctly 
said, that Mr. Carew lived in New York. All this 
might be coincidental, but — 

"And this Mr. Carew has a wife?" 

"Owf, monsieur." 

"Then it can scarcely be the same." The gentle- 
man Mr. Brown has reference to is unmarried, at least 
he is so regarded in his own country. 

Emile shrugs his shoulders. "To travel on the con- 
tinent is often to change temporarily one's condition." 

They cannot have known each other very long. 
Monsieur had been so very embarrassed when the 
gargon had at first shown him to Mademoiselle's — 
Emile begs pardon — Madame's apartment, and then 
the lady's maid has said — ^but Bah! These maids are 
all alike, they will gossip and say so much that is un- 
true. 

The lady is attractive? 

Most decidedly. She is in fact magnificent, and so 
generous in the matter of gratuity. Ah, she is a true 
lady, whatever may be said to the contrary. 

Mr. Brown is extremely obliged for the suggestion 
regarding the luncheon. He will look in early in the 
morning. Emile will be pleased if Monsieur will give 
him plenty of time so that he can do credit to the 
establishment 
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Certainly, monsieur will not forget. 

Egerton Brown smiles as he sallies forth into the 
main body of the Hotel. It must be instinct that tells 
him that he has got his man, for there is probably more 
than one Carew lately resident in New York, and even 
the similarity of age and description does not make 
the identity conclusive. Still Mr. Brown smiles as he 
murmurs "instinct." 

Passing the reading room he perceives Mr. Wil- 
liam Bunn within, impatiently turning the pages of 
an evening paper. He appears to be waiting for some 
one. Mr. Brown hesitates. There are several miss- 
ing links in his chain of evidence. Is it likely that 
this young cub can supply any of them? It is most 
unlikely, yet he will step in. At least he can find out 
if Beatrice Carew supposes her husband to be still 
abroad. 

Now for reasons of her own, Lady Bunn has not 
communicated to her step-son anything connected 
with the sudden appearance on the scene of her 
friend's undesirable encumbrance. Indeed, had she 
done so he would probably have forgotten it by now. 
He has never taken the faintest interest in Beatrice 
Carew, and for the last ten hours his intellectual facul- 
ties — none too stupendous in their proportions — have 
been concentrated upon quite another individual. 

He has responded with avidity to his step-mother's 
proposal, that he should conduct Beatrice across to 
the Hotel. He will be once more under the same roof 
with her. He has a dim idea that Mrs. Carew has 
vacated her apartments in order to accommodate some 
friends of Lady Bunn, and that a forgotten trinket is 
the object of her precipitate return. 

Whatever the article is, she is a long time finding it. 
Well, she need not hurry on his account, in fact the 
longer Willie is kept waiting, the more likely is he to 
catch a glimpse of his inamorata. 
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He wonders if she had understood his invitation at 
dinner time. Just as he was about to make it plainer, 
the sister had come in and the conversation had been 
interrupted. Why not send word up now, and ask her 
point blank if she will go? 

Willie summons a messenger, and quickly, for 
fear his courage shall fail him he despatches a few 
lines to Miss Bertha Chapin. If he consents he sup- 
poses he will have to take Miss Georgia also, but she 
is such dull company, always so preoccupied. It is a 
pity that such a good-looking girl should have nothing 
to say for herself. If he can only square Ma to play 
the chaperone, that will be the thing. Ma is so clever. 

He turns expectantly as the door opens, but it is 
only that Casino acquaintance, whom Lady Bunn had 
recognized that morning. 

"Good evening" — says Mr. Brown — "anything in 
the papers?" 

Mr. Bunn has not discovered anything, which is not 
extraordinary seeing that he has not read a line. 

"Going to the dance?" 

Mr. Bunn is not sure. He is waiting for a message 
which is to decide him. "By the way" — he glances 
reproachfully at Mr. Brown — "you seem to be ac- 
quainted with everybody that I know." 

"Indeed? I am honored to find myself in so ex- 
clusive a circle. May I know the latest discovery 
among our mutual friends?" 

"The Miss Chapins." 

"Oh yes." Mr. Brown had heard that they were 
here. In fact he thought he had seen one of the girls 
walking with Mr. Cruger that afternoon. 

'^'Mr. Cruger?" 

"Yes, another of my acquaintances. One of the 
few that we do not share, apparently." Mr. Brown 
smiles. 

"Which Miss Chapin had he seen?" 
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"The elder." 

That conveys nothing to Willie. They look about 
the same age. "Was it the quiet one?" 

"Oh no, it was the breezy one. She used to be an 
all round sportswoman when Mr. Brown knew her in 
America." 

Willie's heart sinks. His messenger approaches 
with a note. He tears it open and his spirits rise with 
a bound. He is to have the opportunity of cutting out 
that confounded "Cruger." 

Miss Bertha will be ready in half an hour. 

"Shall we see you at the ball?" he asks, pocketing 
the precious missive. 

"In all probability. Lady Bunn has done me the 
honor to accept my escort for herself and her friend 
Mrs. Carew." 

"Good, then Ma will be able to chaperone Miss 
Chapin at the same time." 

"By-the-bye, it seems that this Mrs. Carew is not a 
widow after all." 

"No?" 

No. For though it proves to be as Mr. Bunn had 
intimated, a marriage of convenience, her husband is 
alive and residing in New York. 

"Well, but that is just as good as being a widow." 

"Oh, quite." Mr. Brown supposes that they do not 
correspond very frequently. 

Never, as far as the other knows. 

She has not heard from him lately? 

Decidedly not lately. 

Mr. Brown thinks he must be getting along. He 
wishes to call at the florist's. 

Outside the reading room he halts irresolutely. It 
is only ten o'clock. Why not? There is no time like 
the present, and the fellow can but decline to see him. 

Certainly, if Monsieur insists, the person in the 
bureau will send up, but Mr. Carew is indisposed, and 
she fears unable to receive visitors. 
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Mr. Brown will take his chances. 

They are in his favor. The waiter returns. The 
lady has said that Monsieur is to come up. 

"The lady." Just as well. He is likely to elicit 
from her all the information he requires — ^at least for 
the present. 

There is no response to the waiter's knock. 

The lady and gentleman are probably in one of the 
adjoining rooms. Monsieur had better enter and be 
seated. 

Mr. Brown is glad to be alone for a few minutes. It 
will give him time to complete his little plan of in- 
vestigation. His formulated stratagem is very neat 
so far,and he flatters himself that his prey — ^if it is the 
right iDird — ^will fall an easy victim. 

He takes a look round the room. Very snug, but 
there is nothing to indicate the personality of the oc- 
cupant. No portraits — or guide books — or sketches. 

The right hand door opens. She is coming. Mr. 
Brown rises, and prepares to offer profound apologies 
for his intrusion, but for the second time to-day he is 
taken completely off his guard. The unexpected 
again confronts him in the person of his one time part- 
ner, the junior of the firm of Barbury, Brown & 
Cruger. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. BROWN FALLS INTO HIS OWN TRAP. 

"Well, Brown. And what is the matter now?*' asks 
his ubiquitous colleague, pointing to a chair — "Does 
that lamp annoy you? I'll turn it down a bit." 

It looks decidedly as if he were at home. 

"You don't mean to say that you live here? That 
these are your rooms?" The host nods. "Then that 
waiter must have made a mistake in the number." 

"Ah — you were looking for somebody else, eh?" 

"Yes, for a fellow calling himself — " Mr. Brown 
pauses. On second thoughts he will keep the name to 
himself — for the present. 

"For a fellow calling himself — ?" repeats the other. 

"Oh, the name is of no importance." 

The chap is connected with some little family 
mystery that he, Brown, has been commissioned to 
unravel. There is no hurry about it though. To- 
morrow will be time enough. The man is an invalid, 
and will probably have retired. 

"By the way, is there anything the matter with your 
foot?" adds the visitor. 

Mr. Carew has forgotten to discard the bandage. 
"Merely a strain" — he answers, walking a little stiffly 
towards the sofa. 

He is wondering what — ^in his own phraseology — ^is 
Brown's little game, for he places no credence in the 
wrong room story. 

Mr. Brown is meditating on the advisability of tak- 
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ing his ex-partner into his confidence. Cruger was al- 
ways a sharp fellow. His advice may be of some 
value. Why else has he (Brown) been allowed to 
tumble across him in this odd way? It is certainly a 
significant accident. Egerton Brown has great faith 
in omens, and he decides to profit by this one. 

"Lighting upon you in this fortuitous way, Cruger, 
gives me a desire to improve the occasion, and I 
should like to have the benefit of your counsel on a 
little matter — 3. somewhat private matter of business 
— ^that is, if I am not keeping you from an engage- 
ment." 

"Oh no, I am a prisoner for the time being" — 
responds the other, ostentatiously exhibiting his in- 
jured ankle. "Will you smoke?" 

"Thanks. You may possibly remember" — ^begins 
Mr. Brown, twisting his cigar to obtain a more perfect 
ignition. — "that I made to-day some allusion to a cer- 
tain lady, whom I hoped to — intended — ^to marry?" 

Mr. Carew does remember something of the sort. 

"I fancy that I did not enter into any particulars, 
but I may as well tell you that one of her charms — ^by 
no means the least — ^is that she is pretty solid finan- 
cially." 

"Oh, you mentioned that." 

"Did I? Well, the sooner I can bring the marriage 
off, the sooner I shall be able to square up our little 



score." 



"Pray do not put the lady to any inconvenient haste 
on my account." 

"That is just the point. Much as I should like to 
expedite matters I am unable to do so for the simple 
fact that the lady happens to have a husband already." 

"Husband?" Mr. Carew is afraid that he does not 
follow. 

"Oh, I know I told you that she was a widow. That 
was not altogether the truth. If I had said 'grass 
widow,' it would have been nearer the mark." 
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"In that case, how do you propose to marfy her at 
all?" 

"Oh, there will not be much difficulty about that if 
we are only cautious. I intend to make this fellow's 
acquaintance for the purpose of watching him." 

"I see. He is separated from his wife." 

Mr. Carew is growing interested. 

"Yes. She married him merely for his money. 
Now, my scheme is to lie low and, er — ^well, men are 
all mortal, you know Cruger, and it is only a question 
of time when his wife will be able to claim her free- 
dom." 

"Is the lady in Nice?" Mr. Carew puts the question 
carelessly, a little too carelessly if the other should 
happen to be observing him. 

"She is." 

"And the husband?" 

"He also is in Nice — ^at least that is my belief, 
though she does not know it." 

"Really?" 

"I will tell you something more, Beresford." Mr. 
Brown draws his chair closer to the sofa. He is get- 
ting quite confidential — "The man is staying in this 
very Hotel." Mr. Carew raises his eyebrows — "Yes, 
and under pretty shady circumstances too." 

"Ah." 

"Now it has been suggested that the divorce shall 
be brought about amicably — ^by collusion — in short 
that he shall be asked to set his wife at liberty. That 
is Lady Bunn's idea." 

"Lady Bunn?" 

"A friend of my wife that is to be." 

"Oh yes. To be sure." Mr. Carew is having 
trouble with his cigar. It will not draw. "And you 
do not agree with this Lady What's-her-name 
Why?" 

"Why? My dear Cruger, if the husband does this 
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thing of his own accord, he will naturally expect to 
have the service considered in the bill, whereas if it is 
done my way, his wife will not only share the sum she 
married him for, but she will get something in the 
shape of alimony besides. That is clear, is it not?" 

"Clear? Why it is like unto a limpid stream." 

"Ha-ha." Mr. Brown quite enjoys the poetic 
simile.' Then it is pleasant to have his opinions en- 
dorsed. "I thought you would agree with me, 
Cruger." 

"By the way" — observes the host, slowly extracting 
a small leather case from his pocket — "I have changed 
my name while you have been dead. Take a card." 

The other glances casually at the piece of paste- 
board. There is a pause. He endeavors to fill it by 
rising. His thoughts are too complex to put into 
immediate words. He realizes that he is being 
watched. 

"Confound that omen," mutters the visitor. 

"Confound that cigar" — mutters the host, and he 
tosses it into the fire-place. 

Mr. Brown lays the card on the table. 

"Better keep it" — says Mr. Carew — "you may have 
occasion to refresh your memory." 

Mr. Brown ignores this advice. "Beresford Carew." 
He repeats the name once or twice as if he had heard 
it before but could not exactly place it. "So you are 
my ex-fiance's husband." 

"No, you are my wife's ex-fiancee." 

Mr. Brown shrugs his shoulder as if he had no 
desire to quibble over terms. 

"Yes" — resumes the other — "you must be the 
gentleman who took that fatal trip across the Alps. 
Brown, there is no gainsaying it, you are a corker at 
dying." 

Mr. Brown acknowledges the compliment by a 
slight inclination of the head. "I have always been a 
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self-sacrificing person. I must have had a premoni- 
tion that you would covet my bride. You could have 
lost no time about the wedding." 

"No. That is true, but it was imperative that we 
should not wait till our mourning for you had ex- 
pired." 

"Imperative?" 

"Yes, you see I was marrying your betrothed in 
order to pay up your defalcation. Which fact ought 
to remind us once more, that this is a darned queer 
world." 

"I suppose your exaggerated invalidism is a ruse to 
exclude inquisitive visitors?" 

"To a certain extent, yes." 

"You are a humbug." Mr. Brown is beginning to 
lose his temper. 

"Perhaps. What then? We are all humbugs — or 
worse. The only difference is, some of us know it, 
while others never suspect themselves." 

"You are an impostor, masquerading under a false 
name." 

Mr. Brown is getting quite angry now. 

"Not so rapid, please. Your impetuous temper will 
be the ruin of you. Carew is my name bestowed by 
act of legislature." 

"Has it occurred to you that you are the gentleman 
I came here to shadow?" 

"Oh yes, that occurred to me three minutes after you 
entered that door." 

"You are not travelling alone." Mr. Brown smiles 
in anticipation of his triumph. 
"No, I have got Sims." 

"There is a woman living here as your wife." 
"You are mistaken." 

"I am not mistaken, I have my facts from people 
employed in this Hotel." He Ustens. Then he points 
to the curtained doors. "She is in that room." 
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Wrong again. There is nobody in that room/' 
"I tell you that I heard the rustle of a woman's 

gown, and that she is hidden in that room." 

"And I tell you that you are lying." Beresford 

Carew strides quickly across the room and flings aside 

the silk hangings, then he falls back in dismay as his 

wife steps across the threshold. 



When Beatrice Carew had taken her abrupt leave 
and had passed into the dressing room with the osten- 
sible purpose of obtaining an extra wrap, she had had 
no intension of lingering longer than was necessary to 
compose herself. She had thrown herself into a chair 
where she had remained for several minutes, staring 
blankly at the opposite wall. The more she tried to 
collect her faculties, the harder it had become. She 
was jealous — ^blindly, hopelessly jealous of that girl, 
and she had no right — that is, no moral right to be. 
She had planted a barrier to protect herself against 
invasion, and now, when she desired to scale it, she 
had discovered it to be insurmountable. She had 
builded all too well. How to hide this new-born feel- 
ing, for it must be hidden. 

The shame of it, if he — ^if anybody should guess that 
she is in love with — she gives a faint, hysterical little 
laugh — ^with this stranger, her husband. 

He must be set free, of course. That had been her 
own suggestion long ago, before they got married. 
Why had he not told her when he had written at 
Christmas time, or even when they had met again this 
morning? It would have been so much easier for 
both. He has not told her even now. He has been 
content to let her suspect what she pleases. 

He had brought up the subject of a divorce, and had 
tried to convey the impression that he was acting 
wholly in her interest. Why had he made such a 
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clumsy attempt to blind her? She would like him to 
know that she scorns such deceit. He shall know it 
at the very first opportunity. In the meantime she 
will accept all his congratulations upon the reappear- 
ance of her former lover. 

She too can dissemble, and she will. He shall con- 
jecture what he chooses. Anything — everything — ^so 
that it helps to conceal the one thing. 

She is glad now that she has been persuaded to go 
to this ball. He must be apprised of it in some way, 
and he shall learn that Egerton Brown has been her 
escort. 

How long she has sat deliberating thus she does not 
know. She rises and procures a mantle from the 
wardrobe, then she approaches the door that opens 
on to the passage way, only to find that it is securely 
locked. 

What has become of the key? She suddenly re- 
members that she herself had taken it out of the lock 
that morning in order to open one of the doors in 
Annette's room. Yes, and it had been left on her 
desk in the reception room. 

What is to be done? She does not dare to go 
through there now. They will think that she has re- 
mained on purpose to watch — to overhear their con- 
versation. She can only wait till the room is vacated. 

She listens. No. It is not safe to venture vet. 

There are voices. Men's voices, she fancies. Then 
that girl must have gone. If only they would go also 
— into the further room — ^long enough to let her 
escape. 

She moves restlessly to and fro in her agitation. 
The voices are getting louder. It sounds as if they 
were quarrelling. There is a step in the direction of 
her door, and suddenly the curtains are thrown open. 

"I beg ten thousand pardons" — murmurs Beresford 
Carew, as he encounters his wife's flushed face. 
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Mr. Brown hears the soft apology and chuckles to 
himself. 

"Run to earth, eh?" — ^then he turns, and the 
triumphant smile is replaced by a look of wonder and 
disappointment. 

"I too must apologize. It seems I have been mis- 
informed concerning the formality of your relation- 
ship." 

"Not at all." Beatrice replies quickly — "When Mr. 
Carew engaged rooms here this evening he was un- 
aware of my proximity. The people in the Hotel made 
a pardonable mistake. To avoid gossip we have 
agreed to waive explanation. He remains and I am 
now on my way to Lady Bunn's." She turns to her 
husband. 

She is afraid that she has intruded an unconscion- 
ably long time, but she discovered that her woman had 
omitted to pack some of her furbelows, and she feared 
that they might be in his way. 

He is sorry she should have troubled seeing that his 
stay is to be so brief. 

When does he leave? 

Some time to-morrow, after he has seen Sir Hum- 
phrey Bunn, and has settled up some other less im- 
portant affairs. He glances at Egerton Brown, whose 
agitation is plainly beyond his control. 

Beatrice Carew extends her hand, but her voice is, 
if possible, one degree more frigid than before. "You 
will scarcely require me to be present at the confer- 
ence, so instead of 'good night' you and I may as well 
say 'good-bye.' " 

He hesitates. "There is one little matter I should 
like to mention if it would not be detaining vou too 
long." 

"I may perhaps have the pleasure of waiting below 
to see you as far as Lady Bunn's" — suggests Mr. 
Brown, taking his hat. 
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"Thank you, but I already have an escort. Mr. 
Bunn is waiting." 

"I am afraid that he would be ungracious enough 
to be pleased if I should act as his substitute. I hap- 
pen to know that he has a very important engagement, 
and that he has been anxious to get away for some 



time." 



"In that case you may tell him not to wait." 

Mr. Brown bows himself out. 

For a few moments the husband and wife remain 
silent, then she coughs slightly, to signify that she is 
quite at his service. 

He is hesitating. He is at a loss to know how to 
begin. Shall he tell her that the man who has just left 
the room — ^the man who was once her affianced hus- 
band, and who is only waiting till she shall be legally 
free to renew his attentions, is a common adventurer? 

No. 

Brown is quite capable of raising any number of 
arguments in his own defence, and then, to attempt 
to defame the character of a man to the woman who 
is in love with him is generally a fruitless task, indeed 
it has usually the contrary effect. 

Yes. 

To tell her that Egerton Brown is a mercenary 
blackguard, will be to win for him her boundless love 
and affection. But if Brown could be made to betray 
it himself. If once he stood self-confessed — Ah, that 
would be the thing. He will put this man to the test 
in her presence. 

"When Mr. Brown first came in just now" — he be- 
gins gently — "he was not aware that you and I were 
related. Nor did I associate him with your former 
suitor." 

"Then what brought him to you?" 

"He said that he was shown to my room by mistake, 
then he remained to consult me as a friend." 
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"You have met before then?" 

Mr. Carew nods. "The subject upon which he 
sought my counsel was yourself. He wished for an 
expert opinion as to the most desirable manner of get- 
ting rid of your encumbrance. I let him know that I 
myself was the individual he had reference to, and that 
this disqualified me in the matter of giving advice." 

Beatrice bites her lip. "You appear to be very 
adroit in the business of trap-setting." 

Mr. Carew ignores this comment and resumes : 

"My communication made him angry, and he 
brought a charge against me which I was compelled 
to refute. I was rather vigorous in my denial, and 
that is how I happened to disturb you so abruptly." 

"And is that all you have to say?" 

"No, but the remainder I would rather say in Mr, 
Brown's presence. I let him go out of the room, only 
that I might ask your consent to it. May I ask him 
to return? Now that we all understand one another, 
it would be much better." 

She bows an assent. "Just as you please." 

"Then I will recall him." 

Mr. Carew goes to the right hand door. "Sims, go 
down to the waiting room and ask Mr. Brown — that 
gentleman who left here a moment ago, if he will 
kindly step up." 

Sims obeys, and the ticking of the little clock is the 
only sound that breaks the stillness. 

"I have been explaining to Mrs. Carew" — explains 
Beresford when the visitor is readmitted — "that you 
and I are old acquaintances." 

Mr. Brown is instantly on the alert, prepared to 
defend himself, but a glance at Beatrice assures him 
that she has not been told his story, or that she has 
no belief in it. 

"And that fact" — continues Mr. Carew, sitting and 
motioning the others to sit — "ought to make it easy 
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for US to discuss in a sensible manner the difficulties 
in which we are all equally involved." 

There is no reply, so he goes on. "Morally I am 
an interloper, and to speak plainly I am ready to as- 
sist at any undertaking that will result in the mitiga- 
tion of my — of Mrs. Carew's painful position." 

"Ah, this is business" — exclaims the ex-lover. Hia 
face brightening. 

"Precisely. This is business," repeats the other — 
"and bearing that fact in mind, I think it pertinent to 
mention, that if I give my wife her freedom, I shall 
expect to have — ^well, to have it considered in the bill." 

His steady gaze is fixed upon Mr. Brown. That is 
why he does not notice the look of scorn and contempt 
with which his wife now regards him. 

"To be obscure is to lose time" — she responds quick- 
ly — "had you not better name your exact price?" 

"I should merely expect Mrs. Carew" — he still 
directs his glance at the other — "to relinquish tho 
money that she obtained by becomilf^ my wife. I 
am sure Mr. Brown will agree to that." 

That gentleman coughs deprecatingly. "The ob- 
vious delicacy of my position prevents me from ex- 
pressing any opinion." 

There is a knock at the door. The waiter enters 
with a card. 

"Show the gentleman up" — says Mr. Carew — "it is 
Sir Humphrey Bunn" — he remarks when the waiter 
has gone. 

Mr. Brown rises. "I fear that I am in the way. I 
do not forget that it is near the time for our appoint- 
ment" — he adds, addressing Beatrice — "while you are 
greeting your guardian, I will if you like go and call 
for Lady Bunn, and we can stop for you here, that is" 
— ^he turns sarcastically — "if Mr. Carew does not 
object." 

"Mr. Carew has no authority over my actions" — re- 
turns Beatrice, going towards the door. 
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"That is quite true" — ^reflects Beresford, "or you 
would now have taken your last tender farewell of 
Egerton Brown." 

That gentleman in closing the door behind him has 
inadvertently imprisoned the hem of Mrs. Carew's 
gown. Perceiving the difficulty, her husband springs 
up lightly, and darts to her assistance. This action 
loosens the handkerchief round his ankle. In bis ex- 
citement he has forgotten all about his injury, but 
Beatrice has not. She laughs derisively as she points 
to the bandage lying some ten feet away. 

"So, even that is a pretension. I congratulate you 
on your powers of dissimulation, no less than on your 
commercial talents. You are really quite artistic." 

J^e is covered with confusion. Shall he make a 
<5tein breast of it? No. The indignation blazing from 
her eyes assures him that she would refuse to listen. 

But her other charge, he must set her right about 
that. 

She must not be allowed to believe that he really had 
designs upon her fortune. 

"Beatrice — Glisten" — he stammers. Her contempt 
seems to have unnerved him, and the words tumble 
over each other pell-mell. "I am not clever, or 
talented, nor am I mercenary. I — I^-only wanted to 
test him. I have your interest at heart, and I cannot 
afford to take chances. I must know what kind of a 
man it is that — my cousin contemplates marrying." 

She waves him aside. "To expect me to believe 
you is to insult my self-respect. Who first suggested 
a divorce? You or I?" 

"I." 

She laughs. "But I forget. It was for my happi- 
ness. Mr. Carew, you have overacted your part. A 
year ago I- helped you to obtain my father's legacy. 
You divided it with me, that was my payment for the 
assistance I had rendered you. But after a time you 
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thought the fee too high. You repented of your 
generosity, and now you would recover my portion of 
the money in order that you may share it with some- 
body else." 

He glances up in astonishment. "You see" — she 
continues — "you have underrated my intelligence." 

"I do not know by what reasoning you can have ar- 
rived at your conclusion, but I do know that in making 
such an assertion you are wronging yourself and 
wronging me. Beatrice, I wanted Egerton Brown to 
incriminate himself. I wanted to tear off the mask. 
To—" 

The sentence is cut short by the waiter, who ushers 
in Sir Humphrey Bunn. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

MR. CAREW TAKES EIGHTY THOUSAND DOLLARS WORTH 

OUT OF BROWN. 

"I take you by surprise, Beatrice/' says Sir Hum- 
phrey Bunn, with a pompous shake of the hand and a 
yielding little bow intended for extreme cordiality. 
Presently he becomes aware of the presence of a third 
person, and he makes another — sl different sort of bow. 
**I presume that this is — " 

Beatrice acknowledges the sad fact by an inclina- 
tion of her head, and then murmurs something relative 
to Sir Humphrey's not having been expected to- 
night. 

To be sure it is quite natural that they should have 
given him up. His train had been abominably late. 
On reaching his home he had learnt of Mr. Carew's 
presence in town, and he had endeavored to lose no 
time in presenting himself. He trusts that Mr. Carew 
will receive his assurance that only the gravest reasons 
would have induced him to pay so unceremonious a 
visit. 

Mr. Carew begs that Sir Humphrey will not men- 
tion it, and adds a request that his visitor will be seated. 

'*You are very good." 

Mrs. Carew moves towards the door. "With youF 
permission. Sir Humphrey, I will go over to Emily. 
You and Mr. Carew will prefer to be alone." 

"Indeed, my dear, I must ask you to remain. The 
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ill tidings of which I am the unfortunate bearer con- 
cern you and your — ^you and Mr. Carew equally." 

"Ill tidings?" Beatrice is startled. 

Sir Humphrey looks round apprehensively. He 
suspects a draught, and until his mind is relieved upon 
this subject his news must wait. 

Mr. Carew carefully closes both the doors. 

"Thank you. A neuralgic head is not the least of 
my afflictions. Now Mr. Carew, we will begin with 
the circumstances that brought me to your office in 
New York about a year ago. Owing to your tardi- 
ness in satisfying the conditions of your uncle's will, 
the Archeological Society had come to regard the 
legacy as their own. It was with the greatest re-* 
luctance that they finally relinquished their hopes. I. 
as executor had some difficulty in ratifying your claim, 
and even after the bequest was assigned, the Society 
made certain threats. In fulfilment of these threats 
they a month or two ago commenced a suit against me 
for the restitution of the legacy." 

"On what grounds?" demands Mr. Carew. 

"On the ground that you had been guilty of traud 
in making your cousin your wife merely to evade the 
injunction which forbade your sharing the money with 
her as your cousin. They claimed further that she was 
still your cousin and nothing more, inasmuch as they 
had evidence to prove that you had never lived to- 
gether as husband and wife." 

Sir Humphrey pauses, but neither of his auditors 
making any reply, he resumes: — 

"I left the matter entirely in my lawyer's hands, and 
when I tell you that it did not occur to me either to 
mention the affair to Beatrice nor to communicate 
with you, you will perceive how little importance I 
attached to their case. On Monday, however, I re- 
ceived a peremptory telegram from my Solicitor, and 
on my arrival in London I learnt with dismay, that 
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the suit was going against us. It was then that I 
cabled to you. This message you, of course, did not re- 
ceive. Indeed there was a reply from New York. 
Your representative was unable to inform us as to 
your exact whereabouts. Had I been able to guaran- 
tee to produce you in Court within a given time the 
case might have been adjourned. As it was the ap- 
plication was denied. Up till Wednesday I had still 
some hope however, and that, my dear Beatrice, is 
why I continued to keep you in ignorance." 

"You do not mean. Sir Humphrey, that the case is 
actually terminated?" — exclaims Beresford Carew. 

"A decision in favor of the plaintiff was rendered 
yesterday." 

There is a moment's deathlike silence, then Beatrice 
starts to her feet and clasps her hands over her fore- 
head. "And the money that we received must all be 
paid back — ^all given to these people? It is too ridicu- 
lous — ^too horrible" — she mutters. 

"I presume that we shall be granted a respite?" — » 
suggests Mr. Carew. 

"Yes, yes, they will agree — ^they must agree to wait" 
— ^urges Beatrice nervously. 

Sir Humphrey shakes his head doubtfully. "Only 
for the balance which has been spent. All that is in 
hand will have to be refunded immediately." 

"That is understood as far as I am personally con- 
cerned." Beresford Carew has been walking to and 
fro. Now he halts. "But Beatrice — Mrs. Carew — 
she will surely be permitted to retain — " 

"Nothing, unless you are prepared to supply the 
deficit." 

"Give me time, sir." His voice has grown deep and 
earnest. 

"That is unfortunately out of my power. I am al- 
ready seriously embarrassed. So much so, that be- 
yond the share in our home, to which Beatrice will 
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always be welcome, I shall be unable to assist her in 
any way." 

"Have no fear of that, Sir Humphrey, my wife's 
responsibility will henceforth rest with me/' 

His tone is full of quiet authority, which even Bea- 
trice does not dare to dispute. 

There is a hurried knock at the door and the next 
moment Lady Bunn has folded Beatrice Carew in her 
sympathetic arms. 

"Is it not dreadful, dear? And poor Humfy is a 
complete wreck." Here she transfers her affectionate 
and solacing attention to her spouse. 

Beresford Carew wonders nervously if his turn is to 
come next, and he draws instinctively nearer the door 
so as to be prepared for flight, but his fears are ground- 
less, the lady has not altogether overcome her first 
aversion, and if she regards him pityingly from over 
her husband's shoulder it is only to demonstrate that 
she is possessed of a Christian spirit. 

"I was glad to learn from Mr. Brown that you had 
nothing worse the matter with you than a sprained 
ankle" — she says when she has concluded her wifely 
embrace. 

The object of her solicitude makes no reply, but he 
glances at Beatrice. He need have no fear. She has 
apparently not enough interest in him to remember 
even his imposture. 

He turns enquiringly to Lady Bunn. He trusts 
that she will excuse the question, but did she happen 
to mention Sir Humphrey's bad news to Mr. Brown? 

Indeed yes, she had told him all about it, and the 
poor man seemed completely prostrated by the intel- 
ligence. 

Mr. Carew nods thoughtfully. 

"Brown" — Beatrice looks about her in a dazed way. 
His name recalls that social engagement. She does 
not feel like going now. No — ^not even to spite the 
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Other. Her bravado has completely deserted her. 
She turns to her friend. Will she please let Mr. 
Brown know that she, Beatrice, is entirely too agitated 
to go out anywhere to-night. 

Lady Bunn assents, and declares the ball to be quite 
out of the question. 

"I fancy that your message will be unnecessary" — 
Mr. Carew lowers his voice. He intends the observa- 
tion for his wife's ear alone. 
"What do you mean?" 

"I mean, that having been informed of your loss, he 
will have a suddenly remembered engagement." 

"That suspicion is quite worthy of you. We are 
always inclined to judge another's character by the 
light of our own." 

She has not troubled to lower her voice, and Lady 
Bunn's suspicions regarding the hopelessness of this 
union are confirmed. 

"Beatrice dear, your room is quite prepared for 
you. You will not be long? Come Humphrey, you 
are absolutely worn out." 

His better half taps him caressingly on the head — 
she is considerably taller than her husband — ^and 
draws his hand within her protecting arm. He suffers 
himself to be led to the door, indeed he goes so far as 
to bestow on her his blessing. She smiles gratefully. 
"You and Mr. Carew can settle up your affairs in the 
morning." 

Thus saying, she gives that unimportant personage 
"good night," and the conjugal lovers take their de- 
parture. 

Beatrice is about to follow when she is intercepted 
by a waiter. . He has a letter for her, no reply. 

"From Brown, for a dollar," is the silent comment 
of Mr. Beresford Carew, and he strolls out through 
the door, suddenly deciding to accompany Sir Hum- 
phrey and Lady Bunn along the passage. 
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Beatrice glances at the superscription and her face 
crimsons. She is alone in the room. She opens the 
letter. One glance and she crushes the paper into a 
ball and flings it to the other side of the room, then 
leaning against the screen she bursts into passionate 
tears. 

The indignity — ^the humiliation of it all. If she 
were a man she would kill him. 

Why is she — Beatrice Carew — chosen by fate to be 
the continual prey of mercenary men? 

One had married her only to extricate himself from 
financial ruin, and when she could be of no further use 
to him he had sought to sever the bonds that united 
them. Another had appraised her at a certain value 
— had speculated on a rising market, but the shares 
having suddenly depreciated he has backed out. What 
is it? Is she so ugly — so repellant? Why can no 
man be found to admire her for herself? Must she al- 
ways be regarded as a piece of merchandise? If only 
she knew some means by which she could earn her 
living, but her bringing up has unfitted her even for 
the attempt. If she could only set herself free from 
obligation. 

He — ^her husband, has said that her responsibility 
now rests with him. How she hates the thought of it. 
If he dismisses the idea of a divorce it will be due to 
his sense of duty, or because he cannot go empty 
handed to that other. Yes, that will be the reason. 

She has wept only once or twice in her life, but the 
storm is fierce when it does come, and now the heavy 
screen shakes with the throbbing of her slender frame. 

"Beatrice." 

It is a man's voice, but it is soft and tender. It 
acts upon her like an electric shock. Her sobbing 
ceases. He shall not hear any more. How dare he 
listen? How dare he come to witness her degrada- 
tion? This was not included when the bargain was 
struck. 
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No. His rights are restricted, even though he is 
her husband in name. 

"Beatrice, won't you speak to me? I cannot bear 
to see you so distressed. I should not have come in 
to disturb you. I intended to have waited'till you had 
gone, but I heard as I passed the door, and I could not 
remain away." 

"You are very punctilious where your duty is con- 
cerned." Her voice is hard and metallic — "but I also 
am conscientious in my way. I shall not presume 
upon your newly assumed responsibilities. At least 
you shall have a night's reprieve." 

She takes her long fur cloak from the chair where it 
has fallen, and wrapping it about her, goes quickly to 
the door. 

"I will again wish you good night." This she says 
without once raising her eyes, as she hurries from the 
room. 

Mr. Carew stands looking pensively through the 
half opened door. 

What a dreadful muddle it has all turned out. Poor 
miserable girl. He turns away and his eye lights 
upon the ball of paper which Beatrice had flung from 
her in her passion. He picks it up and spreads it out, 
then an expression of revengeful hatred comes into 
his face, as he murmurs — "and that is the man to save 
whose reputation I paid eighty thousand dollars." 

He goes to the door of the adjoining room. Mr. 
Sims is within, brushing some clothes. 

"You need not pack up, Sims." 

"Are we not going in the morning, sir?" 

"No." He tosses the crumpled letter into the paper 
basket. 

"Are we going to remain here?" 

Mr. Carew does not know. Mr. Sims sighs plain- 
tively. 

When the uncertainty of human life was originally 
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descanted upon it must have been in direct reference 
to the Hfe of a gentleman's gentleman. 

"This is awful, Berry, old man." 

It is Barbury's voice. He has come in bringing a 
small parcel and a package of papers. 

"So you have heard? Well, it means work now, 
Peter. Work, hot, strong, and plenty of it!" 

"I suppose you mean to fight the case — ^to appeal?" 

"Not I. I mean to pay the money back. Every 
British farthing of it. I never wanted it. It has 
brought only ill luck. I am going to start afresh. 
Peter" — he pauses profoundly — "what is your opinion 
of Stove Polish?" 

Mr. Barbury supposes this to be a joke, so he 
smiles. "By the way, Stroble is gone. Yes, I have 
been down to see him off. He asked me to leave this 
stuff with you." 

Mr. Carew takes the parcel and scans it carelessly. 
"I want you to see him as soon as you get back, Peter, 
and get him to sell out that Western property of mine." 

"But you will be able to see him yourself." 

"No. I have a notion to remain on this side of the 
Atlantic for awhile." Barbury protests. "But it has 
to be, Peter. You have Shafer in the firm now, and 
you won't miss me. In any case I must stay." 

"Why?" 

Mr. Carew laughs. "Why? Well, you see, I have 
taken a fancy to the climate. And then there is Brown. 
I simply cannot tear myself away from Brown." 

"And to think that he should turn out to be the 
hero of the Alps," muses Mr. Barbury. 

"So you have learnt that also. Where?" 

"From Brown himself. I met him below with Lady 
Bunn. He is off to Paris at midnight." 

"Oh, he is, is he?" 

Mr. Carew knits his brow. "I think we have his 
name still on one of our office windows. Hurry back 
and rub it off, Peter," 
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The junior partner is indulging in his usual sen- 
tinel's tramp, which signifies that his agitation is giv- 
'^ • ing place to deliberation. "I suppose you know now 
what the propects were that our ex-partner had refer- 
ence to, and who the rich wife was?" 

Mr. Barbury nods. He can guess. Why did not 
Beresford expose him? 

Why? Ah, Peter does not understand women. 
She would not have credited a word of it. And then — 
did not they themselves both pledge their words a 
year ago as to Brown's honor. Who would believe 
them if they recanted now. No. It would not do. 
They will have to get even with this gentleman some 
other way, and Mr. Carew takes another turn across 
the room. 

Barbury looks on helplessly. He has only one sug- 
gestion at present, and that has no particular bearing 
on the subject. 

"Berry, why don't you go bed?** 

"Go to bed. What for?" — demands the junior, ir- 
ritably. "Any darned, sleepy headed fool can go to 
bed. Don't let me keep you up, Peter" — he adds ab- 
sently. 

"Then come up to my room." 

"No, thanks. Not to-night. I am restless. Here, 
Sims" — he halts at the communicating door — "bring 
me my light overcoat." 

"Where are you going?" — enquires Barbury, anxi- 
ously. 

"Going? I am going to take eighty thousand 
dollars worth out of Brown. If he goes to Paris to- 
night, it will be in an ambulance." 

"I don't think you will find him." 

"Oh, yes I shall. He is relying on my sprained 
ankle. Good night, Peter. Don't sit up, Sims." 
And having equipped himself for an encounter with 
the night air, Mr. Beresford Carew stalks boldly forth 
on his mission of chastisement. 
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Peter Barbury makes his way despondently to his 
own apartments. He has an affectionate regard for 
his headstrong young partner, and he cannot help 
blaming himself for the misfortunes that have sudden- 
ly descended upon him. 

Was it not he, Barbury, that first suggested the 
marriage? It had been done to save the firm, but it 
was a mistake. Yes, as things had turned out it was 
a terrible mistake. 

^P ^s ^s ^r ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Mr. Sims being left to his own resources is enjoy- 
ing a little well earned relaxation, and is comfortably 
stretched out in a large arm-chair. He has no inten- 
tion of availing himself of his master's permission to 
retire. 

He looks at his watch. It is a little after eleven. 
Tut — ^the night is only in its infancy — at least to a 
gentleman in Mr. Sims' walk of life. He will lay out 
the things that his employer is likely to require on his 
return, and then he will take a look at the town. He 
rings the bell and orders two caraffes of whiskey and 
two bottles of selzer. On second thoughts, the waiter 
may make the order one whiskey and one brandy. 
Henessey's best. He may also bring a box of cigars. 
Havana Superieure. 

Mr. Sims is glad he thought of the cigars. He dis- 
likes poor tobacco, and the rubbish that he has found 
at the ordinary Cafes lately has been nauseating. 

From his own quarters where the luggage has been 
taken he now brings a lounging jacket, a pair of slip- 
pers, and other articles likely to contribute to Mr. 
Carew's comfort, should that gentleman follow his 
usual custom of reading before he retires. 

There is a tap at the door, and responding to Mr. 
Sims' invitation Miss Georgia Chapin enters. 

Oh yes. Mr. Carew is at home, but he is not feel- 
ing very well and has retired. 
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Miss Georgia smiles. Well, when he returns — ^that 
is — ^when he gets up, will Sims see that this is given to 
him? 

She places a large bottle on the table. It is the 
liniment, with her Aunt's compliments. 

Mr. Sims will see that it is delivered. 

The waiter now enters with the refreshments, and 
Sims hastens to take charge of the tray and to abstract 
^'Hennessey's best," which he places inside the door of 
his own apartment. 

Miss Georgia is unwrapping the paper from the 
bottle, when the little vase containing the half withered 
bunch of violets catches her eye. She has a similar 
bunch in her belt. She turns swiftly — ^there is no one 
looking. In a moment she has effected an exchange. 

"He will never know," she whispers, as she hurries 
from the room. 

Up in the Chapin's apartments all has been bustle 
and excitement. Miss Carola has at the last moment 
been lured into the breach left vacant by Lady Bunn's 
determination to go home instead of to the ball. 

Auntie has declared herself to be in no humor for 
festivities, but Georgia has added her persuasions to 
those of her sister, and on receiving the information 
that her patient has retired for the night the elder lady 
has yielded. 

Georgia having taken upon herself the office of 
maid, the love-lorn spinster has in an incredible short 
space of time issued forth with her younger niece and 
Mr. William Bunn. 

Georgia has promised to sit up for them. 

Oh no, she will not be dull. She has a new book 
which promises to be very interesting. Yes, she will 
be sure to leave the liniment with Mr. Carew's man. 

Having returned from this important errand Geor- 
gia throws herself on a low lounge. Here with her 
hands clasped at the back of her head she lies and 
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scrutinizes the painted ceiling. There is a pudgy 
Cupid with very red knees that seems to enchain her 
attention. 

"Very risky of him to go out" — she murmurs — "If 
he should run across Auntie he will never hear the 
last of it." 

This remark does not seem to have any connection 
with the Cupid, and yet it is not so very mal h propos 
after all. 

Miss Georgia Chapin is not the only lady who is 
intent upon consuming the midnight oil. 

At number 4 rue des Batignolles, two of the cham- 
bers are still lighted up, long after the hush has fallen 
in the streets without. 

After the administration of several curative and pre- 
cautionary doses, Sir Humphrey with the aid of his 
devoted consort has betaken himself to bed. His 
preparations for repose have been more than usually 
tedious to-night, owing to the fatigue incidental to his 
journey and the mental strain following on the busi- 
ness that had called him away. 

It is impossible for Sir Humphrey even to retire 
otherwise than pompously, and Lady Bunn has been 
summoned and dismissed so many times during the 
operation that she has grown weary and is now resting 
herself in her own way and in her own room. 

It is her habit to attend to her correspondence after 
the remainder of the house has been wrapped in slum- 
ber, and she is sitting at her desk with a pile of letters 
in front of her. At first she finds it difficult to collect 
her thoughts. They will keep wandering into all sorts 
of channels. 

Beatrice Carew — ^her objectionable husband — Eger- 
ton Brown. The latest move of the latter has sur- 
prised her. Still if this Paris business is as promising 
as he had intimated, it was his duty to go and attend 
to it without a moment's delay, especially if he has the 
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hope of being able to marry Beatrice by-and-bye. 
Poor girl, it was bad enough to be bound to that 
American cousin when she was well provided for. 
But now — it is positively dire. They will probably 
have the marriage annulled. The quicker the better. 

Well, to-morrow morning there will be some deci- 
sion reached. In the meantime it is idle to speculate 
on the result. In the other lighted room Beatrice 
Carew is reading — that is to say she is holding an 
open book in her hand, but the events of that day and 
night will keep creeping in between the lines. Pres- 
ently she tosses the volume away in despair, and gives 
herself up to her thoughts. Over and over again she 
reviews the several situations. Supposing he refuses 
the divorce? And he is likely to, if only to disprove 
her accusation of cupidity. What can she do? Nothing. 

She is now completely in his power. How will he 
use it? She will know to-morrow. 

There is a step upon the stairs. It must be Willie 
returned from the ball. Then it is late — ^later than 
she thought. She will go to bed, and sleep. Yes, 
sleep. 

She has no intention of growing haggard on Beres- 
ford Carew's account. He has seen her cry. She 
wonders if her nose looked red and swollen. She 
hopes not. At all events she is not going to make her- 
self any uglier. Not for all the deceitful wretches that 
ever breathed. 

With this philosophical resolve she turns out the 
light. 

The footsteps that have recalled Mrs. Carew to her 
senses, have now reached the door of Lady Bunn's 
room. She pauses in her writing. There is a soft 
tap. 

"Is that you, Willie?" 

"Yes, Ma." 

"Come in. Good gracious! What on earth is the 
matter?" 
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The exclamation is called forth by the truly woe- 
begone expression on her step-son's countenance* 

"I have just come from the ball." 

"Dear me, and was it as hilarious as all that?" 

"Don't chaff a fellow, and stop writing. Ma, just for 
a minute." 

Lady Bunn finishes a sentence then lays down her 
pen, and tries to transform her features into a state of 
becoming gravity. 

"Well, Willie, and what do you want with me?" 

"I am in an awful hole, Ma." 

"Really?" Lady Bunn has picked up her letter. 

"Yes. I have been making love to the wrong Miss 
Chapin." He sinks despondently into a low chair. 

"Good gracious! Is there a wrong one?" 

"Yes. There is a nervous one, and a plucky one, 
and I have been going for the nervous one." 

"Ah, then you must not go for her any longer." 
Lady Bunn inserts a forgotten comma. 

"On the contrary, I have got to keep it up. I have 
proposed to her and she has accepted me." 

"Willie!" Lady Bunn puts her letter down. She 
is all attention. 

"Yes. It is just my luck." He shakes his head 
ruefully. 

"And what do you suppose / can do?" — ^asks his 
step-mother. 

"I thought of getting you to tell her that I was a 
bad lot. A regular out and outer, don't you know, 
but that might scare off the plucky one. What do 
you think?" 

"Think? I think that you will have to just get out 
of this thing as you got into it, without my assistance. 
And no\y it is time that all silly boys were in bed, to 
say nothing of ditto step-mothers" — ^and Lady Bunn 
rises with a yawn. 

On their way home Bertha Chapin has been won4er- 
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ing in her negative sort of way what has made Mr. 
Bunn so quiet and preoccupied. It must be some- 
thing that Auntie has been saying to him. People 
always get low spirited when they are left alone with 
Aunt Carola for a few minutes. 

Gliding into their apartments presently Bertha 
astonishes her sister by presenting her with a some- 
what flabby looking white rose, with "Mr. Bunn's 
compliments." 

"But why to me?'' laughs Georgia. 

"It is because you are my sister, dear. I am 
engaged to him." 

"Engaged! And what about Otto?" 

Bertha turns her head away. "I beg that you will 
for the future leave Mr. Stroble's name out of our con- 



versaticm." 



"You mean until you have made it up." 

Her sister frowns. "A reconciliation between us is 
impossible. He told me an untruth this morning, and 
that is something I can never forgive." 

With this declaration of her moral attitude Miss 
Bertha Chapin withdraws to her own apartment, there 
to enjoy the sound slumber ever accorded to the truly 
just. 

On the floor below a gentleman is making his way 
cautiously and silently up the passage. His ex- 
traordinary consideration for his fellow lodgers who 
may be sleeping would be most praiseworthy, if this 
were the underlying motive of his stealthy approach. 

But unfortunately it is not. His desire to be un- 
heard is only equalled by his desire to be unseen, and 
when he finally reaches the door of his apartments he 
glides in quickly. Nor does he relax his caution when 
he gets inside. 

One would suppose that he were a Mr. Caudle seek- 
ing to elude the inevitable tirade, but Mrs. Caudle's 
only representative in this menage is an aristocratic 
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valet, whose regard for etiquette never suffers him to 
express his disapprobation openly. Moreover, this 
personage is sound asleep, nor could he be induced to 
wake by any summons short of Gabriers trumpet be- 
fore his usual hour for rising. 

Reflecting on this fact and on his own comparative 
safety the gentleman turns up the light and reveals 
the reason for his wishing to escape attention. 

Mr. Carew is slightly dishevelled. He gravely re- 
moves his overcoat, and the damage to his apparel be- 
comes still more evident. 

Having discarded the upper portion of his attire he 
seems anxious to conceal it. If he could only throw 
it out of window. But that is not practical, the 
clothes are marked and would only come back. For 
the present he will put them under the sofa. He does 
not care who finds them so that it is not Sims. Sims's 
rigid respectability is a constant menace. 

Barring a slight stiffness in his right wrist Mr, 
Carew does not appear to have sustained any personal 
injury. He invests himself with the smoking jacket 
that lies near his hand, and then he settles down to a 
quiet smoke. Every line of his mobile countenance 
betrays a keen and amiable satisfaction. There is a 
smile of contentment lurking around the comers of 
his mouth. 

If the day has had its trials the night has evidently 
had its victory. He leans his elbow upon the table 
and his eye lights upon a bottle. A large bottle, filled 
with a creamy liquid. He takes it up and examines it 
curiously. 

"Liniment. Outward application only." 

Carefully he refolds the bottle in its original paper, 
then he gets a pen and ink, and writes a direction on 
the wrapper. Having sealed the package at both ends 
and otherwise secured it to his satisfaction, he rings 
the bell. 
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Presently a night porter answers his summons. 

Did Monsieur please to require anything? 

Yes. Monsieur wishes this parcel sent at once to 
the address on the cover, and there is a Louis for the 
messenger. 

Going down stairs the porter scans the writing on 
the package. The place where it is to be delivered is 
an obscure Hotel not a half a mile away. A Louis 
for a slight service like that. The porter chuckles. 
These Americans, vrainient — ^they are a most crazy 
people. He will earn this fee himself. Again he 
consults the parcel, and slowly pronounces the name 
"Monsieur Egair-tong Brown." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SNOWBALLING. 

It is Christmas eve — in London, and .the weather be- 
ing what is termed seasonable, the British grumbler is 
robbed of one of his dearest privileges. 

It has been snowing steadily all day. Out in the 
suburbs the white mantle has already done wonders 
in the way of embellishment. 

The tired and melancholy looking parks and com- 
mons are covered with a thick, soft carpet, which con- 
ceals their turf worn patches. The sparse trees and 
lean bushes wave their slender branches proudly under 
the feathery weight of their winter covering. Who 
can tell now that they bear dead, as well as living 
boughs? The Spring will discover their ghastly secret, 
but for the present they are as fine and full as any of 
their brethren in yonder forest over the hills. 

Nature's cloak of "spotless ermine" is a leveller of 
other things besides those arborous. There are the 
public buildings, with the austere form of architecture 
deemed so necessary for Free Libraries, Independent 
Chapels, and all those places which are dedicated to 
the people. 

Where are their grim outlines now? Great drifts 
have settled in the angular crevices. Others have 
covered up the unsightly water pipes. Every window 
sill has its corners cushioned, and every frame its 
delicate fringe. Where now is the vaunted superior- 
ity of the wealthy orthodox Church with its Gothic 
front? 
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So busy has been the hand of the wizard decorator 
that even the rows of genteel bow windowed villas 
look less depressing than usual. In front of the said 
windows, small boys in worsted scarves and thick 
metal tipped boots are building Father Christmases, 
thrusting each other into mounds, making slides, and 
otherwise terrorizing their parents and guardians, who 
tap unavailing threats and warnings on the glass 
panes. 

As one approaches the town the scenes grow less 
picturesque. The snow gets thinner. There is a light 
sprinkling of soot on the top, as if it had gone into half 
mourning for the country places it had left behind. 

In the heart of the city, the city proper, it is no 
longer a case of half mourning, but full crape with 
here and there a white line like the rim of a widow's 
bonnet. Indeed it is one vast study in black and white, 
with the black predominating. As fast as they fall the 
feathery flakes are resolved into a sort of Roman 
punch, and laborers, regular and irregular, with carts 
and spades line the curbs and gutter ways all intent 
on doing battle with the soft intruder. 

No white laden bushes here. No snow men. No 
slides worth mentioning. Nothing but the ubiquitous 
small boy! 

Yes, he is here too. In every shape and form. 
Chubby and wiry, well fed and hungry, in fine clothes 
and next to none, whatever the condition, he is the 
same boy in one respect. He is jubilant because it is 
snowing. 

One particular specimen seems to call for more than 
passing mention. He has a bright little face with the 
sharp, self reliant expression which is inseparable from 
the city bred boy. A lack of pride in his personal ap- 
pearance and an evident prejudice against soap pre- 
vents any precise judgment as to his complexion. His 
chin is such a glossy black, that one might imagine he 
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had been set to clean his boots and had by mistake 
started his exertions at the wrong end. His remark- 
able apparel — a pair of men's trowsers considerably 
patched and lessened only in the matter of length, a 
shrunken flannel shirt and a long leather apron reach- 
ing to his feet, gives an inadequate idea of his size or 
age. He is possibly eight or nine years, but no more. 

He has been standing for some minutes on the step 
of an office door, his eyes longingly fixed on a group 
of familiars who are revelling in a discovery, a minia- 
ture bank of snow which has drifted within the portals 
of an empty warehouse nearly opposite. If only he 
dared to join the party, but he has been left in sole 
charge of the shop, for so his employer designates his 
meagre place of business. 

It is situated in what is commonly called a back 
street near Saint Paul's Cathedral, on the Holbom 
side. It is about four o'clock in the afternoon, but 
the winter's twilight is already approaching, and the 
lamplighter has begun his rounds. The young care- 
taker peeps through the shop into a sort of general 
living room beyond. He is trying to figure out 
whether it contains any article likely to tempt a bur- 
glar. Truly the thief would need to be pretty hard up. 

There is an old fashioned unwieldy desk, a cumber- 
some bookcase, with a very small shelf for books, and 
so much blank wooden space beneath, that the most 
unsophisticated person could not be deceived as to its 
real nature, even if the pillow did not bulge out at the 
side. The remainder of the furniture consists of a deal 
table, two or three chairs, bearing not even a family 
resemblance to each other unless there is a kinship in 
dilapidation, and a brazen looking iron safe. This is 
the most imposing, not to say, impudent article in the 
room, for notwithstanding its new coat of paint, its 
rusty hinges and broken combination render it utterly 
useless for any purpose except the one it is now serv- 
ing. 
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The most valuable of its present contents are a loaf 
of bread, the half of a Dutch cheese, a box of sardines, 
and a can of condensed milk. But, as the occupant of 
this delectable mansion often says, "when a fellow 
goes in for light housekeeping, he has got to have 
some sort of a larder," and why not have one that 
adds, rather than detracts, a dignity from the business. 

In the shop itself there are some rough boxes con- 
taining samples of a certain Stove Polish, whose 
virtues are set forth in various highly colored cards 
and lithographs which adorn the walls. 

On a platform in the plate glass window stands a 
huge cooking range, and by its side an ornamental 
stove. On the former hangs a card which informs 
the passers by that the mirror-like gloss which dazzles 
their eyes has been obtained by a single applica- 
tion of "Stroble's Sunny Stove Polish," while the grey, 
opaque surface noticeable on the other article of iron- 
mongery is the result of many trials with a world-famed 
but vastly inferior commodity. 

Mercury — ^for that is the name by which the small 
boy has begun to know himself since he has been 
employed by the European agent for Stroble's Polish 
— ^now decides that burglars or no burglars, he has 
got to throw a snow-ball at somebody before it gets 
too dark to choose his victim, and with a hasty glance 
up and down the narrow street he darts across the 
road uttering a yell to signify his approach! 

In another moment he has become oblivious to 
everjrthing except the delights of receiving handsful 
of snow down his back, and of bestowing similar re- 
freshing attentions upon his comrades. 

In a more Western section of the town where the 
shopping district lies, the scene is most animated. 

There is something about a snowy Christmas eve 
— ^perhaps its rarity — ^that is warranted to inject a 
temporary light-heartedness into the most pessimistic 
disposition. 
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The grumpy middle-aged gentleman going home 
from the city stands up for his privileges far less than 
usual, and threatens to report the omnibus conductor 
only once. The customary stinging repartee between 
the cab driver and his natural enemy the 'bus driver 
has given place to a more good natured, if not less 
pointed form of wit. Even the solemn coachmen and 
footmen, who are drawn up in line outside the splendid 
shops, show a tendency to unbend. 

It is the earliest and heaviest fall of snow for five 
years, at least so declares Lady Bunn to Beatrice 
Carew as they emerge from one of the large drapery 
establishments, and enter a small brougham. 

"I think that finishes the list," says Lady Bunn, 
consulting a little note book. "If those things are 
delivered in time, we shall be able to catch the eight 
o'clock train." 

They have been in town on a two days shopping 
expedition and Lady Bunn is anxious to get back to 
her spouse whom she has left invalided at home, at 
their place at Chiselhurst. 

"Yes, I think all our errands are done — ^that is" — 
she looks keenly at her young companion — "all except 
one." 

"And that" — rejoins the other — "is not on your 
list." 

"It is none the less important for all that, I should 
never have dreamed of dragging you up to town 
with me if I had thought you would — " 

"Back out?"— suggests Beatrice. "Well, I have not 
done altogether that." 

"You do not mean that you have asked Mr. Carew 
to call?" 

"No. I certainly do not mean that either, but I 
have written him. I sent him a note last night." 

"What on earth is the use of that?" expostulates her 
ladyship. "You have been writing at intervals for the 
last eight or nine months." 
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"Only to acknowledge his money orders. This 
letter was to enclose one." 

"I scarcely understand." 

"I mean that I have returned his latest draft, and 
informed him that his allowance must cease." 

"And what do you intend to do?" 

"I told you the other day, of an idea that I had." 

Lady Bunn tosses her head. "Even then I do not 
see the sense of your continuing in this matrimonial 
bond." 

Beatrice shrugs her shoulders. "If he does not 
object, I have no right to complain. Anyhow, I am 
powerless to sever it unless he chooses to help me." 

"That is exactly why I suggested you should take 
advantage of this little trip to see him and come to 
some sensible understanding." 

"Don't scold me, Emily. I acknowledge to being 
a coward. I haven't the courage to rake it all up 
again, and then he might imagine that I was bidding 
for an increased allowance. You remember what he 
said to Sir Humphrey the morning he left Nice? That 
I should be set free just as soon as he could make some 
permanent financial settlement." 

"Ah. Time and the reappearance of that old sweet- 
heart of his, has probably caused him to repent of his 
pious resolve." 

"You — don't mean that the Chapins are in Lon- 
don?" It is now Beatrice's turn to be inquisitive. 

"Of course, I do. How else would you account for 
Willie's frequent absence from Chiselhurst of late. 
He intends to cut Mr. Carew out if he can. Depend 
upon it, that is why he has sought to connect himself 
with your relative's ridiculous business. Willie has 
never been aesthetic in his tastes, but I think he has a 
soul above stove blacking, and he has doubtless 
entered the enemy's camp in the capacity of a spy." 

"But I thought it was the sister that he — " 

"So it was. The imbecile declared that he proposed 
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to her in mistake. He has been trying to break it off 
by letter for the last six months, and has failed, but 
when I knew that she was coming to London I insisted 
upon his letting her into the secret of his idiocy." 

"Are they here to stay" — ^asks Beatrice, somewhat 
anxiously. 

"No. It is just a visit. A wind up of their tour. 
They sail for America shortly. You see, Willie shows 
me all his letters, and when he forgets, well, then I 
read them for myself. I am obliged to know all about 
his scrapes, so that I can keep them from his father." 

Beatrice gazes out of the window. She has not been 
paying much attention to Mr. William Bunn's side of 
the subject. Her thoughts are with Miss Georgia 
Chapin. Why has she come to London if not to see 
him Perhaps she has learnt that this new business of 
his is prospering, and thinks it worth her while to re- 
new the friendship. 

If Beatrice had known earlier of her rival's presence 
in town, she would have acted differently. She might 
have gone to see him. As it is it is too late— at least she 
fears it is. If there were any way of ascertaining how 
matters now stand between these two. 

She turns to her friend. 

"Do you expect to see Willie this afternoon?" 

"Not unless I go and hunt him up at" — Lady Bunn 
laughs — "at the blacking emporium." 

Good idea. Why should not Lady Bunn call on 
pretence of seeing Willie? She would be able to glean 
all the information required. 

Beatrice gives an inkling of her desire and the 
other assents readily. Indeed Lady Bunn has only 
been waiting for some such suggestion. She too is 
under the exhilarating influence of the weather, and 
would fain be active. Her dignity wiUnot permit her 
to build snow-men, but she can overthrow the ordinary 
kind. But for the fear of laying herself open to the 
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charge of interference she would have seen and settled 
with Mr. Beresford Carew long since. 

Her romantic determination to get Beatrice married 
— properly married, by-and-bye, has induced her to 
look about for eligible young men, and she has already 
quite a respectable ntmiber on hand, whom she is anx- 
ious to trot out. 

'1 shall not be long" — she says, as the brougham 
stops in front of their Hotel — **I beheve it is some- 
where near Saint Paul's Churchyard. Tell the coach- 
man, dear, and don't wait for tea." 

Beatrice alights and her friend drives off in search 
of seasonable diversion, which she hopes to find at the 
European head-quarters of "Stroble's Sunny Stove 
Polish." 

Somebody else is bound for the same destination. 
He has the advantage of her ladyship in point of dis- 
tance, and has turned into the narrow thoroughfare 
some minutes before her carriage stops at the comer. 
She prefers to get out there, it is such a queer little 
street, and she does not wish her arrival to create any 
undue excitement. 

'*Why the deuce don't they put the numbers where 
they can be seen?" — grumbles the pedestrian in ad- 
vance, peering up at the signs over the shops. Pres- 
ently he catches sight of the window with the gleam- 
ing range. He opens the door and walks in. No- 
body in sight. He taps at the half open door that 
communicates with the office parlor. Still no one ap- 
pears. He takes a look round. This place evidently 
looks after itself. Lucky the stock is not pcMtable. 

The handle of the shc^ door turns. There is the 
soft rustle of a woman's gown. The gentleman is 
conscious of a little pleasing thrill in the sensitive 
region of his heart. He had not supposed that this 
was a retail business, or that the customers would 
include stylishly dressed ladies. Trade certainly has 
its advantages. 
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"Can you tell me if this is — Good gracious. I 
believe it is Mr. Barbury," says Lady Bunn. 

It is Mr. Barbury, and he is delighted to acknowl- 
edge it, seeing that she has done him the honor to 
remember him. 

"And are you sure that you remember me?" — 
Lady Bunn smiles coquettishly. 

What a question. He should have known her any- 
where. Even had he only heard her voice. There is 
a certain quality in her tones which makes her 
whisper as distinct to him as another person's shout 
would be. 

She smiles again, almost tenderly, and he changes 
the subject. 

He supposes that like himself she wishes to see Mr. 
Carew. 

No. Not if he is engaged. She has called more 
particularly to speak to Willie. 

"Willie?" 

Yes. Her step-son. "You cannot think" — she 
adds — "what a relief it was to learn that he had settled 
down to some useful occupation. However plebeian." 

Mr. Barbury nods. He has not the faintest idea 
what she is alluding to, but he is too polite to say so. 

"Carew does not seem to be at home. I think we 
had better wait inside. It will be more comfortable" 
— and Mr. Barbury leads the way into the small room 
where a feeble coal fire is strugggling for existence in 
a small open grate. 

There is a telegram on the mantel piece. He 
points to it. It would not surprise him if it proved to 
be his own, sent from Southampton, in which case 
Beresford must have been out some time. This makes 
it pretty certain that he will soon return. 

Lady Bunn assumes then, that Mr. Barbury has 
only lately come from America. 

Yes, he arrived this morning. 
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Does he happen to know Mr. Carew's address — his 
private address? 

This is the only address. 

"What?" — exclaims Lady Bunn, horrified — "You 
cannot mean that he — he — actually lives here?" She 
is looking at the faded curtains and the threadbare 
carpet. 

Barbury nods. "I concltide so." 

"I imagined that this was merely his place of busi- 



ness." 



"I fear that Carew has been spreading an exag- 
gerated report as to his prosperity." 

"With what object?" 

"Perhaps he desired his wife to think him affluent 
so that she would continue to accept his provision." 

"Then it is very ridiculous of him, and I am going 
to try and force matters to a sensible conclusion. 
Nothing satisfactory can be arrived at by this intermin- 
able correspondence. Poor Beatrice, she has never 
been the same girl since that last week in Nice." 

Lady Bunn shakes her head thoughtfully. At first 
she had attributed the change to the perfidy of Eger- 
ton Brown, but after a while she has discovered her 
young friend to be absolutely indifferent to his mem- 
ory. No, it is simply her anomalous position that is 
preying upon her. 

"I think you said you expected to find Mr. Bunn 
here?" 

"Yes. I came for the express purpose of pumping 
him" — She bestows on Barbury a look of naive can- 
dour — "It is all very well to say that one should mind 
one's own business, but when one's friends do not 
know what is good for them, some one else has to find 
out." 

"Then I take it that Mrs. Carew is still desirous of 
obtaining a divorce?" 

'Ql course she is. She has an admirable chance of 
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settling herself comfortably in life if she can get legal- 
ly free." 

This is pure invention on her ladyship's part as far 
as there being any definite object on the matrimonial 
horizon, but her enthusiasm cannot be bound by 
sordid fact. 

"Then look what an advantage it would be to Mr. 
Carew. He could marry the woman he is in love 
with. Life-long martyrdom to conventionality is out 
of date, and this Miss Georgia Chapin struck me as 
being a very up-to-date young woman." 

Mr. Barbury raises his eyebrows. "Miss Georgia 
Chapin? You must be confusing Carew with your 
step-son. That is — ^unless in his absence you are try- 
ing to pump w^." 

Lady Bunn smiles. 

"What a suspicious creature you are" — ^she says — 
"But if it is not Miss Chapin, it must be somebody 
else." 

It is her first snow-ball and it misses, for notwith- 
standing the penetrating quality of her voice, he has 
a difficulty in hearing her. He apologizes and she 
repeats the sentence louder. He looks as if he had not 
quite caught it even now. 

"It must be somebodv else." 

"Must it?"— dubiousfy. 

"Of course it must. He confessed to Beatrice over 
eight months ago, that there was an attachment." 
She takes good care that he shall not miss this. 

Mr. Barbury shakes his head. "I am afraid I can- 
not undertake to cross-examine him. You see the 
Court is not sitting." 

Lady Bunn taps impatiently with her foot. The 
sport is most unpromising. "You might at least un- 
dertake to deliver an opinion." 

The lawyer laughs. "If you knew the size of my 
consultation f^es, you would never suggest such a 
thing." 
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"You arc the most disagreeable person I ever met, 
and I am going to punish you by withdrawing the 
light of my countenance." 

He hears this and pleads for mercy. 

But she is reserved to carry out her threat. Serious- 
ly, she must go. She has just thought of something — 
a particular prescription for Sir Humphrey. He, poor 
darling, is laid up with rheumatism. She will have to 
hurry before a certain druggist's closes. She moves 
towards the door. 

Mr. Barbury expresses his rapture at being permit- 
ted to renew the acquaintance. 

"Indeed." 

Well, the pleasure is not reciprocal so she is not 
going to pretend that it is. She dislikes him ex- 
ceedingly. She affirms this again, so that he may be 
under no misapprehension about it. 

He smiles as if she had paid him a tender compli- 
ment, and begs leave to conduct her to her carriage. 

She gives a grudging consent, and on the principle 
that a soft answer turneth away wrath, he offers his 
arm and gives her the entire shelter of his umbrella 
until they reach the end of the street, where the 
brougham is waiting. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



CAREW & — "CO." 



Scarcely has Peter Barbury crossed the threshold 
on his errand of gallantry when the proprietor of the 
shop, good will and fixtures, enters his domicile. 

He has come into the street by the other end, or he 
would have encountered his visitors. As it is he finds 
both shop and parlor deserted, and the discovery does 
not tend to lessen his obvious depression of spirits. 

He has altered somewhat in appearance since we 
left him at Nice, nor does the elapsed time seem suf- 
ficient to account for the change. He is thinner and 
perceptibly older. He has a stem — ^almost obstinate 
expression around his mouth. The work that he has 
undertaken has evidently been as hot and as strong 
as he had prophesied. 

"Mercury — Mercury!" He shouts two or three 
times, but Mercury does not respond with that airy 
lightness which is usually attributed to his namesake. 
In fact there is no reply whatever. 

Beresford Carew removes his long frieze ulster, to 
whose rough surface the snow has clung till the gar- 
ment resembles the cotton wool article generally as- 
sociated with Santa Claus. 

"Great Caesar!" — exclaims our hero, contemplating 
the coat before spreading it over a chair. 

He has always understood that the snow in Eng- 
land never amounted to anything, and he wonders 
what kind of a storm they call this. 

Peering from the door of the shop he fancies he 
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espies something down the street with a snow-ball in 
Its hand, which something strongly resembles Mercu- 
ry. Again he shouts, and this time the culprit hears 
and comes slinking towards him. The black smudges 
on his small face have been dissolved By the moisture, 
and little dark rivulets are running down his neck. 
The black appears to be oozing out from his pores, 
and he looks as if he were in a Stove Polish perspira- 
tion. 

"So, this is the way you go oflf and neglect the 
business? I should not wonder if the Lord Mayor 
and all the Aldermen had been here to make a con- 
tract for Stove blacking." 

"No, sir, they ain't. I should a' seed 'em." 

Mercury nods his head convincingly. He has seen 
the Lord Mayor's show once and he knows the way 
in which such people travel. 

"What have you got there?" demands his employer 
sternly, pointing to the hand which is being concealed 
behind the small back. 

"Nothing, sir." 

Mercury is not so far from the truth, for the warmth 
of the shop is fast melting the secreted snow-ball, and 
if he can only gain another minute — ^but he cannot. 
He is suddenly twisted round and the wedge of frozen 
slush is confiscated. The truant takes refuge in tears. 

His master frowns. "There was a man hanged last 
week. When he was a boy it was his common practice 
to go snowballing during business hours." 

Mercury quails at this reminder of his impending 
fate. 

"You are a disgrace to commerce" — continues Mr. 
Carew. "Here do I take a boy — ^just a plain wooden 
headed boy. I initiate him into the mysteries of trade 
— I present him with attractive apparel — things that 
afford room for his legs to grow — I pay him the large 
gum of eighteen pence a week, and he has nothing to 
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do but stand all day in front of a plate glass window 
polishing a stove, just like a prince of the realm, and 
this is his return." 

Mercury feels the force of the argument and his 
wailing increases. 

"You are" — his master pauses for a suitable figure, 
but cannot find one sufficiently awe inspiring. "You 
are — no gentleman. You have no sense of honor, 
or you would not use the stock in trade for your own 
personal adornment." 

Here he takes his handkerchief and wipes the 
smudgy face. 

"Please, sir, I won't do it no more. It only comes 
onst a year." 

"What only comes onst a year?" 

"Chrissamas Eve." 

"Christmas Eve? So it is." 

Beresford Carew has not thought about it till this 
minute. Holidays have had no meaning for him of 
late. His eyes wander wistfully round as he re-enters 
his grim apartment. 

"Well, Mercury, you can shut up the shop if you 
like, and then you may bring in some more coal." 

He goes to the fire-place and tries to stir the dying 
embers into life. 

"Christmas Eve" — he mutters dreamily. 

He is trying to recall the time when those words 
held a magical significance. When he could not have 
forgotten the season even had he tried. When he too 
threw snow-balls and dreamed of Santa Claus. What 
a long time ago it now seems, and how dim this — and 
all the other visions have become. Every year since 
his mother died the great anniversary has shrunk in 
its old interpretation, till now the poor old spirit is 
laid — gone— dead — ^buried and forgotten. 

Mr. Carew lays down the poker and goes to the 
door of the shop, where his hireling is packing away 
the samples. 
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"Say, Mercury. What is the proper thing to do on 
Christmas Eve?" 

The question is put timidly, as one who seeks in- 
formation on a world known subject. 

Mercury looks up suspiciously. No — ^it is all right, 
he is not being chaffed. 

"Do? Why, eat things — lots on 'em. Things with 
plums in 'em." 

"Can you get a thing with plums in it for sixpence?" 
The boy nods violently, then takes the coin which is 
held out to him and puts it in his mouth. This is at 
once his pocket and his saving's bank. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately, the treasury is never so full as to 
interfere with the process of mastication, nor is this 
exercise of sufficient frequency to disturb his deposits. 

"Mercury, what is that green prickly stuff with red 
berries on it?" 

" 'Oily. And then there is Mislingtoe." 

"You don't say?" Mr. Carew seems genuinely 
surprised at the other's store of information. "Well, 
I guess we have got to have some 'Oily and Mislingtoe. 
Here is another sixpence. Now run off and spend it 
before I become too reckless in my prodigality." 

His retainer needs no further persuasion, an<i in a 
minute he is speeding down the street issuing shrill 
invitations to his companions to come and see him 
"spend a whole 'bob,' all at once." 

Mr. Carew returns to his apology for a fire. His 
thoughts are still wandering in the realms of fancy, 
he has taken the ghost of Christmas by the hand, and 
the spectre is showing him his grave, and the ghouls 
who dug it. They are of various shapes and sizes, but 
they bear the same name. They are all called "Lone- 
liness." 

Once dead, does the spirit of Christmas ever come 
to life? 

Yes. Sometimes, but never to dwell with the 
solitary. 
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Where families re-unite and friends come together 
in merry concourse, there is he to be found, and there 
only. 

The dreamer nods. So deep is his meditation that 
he does not hear the door open. Presently a hand is 
laid on his shoulder and he awakens with a start. 

"Peter! Well, of all the"— the remainder of the 
sentence is lost in the fervency of welcome, while a 
suspicious moisture glistens in his eye — "why did you 
not send me word that you were coming?" 

"I did not know it myself till I was fairly on the 
ship. I am on my way to Brighton to look after some 
business for a client, but I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to stop for a couple of hours in London." 

"A couple of hours? You mean weeks." 

"No. Impossible, Berry. I — " he is interrupted by 
a tap at the door. 

The next moment a tall, young man steps into the 
room and turning down his coat collar discloses the 
somewhat frosted features of Mr. William Bunn. 

"I hope I don't disturb you. If it were not so very 
important I should not have come in. I intended to 
wait till your friend was gone." He glances at Bar- 
bury — "but I peeped in, and saw him taking off his 
coat, so I knew that meant 'no go.' " 

"Oh, you need not mind Peter" — replies the host, 
introducing his late partner. 

"Thanks. I remember Mr. Barbury. I recognized 
him half an hour ago, when I saw him turn the corner 
of the street. You see I have been walking up and 
down out there all the afternoon, watching for you, 
Carew." 

Mr. Bunn's visit causes the other no particular 
surprise, in fact Willie has been dropping in a great 
deal during the last few weeks. They have been 
introduced at the Miss Chapins' Hotel, and the 
younger man has been drawn to the elder by the suspi- 
cion that he too is a victim of an unrequited love. 
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"Why did you not wait inside?" asks Beresford. 

"I did for a while, but your factotum — or errand 
boy — or whatever he is — ^began making faces at me, 
and it seemed a hint for me to clear out, you know." 

"By the way" — ^interrupts Barbury — "seeing Mr, 
Bunn reminds me that Lady Bunn has been here." 

His comrade starts. 

"Oh, don't worry. She came to see me" — exclaims 
Willie nonchalantly — "I hid in a doorway when I saw 
her carriage. I was glad you weren't at home, Carew. 
I have got to make a clean breast of it before she sees 
you." 

"But why should Lady Bunn come here to look for 
you?" asks the astonished host. 

"Ah, there you have it" — ^rejoins the other, saga- 
ciously — "don't go away, Mr. Barbury. I have no 
secrets — except from Ma, and if two heads are better 
than one, why should not three heads be better than 
two?" 

As neither of his hearers is ready to combat this 
reasoning, they relapse into a profound and attentive 
silence, and Mr. Bunn resumes: 

"You see, I happen to be in a deuce of a hole. Not 
that that is anything uncommon for me. I have al- 
ways been in a deuce of a hole. It seems that every 
fellow is. He lives in one all his life, and he dies in 
one — or he is put in it soon after." 

Fearing that he is going to wander off into abstract 
problem Mr. Carew suggests that he confine himself 
to the particular cavern which engulfs him at the pres- 
ent moment. "Certainly, with pleasure. You may 
remember that I told you about the ministry idea. 
Well, when father saw that I was not taking to it he 
sent me for a trip on the continent to see if I should 
take to anything there." 

"And did you ?" asks Barbury. 

"Yes. That is the point. I took to Miss Chapin." 
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"To be sure'* — Barbury nods — "I heard something 
about it from a mutual friend in New York. You are 
engaged, I believe?" 

"Yes. I am engaged, but not to the one I have 
taken to. Now, I promised Ma that I would break it 
off at the first opportunity. Well, it has not come — I 
mean the opportunity, and I dare not face her till the 
thing is done, and that is why I am staying in town — 
at least — " he coughs — "that is part of the reason." 

"And what about Sir Humphrey Bunn?" enquires 
Beresford. 

"Ah — ^there you have it again. He knows nothing 
about my dilemma, and he keeps worrying me with 
telegrams. He wants to know why I don't show up 
at home, so I have had to invent an excuse. Father 
thinks that I am in a situation." 

'You told him that?" — ^asks Carew. 

'Yes. I said that I was your clerk. Good notion, 
wasn't it?" 

"Ahem — did you get it from Bertha?" 

Willie disdains the suggestion. He desires to ap- 
propriate all the credit. 

"And do you expect me to aid and abet?" 

"Yes, that is the idea, for I should not like to appear 
to have told a whopper, you know." He looks quite 
distressed at the thought — "Why not take me on? — '' 
he adds persuasively pulling down the folding bed. 
The other two are occupying the only reliable chairs. 

"But there is absolutely nothing for you to do here." 

Willie cannot for the life of him see that that is any 
obstacle. Indeed, he is inclined to look upon it as an 
advantage. "There need be no salary at first, you 
know" — he urges. 

"Ah — ^that is an inducement." 
'And if I should get on — " 

1 double it" — interjects Carew, with a smile — "I 
presume though, that you are not altogether useless. 
Just think of something — ^anything — ^that you can do." 
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Willie ponders before replying. "Well, I can drive 
a Hansom cab" — ^The other doubts if this qualification 
would prove especially useful in the office. "And then 
I know how to box — I should be handy in any sort of 
row." — Beresford laughs. He is afraid that his battles 
require a different kind of dexterity. 

"How is your fist in other respects?" — he asks. 

"You mean my writing? Well, Ma can generally 
read it." 

"But your step-mother is a remarkably clever wom- 
an" — observes Barbury. 

Mr. Bunn looks up reproachfully. "You cannot 
tell anything about a fellow's form till he gets into 
training. I tell you what, Carew" — he rises and re- 
moves his coat, which has begun to thaw, to the detri- 
menf of the bed — "Suppose I go in for a little prelimin- 
ary exercise with your books. I used to have a pretty 
firm seat on mathematics. If I come out all right, 
we will call it a go. If not — " 

"Here's a lady out here" — shouts Mercury, in the 
doorway — "She wants to see that one — " he points to 
Mr. Bunn. 

"Oh, hang it all. Business hours. Can't be dis- 
turbed, you know" — blandly responds that gentleman, 
seizing a ledger from the desk. 

But the visitor waits only to be announced, and Mr. 
Carew has barely time to convert his couch into a 
bookcase before she enters the room. 

It is Lady Bunn returned to the charge. 

"Drive round for a few minutes anywhere you like 
till I tell you to stop." This has been the order given 
by Lady Bunn to her coachman as soon as Mr. Bar- 
bury has left her. She is by no means satisfied with 
her recent interview, and she wishes to meditate upon 
her next move. She is determined that she will not 
return to Beatrice until she has found out something 
of that which she desires to know. There was nothing 
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to be gained by waiting for Mr. Carew. He is not likely 
to be any more communicative than his friend — especi- 
ally while his friend is there. No — ^she would require 
to get him alone. She is vexed at her want of 
diplomacy. Why did she expose her hand to Mr. 
Barbury. He will doubtless put the other on his 
guard, that is if there is anything he wishes to conceal, 
and, of course, there is something, or rather somebody. 
If it is not Miss Georgia Chapin, who is it? 

If she could only learn this she might try her iiiflu- 
ence in that direction. Whoever it is, she probably 
has some absurd scruples against marrying a divorced 
man, and that is why he has hung back. 

Lady Bunn fancies that she might remove these 
scruples could she be brought face to face with the 
lady. 

Who, and where is she? 

Why had Willie not been there? He will not have 
been in Mr. Carew's employ for nearly two weeks with- 
out learning something of that person's private affairs. 
Yes, Willie is her only chance. She will ask him to 
come and dine with her at the Hotel, but where to 
find him? 

There is only one course. She must retrace her 
steps and leave a note. She tears a leaf from her 
notebook, and then directs the coachman to return to 
the place where he had previously waited. 

In the meantime she seems to have forgotten all 
about Sir Humphrey's prescription. Poor man. It 
is to be hoped that he has enough to go on with. 

"How do you do, Mr. Carew?" — says her ladyship, 
affably. "I hope I am not intruding. Oh, you are 
still here, are you?" — this to Barbury — "I should not 
have come in, had I known it I just wish to speak to 
Willie for a moment. A message from his father" — 
and she colors as she recollects that Mr. Barbury is 
aware of her purpose in seeking her step-son — ^"Oh 
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please do not let me disturb any one" — ^Mf. Carew is 
offering her a chair — "We can have our little chat 
outside" — ^and she points to the shop— "Let me look 
at you, Wmie. I do believe you have been getting 
thin. The sedentary life, no doubt." She turns to 
Carew. "Willie writes us that he has already made 
great strides, and that he looks forward to being the 
*Co.* vely soon." 

Mr. Bunn has a slight fit of coughing. 

"Oh yes. I find Willie a great acquisition." 

"He — he does not have to live here, does he?" — 
this with a timid glance at the room. 

"Oh no. My quarters arc rather too restricted to 
accommodate the *Co.* " — ^replies the principal. Her 
dismay has not escaped him and he continues — "You 
see I have joined the Slumming Brotherhood. We 
lecture to the poor on the facility of becoming million- 
aires on two pence a day. To be consistent, we have 
to pledge ourselves to frugality." 

"Please sir, the coals is aU out"— cries Mercury, 
pushing the door open. 

"All right. Another of the Brotherhood" — says 
Mr. Carew, waving his hand towards the retreating 
urchin. 

"Good-bye, Mr. Barbury. Good-bye, Mr. Carew, 
Come, Willie. I will not keep him from his duties 
long," pursues Lady Bunn. 

"That is right. We do not want the firm to go 
insolvent" — ^and Beresford glances profoundly at the 
ceiling, as his self-appointed bookkeeper still clutching 
the ledger, follows his step-mother into the sKop. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A WELCOME ARRIVAL. 

"Willie" — says Lady Bunn, peremptorily, as soon 
as they are out of hearing — "who is it?" 

"Who IS what?" 

"Who is the woman that Mr. Carew is in love with?" 

"Mr. Carew? Why, Ma, you forget. He is already 
married." 

She gazes at him pensively. "You sweet boy. 
Well, if you do not know who it is, perhaps you know 
who it is not. Let me put it in another way. You are 
off with the old love" — ^he turns down one of the leaves 
of the account book as if he feared to lose his place — • 
"Well, are you on with the new?" 

He can answer this truthfullv. "No, Ma. I don't 
believe I shall ever have a chance." 

"Because—?" 

"Oh, I don't know why." 

"Then you are not aware that there is somebody 
else?" 

"No. Is there?" This idea has never occurred to 
him before, but it might account for a good many 
things. He raises his eyes sorrowfully. "How do 
you know. Ma?" 

"Never mind. Seeing that you have not found it 
out for yourself — ^Willie" — she lays her hand pathetic- 
ally on his shoulder — "You should never have turned 
your back on the ministry. Trade affords no scope 
for an intellect like yours.' 
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Lady Bunn rises and leaves him, more In sorrow 
than in anger. Again she picks her way towards her 
carriage. There is an ill-humored frown on her fore- 
head and her lips are compressed. She hates to 
acknowledge defeat. 

"Home to the Hotel," she says shortly, and she goes 
back to Beatrice as wise as when she left. 

Poor Willie! Life has suddenly become a some- 
what dreary affair. Georgia Chapin has been very 
friendly to him of late, partly to atone for her sister^s 
indifference and neglect, and this kindness of heart he 
has to a certain extent misinterpreted. Not that he 
has an atom of conceit, indeed he realizes his utter un- 
worthiness, and if he believes that he is beginning to 
inspire the elder sister with something more than a 
casual interest it is because he desires it to be so. 
It is she who has imbued him with this sudden ambi- 
tion for work. Why should she do this unless she had 
some particular concern in his future. She is well 
aware, without anything having been said that his 
engagement to her sister is nothing more than a sham, 
and that his gallantry alone has impelled him to wait 
for the lady to take the initiative in the matter of 
severance. Indeed Georgia has done her utmost to 
assist both her sister and Willie to break the ridiculous 
compact, for Bertha is equally uncomfortable, the sud- 
den fit of pique which drove her into the affair having 
long since subsided. 

Faithful to her promise to Otto Stroble, Georgia has 
apprised him of all that has transpired in regard to 
her sister, and his letters to Bertha now couched in 
terms of friendship only, are once more of weekly oc- 
currence. Willie has greeted these signs with delight 
and has wished only that Stroble might be a little less 
circumspect, but what is the use of it all if Georgia is 
in love — in love with somebody else, as Lady Bunn 
has said? She may be mistaken though. Yes, he 
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Will not give up hope just yet, and in case she is wrong, 
he will have to work — ^yes, like one o'clock, for Geor- 
gia has no patience with idle men. 

In pursuance of this thought he opens the large ac- 
count book and with the air of a galley slave plunges 
into figures. 

Left alone, Messrs. Barbury and Carew find plenty 
of matter for conversation, for notwithstanding they 
have been writing each other pretty freely, there is 
much pertaining to their private affairs, especially to 
those of the younger man^ that has been omitted in 
their correspondence. 

Even now, face to face, Barbury finds a difficulty in 
approaching certain subjects. 

Concerning his matrimonial troubles Beresford 
Carew has always been particularly reticent, and the 
other is loath to force his confidence. He had sold 
out his interest in the New York law firm on the plea 
that he needed ready money, but why had he entered 
into this partnership with the erratic Stroble, except 
that it gave him an excuse for remaining in England?. 
Why should he wish to remain in England, unless it 
was because England held a new attraction for him? 
How patient he had been, and how ill rewarded. Was 
ever woman so faithfully and persistently wooed? And 
was ever one so cruelly unyielding? For eight long 
months she has nursed her wounded pride, and all the 
while he has been waiting for some word — some sign 
that should bid him approach. Is it any wonder if 
hope, that perennial flower of all true lovers should 
show signs of drooping? It needs so little nourish- 
ment — a dew drop will suffice — ^but lacking this, it 
must wither at last. 

Barbury sighs. He cannot help noticing and being 
troubled by the obvious straits his young friend has 
been put to in order to carry out his quixotic resolve. 

"Berry, old man, you are not looking up to the 
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mark. I am afraid that you arc over-doing; things. 
Have you dined?" 

"Dined? Oh yes. Weeks ago— I mean hours ago. 
But I can dine again." He rises — "I will summon my 
— my under secretary." 

This small worthy is perched on top of the counter. 
He has been deriving no end of amusement from the 
presence of the disconsolate "Co," in whose visits he 
has long ago detected an ulterior motive. 

The result of the late marketing expedition is a 
meagre bunch of rather damaged looking holly and a 
large paper bag filled with stale currant buns. In the 
matter of edibles, Mercury is wont to give preference 
to quantity rather than quality. Having consumed 
enough of his banquet to remove the rough edge of 
his appetite, he is diverting himself by aiming pills 
made out of the hard pieces, at the back of his new 
colleague and possible usurper. He accompanies his 
exercise with critical remarks on the other's personal 
appearance, and suggestions for improving on nature's 
blunder. 

Mr. William Bunn having tried in vain to conciliate 
his young rival, has given up in despair, and he is por- 
ing over his ledger, trying to forget both his physical 
and mental blows, when Mr. Carew's voice arrests the 
youthful tormenter. 

"Mercury, you go to the restaurant at the corner 
and order them to send in some dinner for two." 

"Nothing for me" — says Barbury — "I had a late 
luncheon when I got in." 

"Very well, then you can make it a thick tea for 
one." 

"Same as usual, sir?" 

"Yes, about the same as usual. A little fish, a steak, 
some vegetables, and a — " Mercury's eyes dilate with 
each item, he is already half way out of the door — 
"Here, stay — on second thoughts, I will just have a 
cup of tea and a roll," 
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'A ha'penny roll, like yesterday, sir?" 

'What do you mean, by a ha'penny roll? — " the re- 
mainder of the discussion is carried on by signs, and 
Mercury presently withdraws. "I find I can work 
best on a simple diet" — explains Carew, turning to his 
friend — "Did you notice Mr. Sims' successor? He 
does not lend quite such a tone to my establishment, 
but then he has a more sanguine temperament." 

Mr. Barbury laughs. "You have not told me how 
the Stove Polish is turning out." 

"Oh, it is great. I have added another ingredient. 
Of course, the financial returns are not altogether sub- 
stantial as yet, but I am pushing the article for all it is 
worth. You see it is the only thing I am likely to get 
in exchange for my thirty thousand dollars which 
Stroble put into Wyoming. By the way, I suppose 
there is no further news from him?" 

"That is just what I was about to ask you. I 
thought you might have seen him. He is over on 
this side." 

'How do you know?" 

Why, when I had settled that I was coming over I 
sent him an urgent telegram. I wanted to bring you 
some good news, if possible. I have the reply some- 
where. Ah — here it is." Mr. Barbury produces it 
from his letter case. "It is evidently from his clerk." 

Beresford takes the paper and reads: — "Mr. Stroble 
went East last week en route for Europe." 

When Peter Barbury had returned to New York in 
the spring he had fulfilled his promise of seeing Mr. 
Stroble and of endeavoring to persuade him to dispose 
of the property owned by Mr. Carew, but the Western 
speculator had refused to sell, urging his faith in the 
expected "boom," and as he had purchased the land 
in the name of a company, represented chiefly by him- 
self, Barbury had been powerless to insist. 

"Confound him" — ejaculates Mr. Carew, tossing 
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away the telegram — "that thirty thousand would have 
gone a long way towards setting me free. I was 
reckoning up last night, Peter, by preserving a rigid 
economy till I am ninety-two, I shall be able to clear 
off my debt to Sir Humphrey Bunn. Yes, 1 think 1 
can promise myself that on my ninety-third birthday 
I shall be able to start the world afresh." 

"Berry, I don't want to interfere in your private af- 
fairs" — Barbury's voice is tremulous — "but why do 
you insist upon overloading yourself with responsibili- 
ties just to further the ends of selfish people, who have 
no regard for you? Why continue to make sacrifices 
that are unappreciated?" 

"What has appreciation to do with it? A man has 
got to do a thing, or he has not got to. That is all 
there is to it." Beresford's voice has a stubborn ring 
and his friend looks on hopelessly, still he tries again. 

"Why do you not have this marriage dissolved?" 

"Because I am unable to make a settled provision for 
my wife. A girl brought up as she has been cannot 
rough it without coming to grief." 

"Is it possible for a man to make too big a sacrifice 
for a woman. Berry?" 

"No" — he compresses his lips — "not if she is the 
woman. You see, Peter" — ^he laughingly places his 
hand on the other's shoulder — "you are not the only 
fool in the world, and I can be as deaf as you — some- 
times." 

'Do you correspond?" 

'Oh yes. Occasionally, but our letters are short 
and sweet. Tlease find enclosed' — ^and, I beg to 
acknowledge, etc. — these form the principal part of 
our communications, and even this brief interchange 
of soul is threatened with extinction. My latest 
enclosure has been returned." 

"And does not this convince you that your cousin 
is chafing under her yoke? What if she has found 
somebody whom she wishes to marry?" 
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Mr. Carew looks up suspiciously. "Did Lady Bunn 
tell you that?" 

"No, not in so many words, but" — 

"Well, so long as it is not Brown" — ^he pauses — ^"Do 
you know, Peter, I often have an odd fancy that if 
Brown had not turned up that time in Nice this mar- 
riage business might have ended differently." 

"Talking of Brown, have you heard the latest?" — ■ 
enquires Barbury. 

"No. Is he dead again?" 

"On the contrary. He has a new lease of life. I 
am told that he has opened a lottery at Mentone." 

Their conversation is interrupted by the arrival of 
Mercury with the tea and roll. He has also a telegram. 

"It is from Stroble," says Carew, glancing careless- 
ly at the signature. "He must be in London. Great 
Scott!" 

Peter Barbury takes the pink paper and reads! 

"Just landed. News. Collo.ya/! Meet me at 
Morley's at six." 

"Berry, it looks as if the boom had arrived." And 
the two friends silently clasp hands. 

They are not the only ones however to be excited 
by this unexpected message. Carew's exclamation 
has penetrated to the shop, and the 'Co' now enters 
and desires to know, in his own vernacular "what is 
the row?" 

Barbury explains, and Mr. Bunn's countenance 
takes on a peculiarly radiant expression. 

What — does he know Stroble? No, not personally, 
but he knows of him. 

"Morley's" — ^he ejaculates — ^"Why, that is« where the 
Chapins are staying." And this discovery seems to 
gratify Mr. Bunn still more. He longs to fly to 
Morley's and gaze upon the object of his hopes. His 
beloved rival. The sheet anchor of his future peace. 

"What time do you close up here?" — ^he asks, with 
an affectation of indifference. 
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"Oh, about six." S 

"I suppose you know that it is the usual thing to 
give a half holiday on Christmas Eve?" 

The head of the firm laughs. "Willie, you are fast 
learning the duties of a clerk." 

"Well, you see I have a particular appointment, but 
I will come back this evening and put in overtime. 
Honor bright, Carew. I have put my nose to the 
grindstone, and I mean to keep it there." 

With this assurance of his intended scarification the 
"Co" hurries away, bent upon removing any hostile 
thoughts that may linger in the mind of Otto Stroble. 

He will put him up at the Club — ^take him down to 
Chiselhurst and introduce him to the old man — ^in 
fact he will do anything to insure his making a long 
stay, and to smooth hi^ path towards a reconciliation 
with Bertha. 

Perhaps it has occurred already, but no — ^that is too 
much to hope for. The young lady is still engaged 
to himself, and no man of honor would — ^Willie sighs. 
Honor has its drawbacks sometimes. He must — he 
will break it off now — ^this afternoon. Bertha ought 
to be just in the mood to help him. Indeed, to do it 
herself with slight encouragement. Dear girl, she 
shall have it. 

Willie has never felt so fond of her. Stroble's ar- 
rival has filled him with a new born courage, and he 
arrives at Morley's intent on taking the bull by the 
horns. 

Alas! for his intentions. On the steps of the Hotel \ 
he meets Georgia. Her sister is out. Gk)ne shop- 
ping with Mr. Stroble, who turned up in the most un- 
expected way this afternoon. 

"It is all right, Willie" — ^she adds, smiling reas- 
suringly — "things are progressing most favorably." 

"That is all right, but I had just worked myself 
nicely up to it, and I am not sure that I can hold the 
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tension"— he returns dubiously — ^"You are going 
out?" 

"Yes." 

"I suppose you — ^you — ^would not let me go with 
you?" 

She hesitates. "You may come if you like." 

There is a cab in waiting and she gives the driver 
some direction. 

"You will never guess where I am going" — she says 
presently. 

He shakes his head. He does not care where it is. 
The farther the better, so that he is with her. 

"I am going to make a call upon your step-mother, 
Lady Bunn." 

He starts in astonishment. "It is not anything 
about me, is it?" 

She shakes her head. 

"Do you know where she is staying?" 

"Yes. I saw her name in the Hotel list of arrivals." 

Willie notices for the first time that Georgia has a 
troubled look in her eyes. If he did not know that 
such a thing Vas impossible to a girl of her high spirits 
he would think she had been crying. 

"Is there anything wrong — ^anything the matter?" 
he asks, sympathetically. 

"Yes, but I cannot tell you about it, Willie." And 
she turns her head away to look out jol the cab window. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

GEORGIA CHAPIN MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

The Chapin girls have come to London on business 
and pleasure, these objects being about equally com- 
bined, and they have come alone — ^that is to say, their 
Aunt is not with them. She has only lately recovered 
from a rather serious illness, and has now gone to the 
South of France to hasten her convalescence. 

She has no desire to accompany her nieces on this 
particular trip. In fact there is every reason why the 
thought of London should have become positively dis- 
tasteful. Does it not include Beresford Carew among 
its inhabitants? And thereby hangs a tale. 

His abrupt departure from Nice had not succeeded 
in severing the sentimental hopes which had sprung 
up in the spinster's breast. On the contrary the old 
and fallible proverb had for once been corroborated. 
Absence had made the susceptible heart grow still 
more fond. The pent-up wealth of love had found re- 
lief in pen and ink, till the postman on Mr. Carew's 
street had begun to complain of the hardships imposed 
on government officials — ^to anathematize vaguely cer- 
tain members of parliament — ^and to take an interest 
in the eight hour a day bill. 

Beresford Carew had made a feeble attempt to an- 
swer these letters — ^not all of them — ^and to nip the 
flower in the bud, but in the inelegant, though com- 
prehensive language of his country, he had bitten off 
more than he could chew. 
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Miss Carola's ardour was proof against the cold 
water of generalities. A description of the Cattle 
Show would be answered with poetic verse and allu- 
sions to affinities, in fact, the more common place he 
became, the more soulful she. At last she had begun 
to express impatience at the distance that separated 
them and to desire a closer companionship. As it 
seemed more than likely that she would gratify this 
yearning, there was only one thing to be done, and he 
did it. He wrote and told her that he was married, 
and explained that obligations of the gravest nature 
had alone induced him to keep the fact a secret. 

The effect of this intelligence can be better imagined 
than described. Miss Carola at once gave her emo- 
tions full play. She revelled in every phase of disap- 
pointed love, from assertive rage to maudlin acquies- 
cence. Having finally run the whole gamut, she had 
gone to Paris with the determination to seek forget- 
fulness in frothy pastime. Here she had remained 
until after her late attack of typhoid fever, when she 
had joined some friends and gone South as before 
mentioned. 

The news of Beresford Carew's marriage had not 
surprised Georgia to any great extent. She had felt 
all along that there was some peculiar tie — ^something 
more than cousinship existing between him and the 
beautiful girl whom she had seen in Nice. 

But what was amiss between them? Why the armed 
neutrality? Why had she married him if she disliked 
him so much — and why, knowing himself to be 
disliked had he married her? These were indeed mys- 
teries, and Georgia has been for a long time trying to 
solve them. 

One thing is certain. Time and neglect have not 
dissipated his passion. No, he is as much in love with 
this strange cold woman as ever he was. Yes, Geor- 
gia has detected that in his first glance after their re- 
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union, and now — ^to-day — it has come upon her that 
she and her family are perhaps indirectly responsible 
for this strange, one sided sort of marriage. 

When her Aunt had first been taken ill the affairs 
connected with their exchequer had fallen into Geor- 
gia's hands. Desiring some information relative to the 
maturing of a bond, she had written to their man of 
business in New York, who had assured her that the 
certificate in question was but little more than a year 
old. This had led her to make other enquiries, with 
the result that she learned that their stock had all been 
purchased on or about the same recent date. 

Without mentioning her discovery to any of het 
relatives, she had placed the matter in the hands of 
Mr. Stroble with the request that he would make a full 
and secret investigation. This he had done, and one 
of his reasons for coming to London had been to ac- 
quaint her with the result. 

And so the secret is out. She knows at last that 
every cent they have in the world they owe to Beres- 
ford Carew. 

He had obtained this money for them — ^but at what 
cost? The sacrifice of his liberty. The surrender of 
a privilege that every man holds dear. How skillfully 
he had managed it. How perfectly he had hoodwinked 
them all, and what a simpleton he must think her. 

She reddens even now, as she recalls the humiliating 
facts that Otto had that afternoon laid bare. 

What if he is to become prosperous once mofe? 
That does not lessen her obligation. She has not told 
Bertha all the particulars as she has learnt them. 
What would be the use? Nor is there anything to be 
gained by communicating the news to Miss Carola. 
No, there will be time enough for that by-and-bye. 
When they meet. Let Auntie enjoy the remainder of 
her holiday in peace. 

Georgia is extremely grateful to Willie Bunn that 
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he does not attempt to draw her into conversation. 
She is glad, too, of the noise and jolting of the cab as it 
rattles over the wooden pavement. Shame — sorrow — 
regret — rage. All these emotions succeed each other 
as she ponders over the various circumstances which 
led up to, and succeeded that crisis of a year and a half 
ago. 

To think that Egerton Brown, the swindler, should 
have got off scot free, and he had actually had the 
impudence to turn up alive in Nice, and to call upon 
them after he had recovered from that queer accident 
— ^what was it, by-the-bye? Oh yes. Georgia re- 
members now. He had told her Aunt all about it, 
It was a run over. He had been knocked down by a 
carriage while on his way to the railway station, that 
night of the ball. There was an ugly scar on his fore- 
head. The horse had stepped upon him. Noble 
animal! Why had he not stepped a little heavier? 

Georgia clenches her small hand! If only she had 
been driving! 

She fancies she can hear him now, with his soft 
plausible voice, trying to soothe her poor, silly, sus- 
ceptible Aunt, at the time when she had thought her- 
self ill treated by Beresford Carew, and the slanderous 
hints he had thrown out in reference to the man he had 
victimised. 

All these scenes recur to her and Willie watches her 
angry expression with much concern. 

The cab stops and he helps her to alight. 
T suppose you would rather that I did not wait?" 
I think you had better not, Willie, Bertha will have 
returned by now, and I think she wishes to see you." 

His face falls. "I am afraid I have lost my grip 
again. I don't feel half up to it now." 

"Nonsense. More than half the pain of an opera- 
tion is in the anticipation." She smiles. **Take 
coiU"age. One plunge, and it is over, you know," 
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"Very well, I will go, but I should like to speak to 
Ma first. I suppose you do not mind that?" 
"No. I do not mind that." 

Lady Bunn is sipping a cup of tea, which Beatrice 
Carew has just poured out, in the hope that it may 
restore her friend to a more animated — ^not to say, 
amiable frame of mind. 

She has been extremely reticent on the subject of 
her late venture. In fact she has dismissed the affair 
in a few brief sentences. 

Did she see Mr. Carew? Yes. But he had had 
that odious friend of his there. The man who can 
hear only when it pleases him, and there had been no 
opportunity to touch upon confidential matters. 

"And what about Willie?" Oh, she had seen him 
too. He was, if possible, just a trifle more stupid than 
usual. It was a wretched hovel of a place, and Mr. 
Carew seemed to glory in its squalor — ^which reminded 
her that Beatrice Carew had certainly been burdened 
with the most eccentric lot of relatives that had ever 
conspired to cast ridicule upon a respectable name. 

There is a visitor — a lady. She is below with Mr. 
Bunn, who desires to know if he may bring her up. 
Certainly he may. 

"Who is it?" — enquires Beatrice carelessly. 
Lady Bunn picks up the card. "Miss Georgia 
Chapin." 

Beatrice starts to her feet. 
"What is the matter?" 

"Nothing, except that I do not wish to meet hen 
You will excuse me, Emily" — and the younger woman 
retires into an adjoining apartment and closes the * 
door. 

"This is Miss Chapin, Ma" — says Willie, in another 

minute — "the right one" — he adds, in a side whisper. 

"Willie forgets that we have met before" — returns 

his step-mother, extending her hand — "pray be 

seated." 
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"I hope you will forgive my calling upon you in 
this informal manner, Lady Bunn. But I understand 
that you are in town only for a day or so, and I — er — 
I wished to speak to you upon a matter that" — ^she 
glances towards Willie. He perceives that he is dis- 
missed and he takes his leave like a dutiful boy, and 
goes back to Morley's Hotel, there to disclose the 
platonic nature of his dffection for the "wrong" one. 

Left alone with Lady Bunn, Georgia is conscious 
of a hitherto unfelt nervousness — a want of confidence 
— a certain inability to make her purpose clear even to 
herself. 

Lady Bunn observes the hesitancy, and cannot help 
speculating upon the characteristics of the timid one, 
if this is the "plucky one." 

"You look troubled. Miss Chapin. I trust it is no- 
thing very serious." 

"Well, yes, it is rather serious. You see I have this 
afternoon received some distressing information" — 
she pauses and bites her lip — "I have in fact, been told 
in polite phraseology that I am a fool." 

"And that has vexed you?" 

"Naturally. Tell a straight eyed boy that he 
squints and he cares little about it, but call a red headed 
boy 'carrots' and you wound his susceptibilities and 
earn his everlasting enmity. It is the truth that 
rubs?" 

Georgia is beginning to regain her self-possession. 
"But I did not come here for the purpose of pointing 
out my infirmities." 

"Whatever it is, if there is anything I can do I shall 
be most happy" — murmurs the hostess. 

"Thank you. I think perhaps there is. Lady Bunn" 
— the girl turns impulsively — "I am almost a stranger 
to you, and I hope you will forgive the liberty I am 
about to take, but I am an old friend of — er — Mr. 
Carew, and I wish to speak to you on bis behalf." 
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There is a peculiar, but distinct tremor in her voice 
as she pronounces his name, and Lady Bunn draws 
her conclusions. This is the woman after all, and that 
Mr. Barbury had deceived her — ^purposely deceived 
her. He had looked upon her as. an emissary from the 
wife and had taken that means of putting her oflE the 
scent in order to protect his friend. 

"Please do not answer my question unless you wish 
to" — continues Georgia — "but has not Mr. Carew led 
you to believe that he is prospering — ^that he is fairly 
well oflE?" 

"Undoubtedly. He has never missed either his 
monthly payment to Sir Humphrey, nor his allowance 
to his wife. This however, she has declined to accept 
in the future." 

"What is she going to do? Do not misunderstand 
me. I am not asking out of curiosity." 

"She talks of earning her living as a hospital nurse. 
I tell her that there is a better opening for her in a 
Lunatic Asylum." 

"Then you think that she ought to — " 

"My dear young lady" — interrupts the practical 
dame — "my advice is a nice respectable divorce. You 
and Mr. Carew could then get married, and everybody 
could live happy ever after." 

To say that Gerogia is startled by this blunt expres- 
sion of opinion is to put it mildly. 

'T — marry Mr. Carew!" — she almost gasps. "In- 
deed, you are quite mistaken. I do not — ^he does not 
care for me in that way." 

"Are you playing fairly. Miss Chapin?" 

"Perfectly, Lady Bunn. On my honor." 

There is no mistaking the look in those honest eyes, 
and the elder woman rises and goes to stir the fire. 

She has come to a knot and the intricacies irritate 
her. She seems disposed to thresh it out of the live 
coal. Presently she lays down the poker. 
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"There is somebody" — she says, emphatically, con- 
fronting her visitor. "He as good as admitted it when 
they met in Nice." 

"She misunderstood him. I am very much afraid 
that — " Georgia stops short. She remembers that 
Beresford has asked her to keep his secret. "She 
would only laugh at me. She has always despised me 
in her heart," he had said. 

'You are afraid that — ?" echoes Lady Bunn. 

1 really do not know anything beyond the fact that 
you are mistaken as far as I am concerned. He is 
my good, true friend, nothing more. Though I never 
knew the extent of his generosity till to-day. You 
may have heard. Lady Bunn, that when my father 
died, he left our money in charge of one of the partners 
of Mr. Carew's firm. A little over eighteen months 
ago this person disappeared, and there was a conjec- 
ture that he had misappropriated our funds. Mr. 
Carew however, set these fears at rest, but I now find 
that his discovery of the missing bonds was a pretence 
and that in reality, he himself made good the entire 
deficit." 

"How have you discovered this? It must be very 
humiliating" — says the other, sympathetically. She 
has quite warmed towards her young visitor. 

Georgia explains. 

"It must be very humiliating" — responds the girl — 
"for I happen to know the concessions — ^the sacrifices 
— that Mr. Carew made to obtain this money." 

Lady Bunn starts. She knows then, something 
about his marriage to Beatrice. But Lady Bunn is 
wrong. Georgia is thinking of the other sacrifices. 
She is reminded of the occasion when she had twitted 
him for renouncing his citizenship. She recalls too 
his reply. "If I had not become a renegade a good 
many of us might not have been so well off." 
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"Lady Bunn" — ^she turns to the elder woman plead- 
ingly — "you are a woman of the world. What ought 
I to do?" 

"I really do not know — unless you could bring an 
action against the original trustee." 

"That is all very well, but to do so, it is necessary 
to first catch your trustee." Georgia shakes her head. 
"Mr. Egerton Brown is not likely to risk trouble by 
being too handy." 

"Egerton Brown, did you say!" Lady Bunn turns 
in bewilderment. 

"Yes, that is the name of the man who robbed us. 
You know the firm used to be Barbury, Brown & 
Cruger." 

"I remember that there used to be a Brown, but 
the name is so common, that I never connected it with" 
— she pauses — "Miss Chapin, it may console you to 
know that you are not the only woman who has dis- 
covered herself to be lacking in ordinary intelligence" 
— she extends her hand — "Let us shake hands." 

There is a moment's silence. 

"You do not care to advise me, Lady Bunn?" 

"No, my dear. I have done mischief enough med- 
dling in other people's affairs." 

"Then I wonder if you would allow me to advise 
you?" Georgia has risen. She now lowers her eyes. 
She is coming to the real object of her visit. Woman 
like, it is left to the last even as the gist of a letter is 
usually contained in the postscript. 

"Lady Bunn, you are an old friend of Mr. Carew's 
wife. I don't know the secret — ^the particulars of their 
peculiar marriage, but do not — do not — ^prejudice her 
against him ! Do not allow them to remain strangers 
to each other!" She places her hand impulsively on 
the others arm. "Don't keep them apart!" 

"I won't. That I promise you." 

There is a huskiness in the elder woman's voice. 
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"Thank you. That is the favor I came to ask. 
Good-bye." 

When they reach the door, Lady Bunn takes Miss 
Chapin's hand and retains it for a moment. "You are 
a good girl, and if it were not against my principles to 
kiss a woman, I should like to embrace you." 

In another minute the visitor is gone and her lady- 
ship is left alone to renew her attack upon the unof- 
fending coals. 

"Poor Willie," she sighs. "He is not such a tremend- 
ous fool after all, but it will never be any use. Never." 
She shakes her head at the fire as she mutters again 
"Poor Willie." 

Georgia is glad to be alone. She tells her cabman 
to drive slowly. She wants to think over — ^to review 
the incidents of her visit. 

Presently she puts her hand to her throat and draws 
forth a slender chain with a pendant locket, which has 
been concealed beneath the bodice of her gown. She 
unfastens the trinket, gazes with moistened eyes at an 
enclosed portrait. 

"It is not much of a return perhaps, but I have done 
my best for you, old boy" — she whispers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A WAVE OF MATRIMONY. 

Cest un fait accompli — ^the "Boom" has actually ar- 
rived, and Barbury's surmise is verified. 

Carbon Centre, Wyoming, U. S. A., after droning 
along for two or three years, trying to make up its 
mind whether it should become a town or remain a 
village, has suddenly awakened from its lethargy and 
resolved upon being nothing less than a full fledged 
city. 

A wealthy syndicate has brought its pressure to bear 
upon a certain Railway Company, who have consented 
to extend their road, and to bring it through the heart 
of the Carbon Centre district. This announcement 
has started other enterprises and Lo! the thing is as 
good as done. Buildings have been springing up 
like mushrooms and Mr. Carew's Opera House block 
is no longer a rocky expanse, and his thirty thousand 
dollars promises to be a remarkably sound invest- 
ment! 

Armed with ample proof of this prosperous state 
of affairs, his energetic friend has joyfully awaited 
him at Morley's. 

When Mr. Bunn returns to this temporary abode of 
the Chapins, he finds his betrothed entertaining both 
his recently appointed employer and the newly ar- 
rived friend and financier. 

Mr, Stroble is quite the opposite from what Willie 
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had pictured, and he is delighted to observe the 
glances of rapturous devotion which this curly headed, 
volatile gentleman bestows on Bertha on every opport- 
unity. Her attentions to him are almost equally candid 
and the fact that he does not appear at all disturbed 
by Mr. Bunn's arrival would seem to argue that a 
private understanding had been reached during that 
little shopping jaunt. 

There are several business details which Messrs. 
Stroble and Carew are desirous of discussing, and the 
latter having been duly congratulated suggests that 
they shall adjourn to Otto's apartments. 

Here he presently receives a substantial token on 
account of his assets, after which the two friends 
celebrate the happy occasion in a way peculiar to the 
English speaking race throughout the civilized world. 
It is to take part in this solemn rite that Willie Bunn 
has been urged to accompany them, and thus it is that 
Georgia Chapin finds her sister alone when she enters 
the sitting room of their apartments a little later. 

''Where is Willie?" she asks in a disappointed tone. 
"He told me he was coming to call." 

"He is down in Mr. Stroble's room. He and Mr. 
Carew" — responds Bertha, demurely — "But you need 
not be so distressed, he is coming up again presently. 
There was no object in his staying here while you were 
out, you know." 

Georgia makes no reply to this thrust except to toss 
a letter into her sister's lap. "I found it in the office 
as I came through. It is from Aunt Carola, but as it 
is addressed to you I thought you might prefer to 
open it." 

Georgia is removing her hat and gloves in the 
further room, when an exclamation of anguish reaches 
her. "What is it?" — she asks, quickly coming back. 

Bertha is reading her letter and interjecting little 
gasps of astonishment and dismay. 
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"Here is more trouble, Georgia." 

"What — ^from Auntie? She has not had a relapse, 
has she?" 

"No— Yes— " 

"You don't mean that — Oh, Bertha — she is not go- 
ing to die?" 

*Worse. She is going to be married." 

"When?" 

"To-day. It is probably done already." She 
glances at the clock. "What time is it now at Men- 
tone?" 

Georgia does not know. "But who is it?" 

"It?" 

"Yes, the man." 

"That is the mysterious part of it. She does not 
say. I hope to goodness it is not one of those little 
gendarmes. You know she used to be so fond of their 
uniforms, and she was always trying to speak French 
to them." 

"Let me see." 

Bertha gives her sister the letter, but she cannot 
make any more of it. The writer states her intention 
of withholding the name of the happy man — "until 
the ceremony is concluded and beyond the interfer- 
ence of some persons, who are already inclined to for- 
get the respect and deference due to seniority" — She 
further wishes it understood that she does not intend 
these remarks to apply to Bertha. 

Georgia's smile changes to a frown as she throws 
the letter on the table. "He must have sprung up 
like a jack in the box from somewhere." 

There had been no unmarried men in the party that 
Miss Carola had joined. 

Bertha shudders. She should not wonder if he were 
an almost total stranger. Poor Auntie! She has al- 
ways been so impulsive, it is not surprising if she has 
undermined her constitution. The idea of marrying 
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a man before one knows even, whether he takes one 
or two lumps of sugar in his tea. Well, there is no use 
worrying about it, they will probably hear from her 
by-and-bye. In the meantime it is all very uncom- 
fortable, and she wishes people would not do such 
ridiculously surprising things. They ought to remem- 
ber that other people have nerves if they have not. 

"/ am not particularly surprised" — retorts Georgia 
— "I always knew that she was not to be trusted out 
of our sight. And this is the end of her exaggerated 
sense of propriety. In her last letter she actually dared 
to lecture me because I told her that I had been skat- 
ing with Willie Bunn." 

Bertha shrugs her shoulders. She does not see that 
precept is necessarily allied to practice, and a good 
many people who act foolishly themselves are quite 
capable of justly criticising the conduct of others. All 
things considered, she thinks it just as well that 
Auntie has not been with them lately. Not that she 
herself wishes to insinuate anything, no, not for the 
world, but when a girl completely monopolizes her 
sister's intended, well, of course, people will talk, and 
one cannot stop them. 

"Intended!'' 

It is impossible to convey the full meaning given to 
this word by Georgia's inflection. 

"Why do you keep up this silly farce, Bertha? And 
why do you not express your sense of obligation to 
the sister who does the monopolizing, as you call it, 
and thus relieves your ennui? You know perfectly 
well that my feelings of compassion have alone brought 
me to your rescue. Both you and Willie are absolute- 
ly wretched when you are alone together." 

It is the first time that the elder sister has spoken 
her mind, but the torrent being loosened the avalanche 
threatens to descend in all its gravity. 

Bertha is sorry she opened the subject. She is try- 
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ing now to conjure up some defence. She looks out 
of the window, but for her there is no inspiration in 
the winter scene beyond. She hates the snow. Willie 
likes it. Of course, he would. 

"He is so fond of out of door sports" — she says 
presently — "and out of door sports grate on my nerves. 
Just think of it, he takes ice cold baths every morning. 
He told me so." She shivers — "Horrible I Such a 
shock to the system. I am quite sure I could never 
marry a man who persisted in taking ice cold baths. 
Ugh!" — She draws instinctively nearer the fire. 

"Bertha, would you have any objection to telling me 
why you accepted Willie Bunn?" 

"I did not accept him." 

"No?" 

"No. He said might he hope. I said 'y^s,' to 
save argument, and he took all the rest for granted." 
Bertha gives an injured sigh. 

"Well, seeing that you have discovered him to be 
impossible, why do you not tell him the truth? Oh, 
excuse me, I forgot. You cannot tell the truth." 
'You are extremely rude." 

'Am I? Well, we will let that pass, while I let you 
into a few of your own secrets. You had Just had one 
of your bi-weekly quarrels with Otto when you 
met Mr. Bunn, and you struck up a flirtation with 
him just to annoy the other. Willie took things seri- 
ously and proposed to you. You said 'yes' because 
it happened to be easier than *no.' Since then sheer 
laziness has induced you to keep up the farce, but now 
that Otto has turned up you are looking around for 
some one to set matters straight for you. Sister Geor- 
gia is not going to do it, old girl, and for fear her 
society should grate on your nerves, she will go to the 
telegraph office and try to ascertain the name of her 
uncle by marriage." 

She takes her hat and goes towards the door, where 
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she turns. "By, by, Bertha. Cheer up. The credu- 
lous people are not all dead yet." 

With this comforting assurance she goes out, clos- 
ing the door softly in consideration for her sister's 
nerves. 

Bertha has never before had such violence done to 
her feelings — such unwarrantable accusations — such 
undeserved abuse, and it is not alone the things the 
other has said, but the unpleasant manner in which 
she has chosen to say them. Bertha shakes her head 
sorrowfully, while a tear trembles on her eyelash. She 
would not be as sarcastic as Georgia — not for any- 
thing in the world. Still, she is not going to quarrel 
with her. No — ^life is convulsive enough as it is with- 
out working up little individual earthquakes. 

Left to herself and her conscience, Georgia will 
probably come and apologize by-and-bye. In any 
case she> Bertha, will not be mixed up in any jar — 
family or otherwise, they are so bothersome — ^and so, 
so wicked. 

It is in this spirit of Christian forbearance that Mr. 
William Bunn finds his betrothed when he returns 
from the ceremonial already referred to. 

Whatever the nature of the libation, he has evident- 
ly dedicated it to the God of intrepidity, for his "grip** 
has for the moment returned to him. 

With a courage and facility of expression quite rare, 
he touches upon all sorts of subjects. Carew's good 
fortune — Stroble's good fortune — every fellow's good 
fortune, but his own — how he has, nevertheless, quite 
as much luck as he ought to expect, seeing that he is 
so superfluous to mankind — ahem — not to mention 
womankind. What is the use of being the amateur 
champion cricketer of your county. One cannot pay 
one's tailor's bills with a presentation gold bat. Then 
there is nothing in being a boxer. It merely involves 
your being raked in as a substitute by the fellows who 
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arc too lazy to settle their own disputes, and as for 
horses, well, when you can neither afford to own them 
nor to bet on them, what is the use of understanding 
them? "I wish to goodness I were a baker" — ^blurts 
out the disappointed young man, somewhat ir- 
relevantly. 

"What would be the good of that if you had not any 
flour?" — ^reflects Bertha, sagaciously — "I thought you 
had decided to be a clerk, or something in that patent 
blacking business. Has Mr. Carew refused to have 
you?" 

"No. He has taken me on, but I shall never amount 
to anything, even if I should get on, it would be no- 
thing but a bare existence." 

She makes no reply and he takes a turn across the 
room. "I can just picture the state of affairs in double 
harness a couple of years hence. One of those suburb- 
an villas, you know — eight feet by ten. Kidder- 
minster carpet — ^paraffine lamp — shoulder of mutton 
for dinner on Sunday — a squalling half starved child 
— ^perhaps two — or three. Statistics show that the 
deeper the poverty, the greater the tendency to twins." 

Bertha moves uneasily in her chair. The picture 
has grated on her nerves. "Marriage is a great im- 
pediment to a rising young man" — she says gently. 

He nods assentingly. "Early marriages are a mis- 
take in any case." 

"Especially when people are really devoted to each 
other." 

"Yes." Willie halts. He is frowning with earnest- 
ness *'That makes it absolutely ruinous. A man is 
so likely to let that sort of thing absorb him to the 
neglect of his business." 

"And a woman who has her whole soul centred in 
her husband cannot be supposed to be very vigilant 
over her household. Willie" — Bertha has risen, and 
is leaning in a disconsolate attitude against the arm- 
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chair. She raises her eyes, and in them there is an 
expression of spiritual exaltation. "Willie, I would 
not stand in your light for anything in the world." 

"Bertha!" 

"No, Willie" — she puts her handkerchief to her eyes 
— "I think too much of you." 

"Not more than I think of you." 

"Let me make the sacrifice." 

"No, let me." 

She withdraws the hand that he was about to seize. 
"Let us both make it for each other." 

"Very well. Bertha." 

Martyrdom is nothing unless it is cheerfully car- 
ried out, so Willie tries to look happy and succeeds 
tolerably well. He murmurs something in regard to 
her happiness being before all, but she is not to be 
outdone in magnanimity. 

His success, she declares, (and he will succeed some 
day, if not in the blacking business), will be her reward. 
In the meantime if he can bring himself to regard her 
as a sister — He can — he will. To be a Brother to her 
is now the one aim of his existence. There is no 
doubting the sincerity in his voice, and she thanks 
him with a silent shake of the hand. Another brief 
moment and he has torn himself away. 

After he has gone Miss Bertha Chapin rings her 
bell. Will the waiter please see if he can find Mr. 
Stroble — the gentleman who arrived at the Hotel early 
that afternoon. She would like to speak to him for a 
moment. 

Presently she stirs the fire into a comfortable blaze, 
then she goes over to the window, in order that the 
contrast outside may still further heighten the genial 
warmth within. She stands there humming a little 
song, while she taps out an accompaniment with her 
fingers on the panes. She has quite recovered her 
serenity — ^indeed she seems almost joyful, which serves 
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to show that a good, unselfish deed, brings its own 
reward, and that to be happy, you must be virtuous. 

When Georgia returns from the telegraph office, 
she finds in the hall a telegram waiting for her. It is 
from the bride, and the question just sent oflE has been 
superfluous. There is a queer foreboding in her mind 
as she tears open the envelope. She gives a rapid 
glance at the contents, and then with burning cheeks 
and heaving bosom she hurries along the corridor that 
leads to their apartments. 

Is her cup of humiliation never to be full? Why 
has this disgraceful catastrophe come to crown the 
other? If she had only known this morning, she 
might have averted it. Why is she doomed to find 
everything act just a little too late? 

The pasage is rather dark, and rushing along — ^her 
eyes blinded with indignant tears, she stumbles against 
some one coming in the opposite direction. 

It is Beresford Carew. 

"Hallo, Georgia I I have just been to your rooms 
to — Why, what is the matter?'* 

"Don't — don't speak to me. I cannot bear it." 

He hesitates a moment, then he takes her hand and 
leads her gently but firmly towards the waiting room. 
"Come in here. There is nobody here, and your 
sister is not alone. Otto is there. Sit down, like a 
dear good girl, and tell me what is the trouble." 

She turns her head away. "Aunt — Aunt Carola is 
married." 

"Dear me I Is that all?" He smiles. "Who is the 
victim?" 

"Look!" She hands him the telegram. 

An expression of amused astonishment crosses his 
face. "Egerton Brown." 

"Is it not dreadful?" 

"No, I don't think it is. He — ^he-— deserved it, you 
know." 
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She looks up. "But you do not understand." 

"I think I do, Georgia, but without wishing to be 
disrespectful to your honorable relative, I cannot but 
regard this in the light of retribution. It seems to me 
that our wrongs are avenged, and that the punishment 
is — ^well, not inadequate." 

He pronounces these words empathically. He only 
wants a little encouragement to be really very sorry 
for Brown. 

"But do you not see that this changes everything — 
puts a stop to — " 

"Puts a stop to what?" 

"Why, this man is now my uncle, and one cannot 
prosecute one's uncle." 

'And do you wish to prosecute him? What for?" 

'Berry, why — why do you feign not to comprehend? 
You must have known that I should find it all out 
some day." 

"And what have you found out?" 

She tells him. He thinks it is a pity that those 
people in New York, Stroble included, could not have 
minded their own business. 

"But it was their business. Thev instituted the 
search at my request." 

"Well, but it is all past and gone, and everything is 
settled and forgotten. It is only borrowing trouble 
to rake it up again." 

She shakes her head. "It is past, but it is neither 
settled nor forgotten. I shall never rest until I can 
think of some way by which I can repay our — his debt 
to you." 

"Debt! But there is no debt. I tell you it is set- 
tled. Egerton Brown no longer owes me anything." 

Georgia looks him full in the eyes. He meets her 
gaze unflinchingly. 

"You say that he owes you nothing? When did he 
repay you?" 
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He knits his brow slightly as if he were trying to 
recollect the exact date, and then he answers un- 
falteringly — "I gave him a receipt in full the night we 
parted in Nice." 

Suddenly the door of the waiting room is flung open 
and Mr. Stroble bursts in upon them. 

"Ah, here you are, Georgia. I have been looking 
for you. Say, Carew — ^you may congratulate me. It 
is on again. I want you to lunch with us to-morrow 
and celebrate the happy event." 

"Better make it breakfast, Otto, it will be oflE again 
before luncheon." 

"Oh no. This time we have made it sure. See" — 
and the jubilant swain flourishes an official looking 
document, which proves to be a special license pro- 
cured that afternoon, with other little purchases 
deemed necessary for the prospective ceremony. 

Georgia cannot help smiling at her sister's recently 
expressed horror at hasty marriages. 

It is a fact however, that the reconciliation is com- 
plete, and that the wedding is to take place on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

How far the "boom" is responsible for the over- 
throw of Miss Bertha's prejudices we are at a loss to 
determine. 

The first thing that greets Georgia's eyes on her 
return to their rooms is the bridal gown, laid out for 
inspection. 

The bride elect receives her with tokens of affec- 
tionate forgiveness. She had hoped there would be 
some sort of apology, but there! Georgia never did 
have any feeling. 

"I hope you are going to congratulate me" — she 
says, tearfully. 

"Certainly, when I know what you have done with 
Willie Bunn. Have you concluded that little affair?" 

"Concluded it?" echoes the other, reproachfully—* 
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"To think that you should deem it necessary to ask 
such a question. Oh dear! What is the world com- 
ing to, when one's own sister has so little faith in one 
that she can think her capable of being engaged to 
two men at once." 

"How did you manage it? I suppose you implied 
that you had another — a holier mission. Eh?^ 

Bertha allows this flippancy to pass. At a time like 
this — on the eve of one's bridal, one should be patient 
and humble. 

"We agreed that we were unsuited to each other. 
You see, it has been a mistake from the first. You 
are the one that he has been in love with all along.*' 

Georgia does not reply, but she cannot help being 
struck with astonishment. Bertha has actually told 
the truth — quite unconsciously, but still it is the truth, 
and it is the first time in her memory that such a 
thing has ever happened. 

"I have telegraphed Auntie that I am about to fol- 
low her example. Otto and I think of joining her at 
the end of the week — ^that is, if you do not mind being 
left alone for a few days." 

"Oh no. I shall not mind." 

In order that her sister's nuptials may not be 
clouded, Georgia has made up her mind to withhold 
the news about Aunt Carola for another twenty-four 
hours. As it happens however, she might as well have 
spared herself this effort, for when she finally receives 
the information Miss Bertha Chapin — or rather Mrs. 
Otto Stroble — declares herself to be quite satisfied 
with her Aunt's choice. For her part, she has always 
considered Mr. Brown a very much abused and mis- 
understood man. 

And what about that little transaction in regard to 
their funds? 

Oh well, of course, not being a financier, she cannot 
be supposed to have any clear knowledge on that sub- 
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ject, but things had all come right somehow, and lots 
of extremely worthy people had been bankrupt at some 
time in their career. 

It is getting late, and Georgia sits watching the 
placid countenance of her sister, who is putting the 
finishing touches to to-morrow's finery. 

She wonders if the time will ever come when she 
will be engaged in a like occupation — ^then she gives 
a very decided shake of her head. 

Presently a note is brought to her. It is stamped, 
but the stamp has not been cancelled. The hand- 
writing is strange, and she opens it with some curiosi- 
ty. It proves to be from Lady Bunn. 

"Dbar Miss Chapin."— It says— **Iam wondering if your 
arrangements might permit you to run away from dismal old 
London for a few hours to-morrow, and if so, whether you are 
sufficiently imbued with the 'charity and good will to ail men' 
spirit, to induce you to take pity on two old fogies. We dine 
at seven. Telegraph me and a carriage shaU meet you at the 
station. '* 

"Sincerely yours, 

"Emii^y Bunn." 

The gentleman who brought the note is waiting for 
an answer. He would rather not come up. 

Very well, the waiter can tell him that she will come 
down. 

Willie is pacing the hall below. Presently he hears 
his name called and he comes hastily forward. 

"I am sorry to disturb you so late, Georgia, but you 
see I have just come from the station. I have been to 
see Ma off. She told me to post that letter, but I 
wanted it to reach you to-night. You will go, won't 
you?" 

His breath comes in little eager gasps, while his 
eyes are fixed upon her with an expression seldom 
seen except in those of a faithful dog. 

"Ma will be so awfully disappointed if you decline." 

Georgia hesitates. "I have rather an important ap- 
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pointment with Bertha in the morning" — she pauses. 
She does not like to mention the nature of the func- 
tion. "But I might perhaps get away in the after- 
noon." 

"That would do capitally. I am going down at three 
o'clock. Or if that is too early, I can wait." 

"Willie" — she lays her hand gently on his arm — "if 
I accept this invitation and go with you to-morrow, it 
is because I like your step-mother and am grateful for 
her kindness. I have very few friends, as you know, 
and I cannot afford to ignore the chance of adding to 
their number. Still less can I afford to lose those I 
already have. You are one of them, Willie" — she 
lowers her voice and speaks with emphasis — "do not 
let me lose you. I wish you to show yourself a 
sensible, practical man, and not a silly boy, indulging 
in all sorts of impossible fancies. Day dreams are for 
poets, not for philosophers, and I want you to be a 
philosopher. An honest, hard working, every day, go 
to business and come home philosopher." 

Willie lowers his eyes. "I know what you mean, 
Georgia. I am usually an awful fool at getting at the 
bottom of things, but I shall always be able to under- 
stand you, and I will try to do as you wish. If you 
should see me getting too — ^too — ^hopeful, some- 
times, you can just tell me to *chuck' it, and I will." 

His utter lugubriousness is so comical, that Georgia 
cannot help smiling. 

"Don't laugh at me. I am going to work like a 
trooper from this time on, and then perhaps, some day, 
you will — " 

"Willie!" 

"Yes." 

"Chuck it." 

And in pursuance of his recent promise, he "chucks 
it." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A WHITE CHRISTMAS. 

It has just struck eight o'clock by Saint Martin's 
Church, when Beresford Carew, having given his 
promise to be present next day at the marriage feast, 
ciMMCS out of Morley's Hotel, and hurries in the direc- 
tion of his own palatial quarters, for they seem pala- 
tial to him to-night. They represent home — the only 
home he has, and he has a longing to reach the shabby 
little parlor and to sit and dream it all over again in 
front of his own fire. 

He has evidently forgotten the impoverished con- 
dition of the coal cellar. Barbury is to return by-and- 
byc and they are to spend the remainder of the even- 
ing together and have a long chat. The snow which 
has held up for the last two hours is falling again 
faster than ever. There is that peculiar stillness in the 
air, and the comparatively small amount of traffic to 
be observed appears yet smaller, owing to the muffling 
of every sound. 

The roads are getting quite heavy, and the cabmen 
are steering their horses from side to side in their 
endeavor to find a good footing. 

Mr. Carew turns up the collar of his coat, plunges 
his hands into his pockets, and decides to walk the 
whole distance. It is not over a mile and a half, and 
it seems much less, so engrossed is he with the affairs 
of the afternoon. 

Dear Georgia! He has set her mind at rest. What 
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a lucky thought that about Brown's settlement. He 
smiles. He thinks that Brown can be trusted not to 
contradict him. And Aunt Carola has married into a 
lottery. 

Well, cleverer people than she are doing the same 
thing every day, though not quite so literally! 

When Beresford arrives at his mansion, he finds it 
in darkness. Why had not that boy lighted the gas 
in the shop before he went home? He corrects this 
omission, and then feeling his way into the room be- 
yond, he lights a reading lamp — ^the only source of 
radiance in this grim apartment. 

On the desk there is a note from Peter Barbury. 
He cannot come back to-night — an important tele- 
gram has rendered it necessary for him to go on to 
Brighton at once. He hopes to rejoin his friend early 
in the following week. Beresford Carew lays down 
the letter with a sigh of disappointment. 

The room is chill and gloomy, and a sudden sense of 
loneliness overwhelms him. He has been accustomed 
to his own exclusive society for months, but the days 
and nights have been filled with work — incessant labor 
in connection with the business. 

But this is Christmas Eve! 

There is nothing to be done to-night, and if there 
were, he can afford not to do it, for the struggle is over, 
and he may play a little now. 

Play — he smiles sadly. Play alone! Who is able 
to do that? A week ago, had he thought about it at all, 
it would have seemed that his present good fortune 
could have been brought about only by a miracle, and 
in proportion to its unattainability so had he estimated 
its value. Now it has come, and what has it brought 
him? 

Nothing! 

Nothing but leisure — ^leisure in which to perceive 
and ponder over his unhappiness — ^his solitude. 
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He is sorry now that he told Willie Bunn not to 
come back. He is not a highly intellectual companion, 
but he would have taken Beresford out of himself. He 
catches sight of his own reflection in the little mirror 
over the desk. He cannot help being struck by his 
lugubrious expression. 

"You are a lively looking cuss to spend the holidays 
with — " he murmurs contemptuously. 

Then he looks round at the empty grate. The fire 
has departed with all the rest. He goes to the window 
and flings aside the dingy curtains. The view — a back 
yard of a warehouse, is not particularly inspiring, but 
it is gay compared to the scene within. 

At least there is a sense of life and movement in the 
whirling snow flakes. 

From over the tall fence at the end of the yard he 
can catch just a glimpse of a stately, old fashioned 
church. It is lighted up for service, and the queer 
old bells are chiming a Christmas hymn. The per- 
formance is not remarkable for precision, either as to 
tune or time, indeed one or two notes are entirely 
lacking, but this seems to lend a pathos to the vener- 
able attempt. 

Beresford opens. the window that the sounds may 
reach him more clearly. Presently he turns. There 
is a slight noise at his back. Peering into the semi- 
darkness of the room, he sees a small figure rising 
from the depths of the rickety arm chair. It raises 
its arms, rubs its eyes, and gives vent to a most 
prodigious yawn. 

What! Haven't you gone home yet?" 
'No, but I am just a goin,' sir" — ^answers Mercury, 
pulling himself together. 

"You had better hurry up. It is getting late, and 
your mother will be scared." 

"No, she won't, sir." 

"But I tell you she will, so trot along and do as you 
are told." 
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Mercury takes two or three slouching steps across 
the room, and having insured the safety of his person 
by the extra distance, he is determined on obtaining 
the last of the argument. 

"I'm goin' as quick as I can, but I say she won't be 
scared." 

"How do you know she won't?" 

" 'Cause I ain't got no mother" — and secure in this 
proof of the truthfulness of his previous assertion 
Mercury halts. 

"Well then, your father." 

"I ain't got no father. He's a goner too. They're 
all goners" — ^the accompanying jerk of the small 
thumb is supposed to indicate the precise geographical 
locality where repose the remains of the elder Mercu- 
ries. 

Mr. Carew again turns his face to the window. 
There is an odd sort of lump come into his throat, and 
he is trying to swallow it before speaking. 

Mercury too, is impressed by the awkwardness of 
the pause, but not being able just now to recall any 
other items of interest concerning his progenitors, he 
picks up his cap and proceeds on his way to the door. 

"A Merry Christmas, sir." 

"Here, wait a bit." Beresford Carew leaves the 
window abruptly and approaches his dependent. "Say 
Mercury. Suppose you and I spend Christmas to- 
gether?" 

"Where?" 

"Right here." 

"I'm game." 

One of the large hands has taken one of the small 
ones in its grasp. The other large hand is laid gently 
on the small head. 

"What a bit of shaver you are to be sure. I had no 
idea you were such a bit of a shaver." 

The fragment in question is unable to determine the 
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precise etymology of the word "shaver," but he de- 
cides that it must be something rather meritorious, or 
his employer would not have kissed him on the fore- 
head. He cannot remember ever before having been 
the recipient of that sort of attention. It must be be- 
cause nobody else has found out that he is a "shaver." 
"Do you suppose the shops are all closed yet?" 
"In course they ain't. This is Christmas Eve." 
Mr. Carew returns to the window. "Snowing like 
— like blazes" — is his somewhat inapt simile — "Mercu- 
ry, have you ever ridden in a cab?" 

"In a cab? No! I've hung on behind though, 
lots o' times" — and he grins with delight at the bare 
remembrance. 

"Well, first of all, bring in all the wood you can 
find and start a fire. Then you go to the stand at the 
corner and get into a cab. Tell the man to drive you 
to the shops and help you to bring home the things 
that I am going to write down." 

The boy hesitates. He has heard of people sud- 
denly going out of their mind and having to be placed 
in straight waistcoats and carried to an asylum. He 
has been anxious to witness this phenomenon on ac- 
count of the straight waistcoat. He is consumed by 
curiosity to know how it differs from the ordinary 
round waistcoat. 

His patron perceiving something of the other's ap- 
prehensions, thinks it advisable to explain. "You see 
Mercury, I have suddenly come into some money, and 
as money is made to spend, I do not wish to lose any 
time. Here are a couple of sovereigns, and five shil- 
lings beside for the cabman — " 

He pauses to glance at the small figure with its in- 
congruous appointments. "I think it would be as well 
to pay him in advance or he might have some doubt 
as to your solvency." 
A few minutes and the messenger has departed on 
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His triumphant mission, prepared henceforth to defend 
the Arabian Nights stories against the charge of 
fabrication. 

He has chosen a four-wheeled cab as resembling 
that much nearer a golden chariot, but he is fain to 
content himself with one horse, and not a cream 
colored one, they being unavailable. Majestically he 
takes his seat, and it is doubtful if all the monarchs 
put together on the way to their coronation, have ever 
experienced one-tenth of the pride and glorification of 
Master Mercury on this occasion. 

Still it is fated that a mortal's cup of happiness shall 
fall always just a little short of the brim. In vain does 
Mercury stretch his neck out of first one window and 
then the other. There is not in the entire street a boy 
to see him. 

Mr. Carew has drawn his table close to the small 
fire. It is a temporary affair composed of dry brittle 
wood, and bids fair to expire long before the fresh 
fuel arrives, but it lends a momentary brightness to 
the room, and the spectator is fascinated by the volleys 
of golden sparks which chase each other in a mad rush 
for the chimney. 

Why this impetuous scramble? Why the precipi- 
tate haste towards their own destruction? Could they 
but linger near the glowing heat they might prolong 
their lives by many seconds, but on and upward they 
dart, driven by a force superior to their own, only to 
fall back and die in the same instant that they are born. 
Well, perhaps it is the wiser part after all. Why seek 
to defer the inevitable? Better to get it all over and 
done with. 

Having settled these matters to his own satisfac- 
tion, the fireside watcher takes out his pocket-book, 
and begins to examine some slips of paper. He nods 
thoughtfully. Solid once more. He can rid himself 
of that monetary incubus. More than all he will be 
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able to set her free! Free — ^with a modest indepen- 
dence. Enough for all the necessities of life and a few 
of the luxuries. She will not be driven to carry out 
her recently formed resolution. A share of the interest 
on that portion of her father's money which had been 
invested, will now be placed to her credit. Shall he 
write and tell her the good news — or shall he take it 
to her himself? No — ^better write, then if she sug- 
gests it, he can go afterwards. And if she does not 
suggest it, well, it will probably be necessary for him 
to go anyhow. Still there is no harm in writing to- 
night. It will prepare her. 

A souvenir drops from the pocket-book. He picks 
it up and examines it. It is her Christmas card of a 
year ago! The one with the frosted church in the 
distance. 

"A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year." 

"A Happy New Year" — he repeats dreamily — "Hm 
— it is an old year now, but it has been a beauty, while 
it has lasted." 

He places the card in a large envelope together with 
a little package of withered snow-drops, then he 
writes on the outside "To Beatrice." 

Now for his letter; how shall he word it? 

There is the rumble of wheels outside. A vehicle is 
stopping at the door. He does not look up. Mercury 
can open the outside door by turning the handle. How 
quickly he has returned. Slowly the pen moves across 
the paper. 

"My dear Beatrice. I have to-day received some 
good news, with regard to—" 

The inner door is opening and the draught scatters 
the papers on the table. Still he does not look up. 
He wishes to finish the sentence, but it is not to be 
finished. 

That current of air has brought with it a yet more 
disturbing influence. He is conscious of a sweet and 
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subtle aroma. There is a halo of sensuous warmth 
about him — a sudden and peculiar sense of complete- 
ness. The bare room has in a twinkling become 
furnished. He springs to his feet. 

"Beatrice!" 

She is clad in some rich dark colored cloth, with soft 
grey fur about her neck. Her velvet hat is flecked 
with snow, her vivid color is hidden as she stands in 
the half light, but her attitude is timid and shrinking. 
This, and the almost tender look in her brilliant eyes 
gives her the appearance of unreality. 

^Did I startle you?" 

'Yes. You see I had always understood that Santa 
Claus came by way of the chimney. It is another 
theory demolished." 

"I hope I do not disturb you. I did not intend to 
come to-night, but I — -I — could not help it. It seemed 
necessary that we should not delay our meeting. I 
have been told something this evening that has sur- 
prised me and made me ashamed. Why — why — did 
you not tell me who — ^who he was, that defaulting 
partner of yours?" 

"There were many reasons. I had pledged my 
word. You were already prejudiced in his favor." 

"In screening him you were unfair to yourself. I 
learnt the truth only an hour ago, or I should have 
come before." 

"How did you discover it?" 

She shrugs her shoulders — "What matters? It is 
enough that I know." 

" If you had not come to me, I should have come to 
you." 

She turns with a pleased smile, but he misreads her 
enthusiasm. "You would?" 

"Yes, with good news. Beatrice, my financial af- 
fairs have taken a turn. I shall now be able to settle 
my obligations, and then have enough left to set you 
free." 
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She lowers her eyes. "You mean that you wish to 
settle a sum of money on me? And what if I refuse 
to accept it?" 

"It is the condition of your freedom/' 

She approaches the fire-place and leans her arm 
upon the mantel-piece. She has removed her hat to 
shake off the fast melting crystals, and now a few 
pieces of the unbumt wood in the grate catch light, as 
if they had suddenly determined to show him the glint 
in her rippling hair. 

"And what of your wife — ^your wife that is to be?" 
— she asks, after a moment's silence. 

"Is to be?" 

"Yes. You once confessed to me that there was 
some one — ^who — who — " 

"Did I not intimate also that it was hopeless?" 

"Then you have never told her?" 

"Never. She would be quite indifferent. You see 
she once had an unfortunate experience. She made a 
hero of some one who was unworthy. Since then, she 
has judged all men by his standard— even her hus- 
band." 

There is a tremor of suppressed passion in his voice, 
and it startles her. 

"Husband! You cannot mean that she is married?" 

He nods. Yes, he does mean that — in a way. 

"And you have allowed yourself to fall in love with 
a married woman?" — again he nods — "And what 
about the husband?" 

"The husband" — he echoes in a half dazed manner 
— "Oh, that is all right. He does not mind" — and he 
turns aside in confusion. 

"I am afraid that I do not understand you." 

There is a pause, and he recovers himself. "You 
mean that you wish me to tell you still more plainly. 
Your vanity is not satisfied even now. Very well, as 
you wish" — he points to the chair by the table. There 
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IS cynicism in his face — ^bitterness in his voice, and an 
air of command in his gesture. She sinks obediently 
into the chair, ready to be arraigned for — she knows 
not what. Her head is averted, but she knows that his 
eyes are fixed upon her and she cannot escape them. 

For a few minutes he contemplates her steadily and 
in silence. It seems hours before he relieves the sus- 
pense. 

"How wonderful you women are in your refined 
cruelty. You never spare us. You impale us. You 
drive the stake well home, and not content with our 
writhings, you exact from us a detailed account of our 
sufferings. The little boy is more merciful to the 
beetle." 

She half rises, raising her hand in dumb protest, but 
he waves her back: — 

"No. Do not speak, I am prepared to do your bid- 
ding. When you first entered my office that day in 
New York, I looked and saw only a beautiful girl — a 
girl in a black gown — ^ girl whose misfortunes entitled 
her to sympathy. When, after our unceremonious wed- 
ding you bade me good-bye, you had suddenly be- 
come something more. Late that afternoon, I went 
to the railway station to catch another glimpse of you, 
and as I watched the train bear you away, I already re- 
gretted the strange marriage which had raised a bar- 
rier to our further acquaintance. When we met 
again a year later, I thought I noticed a change in you, 
and I began to hope that the stringency of our com- 
pact might be relaxed. Then came the news that 
killed all such aspirations. Your hero lived! I must 
set you free, for your happiness was now paramount. 
Then I discovered the identity of the man — his un- 
worthiness, and I should have told you, but I was 
jealous of the additional regard that I should win for 
him, by seeking to injure him in your sight." 

His voice has grown deeper and softer, and he 
finishes his confession in a whisper. 
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"And yet you say that my happiness was para- 
mount." She is shading her eyes with her hand, but 
she cannot hide the trembling of her voice. 

"Love is unselfish, only up to a certain point. Be- 
yond that it is covetous — ^illiberal — a monopolist. In 
short, love is human as well as divine, and I was in 
love— desperately — hopelessly in love. You see I am 
not shirking the ordeal." 

"I never knew — I never guessed! Oh, believe me." 
And the auburn head droops and droops till it rests 
on the table. She is weeping — ^not passionately, but 
gently. The tears flow silently and fall upon her 
gloved hands. 

"Please do not grieve, Beatrice" — ^he attempts to 
raise her head — "I am sorry if I have wronged you. 
It seemed that you must have known. But come — 
let us forget about it. We have other things to discuss. 
The question of settlements. I shall probably have 
to return to America shortly. I'm afraid therefore, 
that I shall have to ask you a few practical questions 
in regard to your future plans. You see, I am not 
what you might term rich — ^that is not yet. Now 
how — ^in what manner — ^would you like to live? You 
will continue to reside in England, of course." 

Beatrice rises. "I have sometimes thought I should 
like to go to New York again. Would you object to 
that?" She raises her eyes timidly. 

"Certainly not. Though you will find a residence 
there more expensive." 

"Beresfordl" He starts! She has never called 
him by his Christian name before — "It — It — ^would 
not be so expensive for two, would it?" 

She is standing before him with outstretched hands, 
while the crimson is mounting to her wavy hair. 

"Beatrice! Do you mean it? I cannot believe it, 
even now." 

This lingering doubt does not prevent him from 
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folding her in his arms and laying her throbbing head 
upon his breast. Then he half releases her and taking 
both her hands in his, he gazes into the depths of her 
eyes. "No. I do not believe it." 

She smiles and shakes her head. How shall she 
convince him, she asks? 

He thinks perhaps, that she could find a way if she 
chose, and he bends his head lower to afford her every 
facility. 

She finds the way, but he appears to need lots of 
convincing. 

"Beatrice" — it is a mock gravity in his voice this 
time — "You are not actuated by motives of economy, 
are you?" 

She smiles a negative. 

"Then tell me just once that you love me a little." 

For reply she buries her head in his shoulder, and 
from the expression of his face, it is plain that her an- 
swer, though quite inaudible to the outside world is 
eminently satisfactory. 

To their infinite embarrassment the door is sud- 
denly pushed open, and what appears to be a small 
ambulating forest comes staggering into the room. 
Not being prepared for this uncanny sight, Beatrice 
gives a little cry of astonishment. This causes the tall 
green mass to topple and to disclose the figure of an 
equally surprised individual, whose apron is bulging 
with huge logs. Having deposited this portion of his 
freight in the fire grate, he turns to see what the genii 
of the lamp is going to produce next. 

"What is it" — exclaims Beatrice, still inclined to re- 
gard the apparition as an optical illusion. 

"That is Mercury, my confidential clerk and private 
secretary. Mercury, this is my wife." 

Mercury ducks his head in acknowledgment of the 
introduction, then he approaches the lady for a closer 
survey. She is not clothed quite in accordance with 
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tradition, still, the inclemency of the weather may ac- 
count for that. He is also disappointed that she 
should have come unattended. A few bronzed slaves 
bearing trays of rubies and diamonds would have 
added zest to the affair. 

Outside in the shop there is quite a commotion. The 
orders have all arrived, and they include a small feast, 
which two of the restaurant waiters have themselves 
conveyed. 

Late as it is, the news of Mercury's opulence has 
spread, and several small boys are flattening their 
noses against the window in eager endeavor to catch 
a glimpse of the festivities within. 

With the aid of the waiters the shop is soon con- 
verted into a miniature banqueting hall, and the small 
master of the ceremonies is easily prevailed upon to 
forego the pleasure of his employer's company in ex- 
change for that of his juvenile comrades outside. 

The revels are soon in full force and the hum of the 
youthful voices falls pleasantly on the ears of the Fairy 
Princess and her Aladdin. 

Presently she takes from the table the envelope 
which has her name on the outside. Receiving his 
nod of permission, she opens it, and removes the little 
package of faded flowers. 

"This belongs to you" — she says. He kisses the 
extended hand. The snow-drops have come back for 
the second time. He will never attempt to get rid of 
them again. 

"Sweetheart I" 

"Yes." 

"I am going to ask you by-and-bye if you will 
change your name. I have a desire to be Beresford 
Cruger once more, and there is one other thing. Your 
Aunt — my mother — gave up her country for her hus- 
band. Are you prepared to follow her example? You 
see dear, with all respect to Queen Victoria, I am go- 
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ing to abdicate. I think that I have earned the priv- 
ilege of becoming once more an American Citizen 1" 

"That is well" — she lifts her eyes and answers him 
in the sweet words of that daughter of old, "whither 
thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge, and thy people -shall be my people!" 

Again the church bells yonder chime out the Christ- 
mas hymn. She rises and goes to the window. To- 
gether they stand there listening — ^listening to the 
peaceful message ringing out the promise to mankind. 

From still nearer, come the sounds of youthful joy 
and merriment, and even the yuletide logs have caught 
the spirit of the scene, for now they are covered with 
little flames all dancing to the hissing music of their 
own particular carols. 

She points to the white cloud that is drifting past 
the window. "See dear, how it is snowing, and I 
promised Lady Bunn, that I would be home on the 
last train." 

"Home?" 

She turns at the reproach in his voice. "Forgive 
me. 

He takes the proffered hand and leads her back to 
the fire. 

'Home!" — echoes the last note of the old bell. 
'Home!" — chants the laughing voices of the 
children. 

"Home!" — gurgles the blazing logs, as they burst 
into one lustrous blaze. 

'Home!" — Yes, this is Home! 



if 
if 
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Two years and a half have passed — fleeting years to 
some, lagging ones to others. 

There is only one Miss Chapin now, but she is back 
in New York, at the old home of her relatives. At 
present she is acting as companion and comforter to 
her disconsolate Aunt. 
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Poor Carola is a widow. Her married life has been 
of brief duration. Her husband's obituary notice has 
been received with some scorn and incredulity, but it 
is nevertheless quite true that Egerton Brown is dead 
— really dead at last. 

His demise has been brought about by some pul- 
monary complaint, and after having rehearsed so 
many tragic methods of dying, he has finally expired 
in his bed just like the more common-place and less 
ingenious majority of mankind. Which proves that 
Fate is sometimes too strong for the most adroit and 
skillful. 

In giving him her hand, Carola Chapin had like- 
wise given him the wholesouled devotion and alle- 
giance that she had so long been seeking to place. 

The poor lady is quite inconsolable at her loss, and 
her only crumb of comfort is taken when she finds a 
sympathetic ear into which she can pour a panegyric 
concerning the virtues of her dear departed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stroble are living out West. Their 
matrimonial venture is a success from every point of 
view. They never quarrel now, for as Bertha says, 
"what would be gained by it, seeing that she can al- 
ways get her own way as it is?" 

She writes her sister that an heir or an heiress is 
expected to arrive shortly, but Georgia declines to take 
any notice of the announcement until she receives 
some more reliable authority. 

The unexpected, which so many of us depend upon 
to happen, has been confirmed in the case of Willie 
Bunn. Not only has he taken hold of the European 
agency for "Stroble's Stove Polish," but he is making 
a good thing out of it and fast establishing himself. 
Indeed Mr. Carew's old premises have already been 
enlarged and improved, and are now used as offices 
only. 

Mercury's position has materially advanced. He 
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no longer applies the blacking to the range on exhibi- 
tion, but he is still installed as errand boy and general 
factotum. The hostilities between him and his former 
enemy having long ago ceased. 

Willie has kept up a regular correspondence with 
Georgia Chapin, and he has been reminded to "chuck 
it" only once, which is an indication, either that his 
behaviour has been pretty good on the whole, or that 
the lady has been growing more lenient. 

His latest letter tells him that she is coming to 
England for the remainder of the summer in response 
to Lady Bunn's invitation. They are going to the 
Isle of Wight, and Willie is to join them for a few 
weeks. He is already living in those weeks to come. 
Suppose there should be a chance for him after all. 
Well, stranger things have happened. We give him 
our hearty good wishes. 

Beresford Cruger has not returned to the law. He 
has made some lucky investments and certain build- 
ing interests occupy most of his time. He and Bea- 
trice have a beautiful home in one of the most attrac- 
tive portions of New York City. 

Their most constant visitor is Peter Barbury. A 
little harder of hearing, but in other respects the same 
old Barbury. He takes a great deal of credit to him- 
self for his friend's matrimonial fecility, for, as he says, 
but for him, they never would have thought of it, 
which is quite true when you come to think of it. 

Beatrice and her lover husband often recall her 
visit to him on that Christmas Eve. The first time she 
mentions it, it is in connection with snowy weather. 

"What a white Christmas, that was" — she says. He 
bends and kisses her upturned face as he answers: 

"Yes, it was the whitest Christmas I had ever seen." 
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